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PREFACE. 


It  U  probable  that  the  original  design  an.l  principal  motivp  of  cvenr 
t«ncher,  in  pu- li^hing  a  school-book,  is  thp  improvement  of  his  own 
pupib.  Such,  at  lea^t.  is  the  immediate  olyect  of  tho  pr^-scnt  compila- 
tion; which.  fir  brevity  of  expression,  ne.itness  of  arransenient.  and 
comprehcDsivenc'S  of  plan.  is.  perhaps,  superior  to  any  other  bo'jk  of 
the  kind.  '•  My  chief  ernl  hiio  been  to  explain  the  general  principles  of 
Grammar  as  clearly  and  ir.t'-jligibly  as  possible.  In  the  di'ftnitions, 
therefore,  easiness  and  perepicuity  have  been  sometimes  preferred  to 
logical  exactness." 

Ortho;;raphy  It  mentioned  rather  for  the  pake  of  order,  than  from  a 
conriction  of  its  utUity;  fir,  in  my  opinion,  Ui  occupy  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  a  Gramnmr  in  defining  the  sounds  of  the  alphiibot,  is  quite 
preposterous. 

On  Ktymolo^ry  I  have  left  much  to  be  retnarlted  by  the  teacher  in 
the  time  of  teiich:ns.  My  n.-vson  fi)r  doing  tliir"  is,  that  cliildrcn.  when 
by  thems'-'lvc!',  labour  more  tn  have  tho  wordu  of  ihcir  b<xik  imprinted 
on  their  memories,  than  t*!  have  the  meaning  fixed  in  their  minds;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  teacher  adilreMsi-a  them  viva  rocf.  they 
naturally  stride  rather  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  than  to  rcuiemb.T 
his  ex:u:t  cxpn-ssi ms.  In  pursnancc  of  this  idea,  tho  first  part  of  this 
littli-  viOwiiii'  h;is  t.<>'ri  thrown  iutu  a  form  more  resembling  heads  of 
U'tlurc.s  "U  Cr.iiiair'.r,  than  «  comjilete  elucidation  "f  the  siibject.  That 
the  teaibcr,  however,  may  not  l)c  alwsys  under  the  necessity  of  having 
rcriiurse  ui  his  memory  to  supply  the  d-flciencles,  the  most  remarkable 
(!  '      11  subjoined  at  the  txittom  of  the  page,  towhl.h 

tt  may  (x-cisionnlly  be  referrisl. 

1  .:  ronciv,  has  fri-quently  Indueed  mc  to  use  very 

elliptical  cxpressiims;  but  I  tnmt  they  are  all  sufficiently  p«rtipicnous. 
I  may  tiXvt  adil,  that  many  ailditional  and  critical  remarks,  which  might 
have,  with  propriety,  b<'en  ins^rti'il  in  the  Ornmmnr,  have  been  iniKTl'-d 
rather  in  tin-  Key;  Cir  I  have  studiously  withheld  everything  frDm  the 
(irammar  tliat  could  be  spared,  to  ke<-p  it  low-priced  for  the  general 
good. 

Tlie  Qneptlons  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-second 
p:.  '.;  f.r  themM;lvci«:  they  unite  the  advantages  of  lioth  ^.>o 

u-  vi/.,  that  of  pl.iin  narnition,  and  that  of  question  and 

aii         .  .1  the  lnconveni"nce  of  either. 

Syntax  is  commonly  divMed  into  two  parts.  Concord  and  Ooremment; 
and  the  nilare^-cting  thefurmer,  grammarians  in  general  have  placed 
beftjre  tboM  which  relate  to  the  latter.  I  have  not,  however,  attended 
te  thU  diviaion,  bccsnat  I  docm  it  uf  littlo  impurtanco ;  but  have  placed 
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tliost-  rules  first  wbicli  are  cither  more  easily  understood,  or  whfch  mora 
frequently  occur.  In  arranging  a  number  of  rules,  it  is  diflicult  to  plciiM 
every  reader.  I  have  frequently  been  ,uuablc  to  Kitisfy  myself;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  expect  that  the  arrar.'conient  which  I  have  at  last 
adopted,  will  give  universal  satisfactiun.  V.li;itover  order  be  preferred, 
the  one  rule  must  necessarily  precede  the  other:  and,  since  they  are 
all  to  be  learned,  it  signifies  but  litlle  whether  the  rules  of  concord 
precede  those  of  government,  or  whether  they  be  nii.xed,  prorided  no 
anticipations  be  made  which  may  embarrass  the  learner. 

For  oxerrises  on  Syntax.  I  have  not  only  selected  the  shortest  senten- 
ces 1  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  cUisely  tOfrether.  with  the  rules  at 
the  bottom,  on  a  small  type;  and,  by  these  means,  have  generally  com- 
pressi-d  a.'*  many  faulty  expressions  into  a  single  page,  as  some  of  my 
predecessors  have  done  mto  two  pages  of  a  larger  size.  Hence,  though 
this  book  seems  to  contain  but  few  exercises  on  bad  grauimar,  it  really 
contains  eu  many,  that  a  sepanite  volume  of  exercises  is  quite  unno- 
sessar}'. 

Whatever  defects  were  found  in  the  former  edition,  in  the  time  of 
teiiching,  have  been  carefully  supplied. 

On  Etymology,  Syntax,  Punctuation,  aud  Prosody,  there  is  scarcely  a 
Rule  or  Observation  in  the  largest  Grammar  in  print,  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this;  besides,  the  Rules  and  Definitions,  in  general,  are  80 
very  short  and  pointetl,  that,  compared  with  those  in  some  other  Oram- 
m.-irs,  they  may  be  said  to  be  hit  o(T,  rather  than  made.  Every  page  is 
independent,  and,  though  quite  full,  not  crowded,  but  wears  an  air  of 
m-Atness  and  ease  invitingly  sweet. — u  circuni.stance  not  unimportant. 
Kut,  notwithstanding  these  proiierties,  aud  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, I  am  far  from  being  go  vain  as  to  suppose  this  compilation  is 
altogether  free  from  inaccuracies  or  defects;  much  Kss  ilo  I  presume 
that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  every  one  who  may  choose  to 
peruse  it ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  lie  that  ha.s  much  t« 
do,  will  do  6on\ething  wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  consc^ 
qucnces;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  always  act  rightly,  yet 
when  such  numbers  arc  to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure 
and  obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  mistake." 

JK^  Thou  pupils  that  are.  capable  of  WRiTiNO,  rhmld  be  requttUd 
In  writ'  the  PLl'RAL  OP  NOCNS,  rfc.,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  T7ie 
Kjrrcitrt  on  S</nt(>x  should  be  writti-n  in  their  coniiKiTii)  statf,  with 
1  stroke  drawn  t'Nnr.R  tlie  word  crrectnl. 

0g-  K.  means  Key ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  Ab.  of  t)ie  Key,  not  ths 
page. 


PRINCIPLES 

OF 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

English  Gi^vmmar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  tiic  English  Language  with  propriety. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  namely,  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Pronody. 

OIITHOGKAPHY. 
Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powers 

of  letters^  and  the  just  method  of  spelling 

words. 

A  Letter  in  the  least  part  of  si  Word. 

There  are  twenty-fix  letters  in  English. 

Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Voirel  is  a  letter,  the  name  of  which  makes  n  full  open 
•ouud.  The  Vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  w,  y. — The  Consonants 
Hre  I/,  c,  d,  /,  g,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  a,  t,  v,  x,  z. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  tliat  has  a  sound  less  distinct 
than  that  of  a  vowel ;  as,  /,  w,  />. 

A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels;   as,  ou  in  out. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  the  vowels  are 
sounded  ;   as,  oy  in  A"//. 

An  improper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the 
two  vowels  is  sounded;   as,  o  in  boat. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels ;  as,  eau  in 
beauty. 

A  SylUihle  is  a  part  of  a  "word,  or  as  much  as  can  bo 
sounded  at  once  ;   as,  far  in  far-mer. 

A  Mono.ty liable  is  a  word  of  one  syllable;  as,  fox. 

A  Di'tyUable  is  a  word  of  two  Hyiiables;   a-,  I'e-ter. 

A  Triisyltable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables;  as,  but-ler-Jly. 

A  I'olyxyllable  is  a  word  of  many  syllables. 

tir  Why  nhouM  jmiijrmi-nt,  ul/riilytmtni,  Itc,  1h'  ii|h'IIinI  without  tf 
lluw  cnn  g  l«  Suit  liku^'  witli>ail  it? — iiee  Wulkur'*  Uiclioiiory,  umlvr 
jiuitJinriU. 
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ETYxMOLOGY. 


Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of 
Words,  their  various  modifications,  and 
their  derivation. 

There  are  nine  parts  of  Speech  ;  Article, 
Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb, 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Articles. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
show  the  extent  of  its  meaning ;  as,  a  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the.  A 
is  used  before  a  consonant.* — An  is  used 
before  a  vowel,   or  silent  h;  as,   an   age,   an 

hoMY. 

Of  Nouns. 

A  Nonn  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
or  thing;  a?,  John,  London,  hook. 

Nouns  are  varied,  by  Number,  Gender,  and  Case. 

OBSERVATION'S. 

A  is  callod  the  in^leftniU  iirtirle,  boraune  it  Joi'8  not  point  out  a  par- 
ticular per.-ion  or  lliiug;  ;i8,  A  king;  that  is,  any  kiiiR. 

The  i>  ciilli-d  ilic  drjinile  Hrtic:e,  biMiu.io  it  ii-fiTs  to  n  p.irtietilar  per- 
son or  tiling:  ns.  The.  i.ing ;  tllat  is,  tlio  kinr  of  our  own  country. 

A  noun,  kitliout  un  article  to  limit  it,  in  tukuu  in  i:8  wiiJujt  seuae; 
•8,  i/un  IS  inurt.ll;   iiaiiKly,  aU  matwinU. 

A  Is  used  bi-lbro  nouns  in  ilie  yingitlar  nuinl>rr  only. — Tt  Is  naod  bo- 
fore  thii  plunO  in  noun-!  prt.-C"tl«l  by  surli  plirnsoa  as,  A/eio;  a  grtat 
HUtny ;  an  a/cujlxwks;  a  grrat  many  in>\t\Mi. 

The  in  usi'd  bcfure  nouns  in  bctli  nunibois:  and  aoni.tlinips  before  ad- 
rerbs  in  tlio  conip.irativo  and  snpcrlativu  degree;  «s,  Ute  luore  1  study 
graniniar  t/i<  btWr  1  likr  it. 

*  A  ia  used  before  tliu  long  sound  of  u,  and  befoitt  w  :ind  y ;  aa,  A 
unit,  a  rap'ivny.  a  ew;  a  wrxl:,  a  yrar,  such  a  otu. — An  is  ut«l  befors 
W'Til.t  b.  ginning  witli  h  waindeil,  wl.on  tliu  ui'Ci-!it  is  ou  the  (ec</iu(  syl- 
Ubl«i  iiJ<,  An  lieruii:  action ;  an  histoikul  aocouul. 
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Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  distinction  of  ont  from  v\ore. 

Nouns  have  two  numbers :  the  Singular 
and  the  Plural.  The  singular  denotes  one, 
and  the  plural  more  than  one. 

1.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
«  to  the  singular ;  as,  Book,  books. 

2.  Nouns  in  »,  «/<,  c7/,  a-,  or  o,  form  the  plu- 
ral by  adding  es ;  as,  Miss,  Misses;  brush, 
brushes  ;  match,  matches  ;  fox,  foxes  ;  hero, 
heroes.— ^  ^'''  **•* 

3.  Nouns  in  y  change  y  into  ics  in  the  plu- 
ral;  as.  Lady,  ladii's: — y,  with  a  vowel  before 
it,  is  not  changed  into  ies ;  as,  Day,  days. 

4.  Nouns  in  /,  or  fe,  change  /,  or  fe,  into 
ves  in  the  plural;  as,  Loaf,  loaves;  life,  lives. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Nouns  endini;  in  cA,  Hounding  k,  furm  the  plural  by  adding  (only; 
W,  Sionuich,  ittintarfu. 

Nuuna  in  io,  uitli  junto,  canto,  tyro.  groUo,  portico,  tolo,  and  quarln, 
bave  (  only  in  tb«  pluriU  :  ax,  Fvlio.  fuUot ;  cantt.  caiitos. 

Noun*  in  JiT  Iikvi-  ilicir  plurul  iu  <;  lui,  Uaff,  miijj'i;  except  staff, 
which  S'lmelinii's  box  staret. 

Dwarf.  K-arf.  tuliarf ;  brief,  chirf,  grirf.  Irrrliir/,  ItatuVtrrclttrf,  »ntf- 
cliitf ;  gut/,  turf,  turf;  fi.Jf.,  Arift ;  proof.  Iionf.  no/,  nn<l  r'jiroof. 
never  change  /  or  fr.,  into  vet — 14  change  /  ur  fe,  into  vet,  T,  duu  t. — 
K.p.  ::A  A- 

.Sound  are  either  prnprr  or  comnttm  — Proper  douiin  Hre  cIm-  nnniea 
of  p<'i.-t<-uii,  |>Ia<'<9«,  iteait,  and  river*,  kc;  as,  J'humas,  iS:oUand, 
rrrV,.* 

Cbinninn  noniiK  an-  the  nanies  oftliingis  in  gi-nersl ;  iw,  ''lioir.  tnUf.. 

Oilnitie  uouUH  ii  e  iiuiiu*  that  «i;{iiii_v  inaiii/ :  in,  MiMitm/f.  rrnwd. 

Aftrtract  ni'iinii  arc  tlii-  iiuunii  of  i/^^aiUitt  uhiitiactcd  Iruui  tlii-ir  But^ 
KlanK'K:  hi,  W'ittljtm,  wicl.idnest. 

Veitiulni  parl.cipial  uuun«  ore  douui  derived  Trou  verbs;  hh,  lUad^ 
ii'll. 

•  Proficr  niiunn  lmv(>  the  (ilunil  only  when  they  refer  to  a  roo«  or 
famtlj :  »*.  Tho  tlninpff!U:  or  to  nevornl  ixTwnii  of  the  tame  iianu; 
a-,  "Ih.-  elglit  lirnriif.  the  two  Mr.  II'IU  ;  thi-  two  \\i«»  lir^nunt ;  tor 
«.Mi>'u:  'liu  nuhiriii  the  Mi  t  Jiof/t :  I'Ut,  Ui  a<ldr<-k>iiig  |-t'i-r»  in 
«hi''li  l-oC'i  oi  all  MP'  e,nnllv  runcirncl.  iihil  uliui  whi-ii  Ihi-  niiiM<M  lire 
!i  i.r.i.t.  vtr  |>liiiHh/i-  Ihf  liHr  <.Mr.  or  Mixii  .iii'l  mil-  Mistrt  Uruuu; 
jy  utj  i.ujr ;   ilcttrt.  ^fur  McMiouia,  It.;  Uuthiie  and  'iait. 
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Exercises  on  Number. 

Write. — OT  tell. — or  fpeU.  the  Plural  of 

Fox,*  book,  leaf,  candle,  l»at,  loaf,  wish,  fisit, 
sex.  kiss,  coach,  inch,  sky,  bounty,  army,  duty, 
knife,  echo,  loss,  carcjo,  wife,  story,  church, 
table,  glass,  study,  calf,  branch,  street,  potato, 
peach,  sheaf,  booby,  rock,  stone,  house,  glory, 
hope,  flower,  city,  difficulty,  distress. 

Day,  boy,  relay,  chimney, t  jouniey,  valley, 
needle,  enemy,  an  army,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a 
sheep,  the  hill,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Coi-rect  the  foUotnng  errors. 
A  end,  a  army,  an  heart,  an  horn,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an  house, 
an  pen,  a  ox,  vallics,  chimnies,  journies,  attor- 
nies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye. 

Exercises  oil  the  Observations. 

Monarch,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilio,  ruff, 
muff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerchief,  gulf,  hoof, 
fife,  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
meekness,  charity,  folly,  France,  Matthew, 
James,  wisdom,  rea<ling. 

•  Wliat  is  the  plural  n(  /nrf  FuTf?.  Why?  Brmu-e  nouns  in  *, 
1,  «/i,  ch.  X.  !«■  o.  firm  tlie  |il  ir.il  by  ni|iiiii«  c<. — Wli;it  !•<  the  plunil  nl 
honkt  livAs.  Wliy?  nfrnini»  i/i-  pliir.-tl  is  (jcnoiiillv  f.rnitHj  !)>■  niM- 
iu^  jt  to  the  siii;;iil:ir — Wli.it  is  tli"  pliinl  of  U-itft  }^<Tr<.  Wliy? 
ItecHuse  nouns  in  /  or  /■,  cliaTr.r.-  /  or  fr.  into  tv<  in  thi-  \i  nial.— Wlml 
irt  111'-  plurnl  of  iirmxjf  Armi'.  \Vh\?  H.c;iiis"  lumii-  In  ;/  cbaiii;f 
y  into  iti  hi  th-  plurnl. — What  is  tlie  jilnral  of  day  f  Ixiyx.  Sp-1'  It  ■ 
</,  a,  .V.  .'.  Why  ii'it  il.  a.  i.  r,  $f  ItttMtii  o  ;/  with  a  »•<•,"■/  l.cfiiri)  i'  l» 
not  ch.uis<''J  into  •'<•»  ■' — 't  t.-iko-  »  only. — What  ia  the  JifT-roncc  betwivii 
addin'i  and  chawrhifrf—li.  No.  .'IT.  40.  -Jl. 

t  Many  cniinnit  Huihors  <'h:inK»  r>/  In  tho  pinynlar  into  i«  Id  '.Ui» 
|>lural,  t !<■>'':  f'fiirHnir<  v/\  li  m-oro  r>'jfrtin'Z  8iniiki\     Si:'/>. 
Sti\l  an  thou  (list  ihy  ruliant  jrnimin  run.     l\i'ir. 
Bui  rHtiliiiK  nous  iki-  in  full  rnllia  bn-aks.     J'lipt. 
Thi'K>cicl.  of  I'nwiir.itors  or  Allni-nir'.     Hinnll. 

This  uo.lc  ut  Hi>eUiag  thc^ki  and  siiulLir  words  it  highly  improper. 
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Of  Nouns. 


Soma  Nouns  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  plural: 
cuch  as, 


Singular.       PluraL 
Miin*            men 

Singular.       Plural. 
Tooth           teeth 

Woman        women 
Child            children 
Foot             feet 

Goose          geese 
Mouse          mice 
Louse          lice 

Ox                oxen 

Penny          pence 

Singular. 
Brother 

PluraL 
brothers,  or  brethrenf 

Sow  or  swinej 
Die  (for  gnming) 
Die  (fir  coining) 
Aide-de-camp 
Court-niaitiiil 

sows,  or  swine 

dice 

dies 

aides-dt>-camp 

coiirts-martiid 

Cousin-permnn 
Father-in-law,  &c. 

cousins-;rerman 
fithers-in-law,  &c. 

OB«KRVATIO\S. 

Nhbi"))  of  metals,  virturx,  vicrs,  and  Ibinyn  thrd  arc  tcrifihfd  or 
Uitammt,  Ac.  iirc  in  iren'-ral  ningdar,  an  tjfid.  mtrkiva,  drunken- 
ne^i.  bread,  htfr,  ler/,  Lc.,i!X>M\it  ynUcu  the  Uiilui'tDt  torts  aro  luvaut, 
a<  WiruK,  teat. 

Siiuie  noUDfl  lire  uiiod  only  in  tiM-  pinraj;  tmch  as  Antipodes,  literati, 
er  d/.ndoL.  miniUiit.  Ixtiiditi,  data, /nlk. 

The  niiiculnr  -f  hVruli  Ar.,  is  iiiailo  liy  snyiuj;  one  of  Ui/t  litoraU. 
Hanlit.  til"  siiijnil  'V  of  htmliUi.  la  often  u-ed  in  iieiviT)npi'rg. 

The  word*  Apparntiu.  hiutu;  teriej.  br/Kf.  d-'Z^n,  means,  and  tpe- 
eics,  are  nlikc  iii  l>  itii  nuiubom.  Sjuie  )ilui-<ili/e  fries  iiitn  terieset. 
Hrai-e.  dti:-»  Ar..  (nmetiiiies  ;id(iiit  of  tlie  pliiial  furiii :  tliu.t,  He 
bonnht  pHitridc'ti  in  braces,  and  Imnk^  in  dntens.  Ac 

\ew  unil  iitms  Are  (^'-nerally  uaed  in  the  rinffidar  number,  but  somo- 
timo'i  ta  tlie  jtlural.     I'aint  Ih  ueiieiiilly  pliinil. 

P.iift  !\n\  fisli  are  uwd  when  »'.•  iiieiin  tlu  rp'cies ;  as  Pease  are 
dear,  firh  in  clie.ip;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  number,  we  miy,  J\ai, 
fiiJiet ;  im,  Ti-n  peat,  twn  fi>hrs. 

Iliirie  and  /'xo/.  ni'Mning  cuvalry  and  irt/untry,  lire  uced  in  the  din- 
KUlitr /orm  with  a  plur.il  verb;  na,  A  thou-'aod  Itortt  weie  l«ady;  ten 
tfaiiu.'Uin  \  fwi  wcra  llierc.     Uin  is  undenilo'd. 


*  The  oompoand*  of  man  form  the  plural  like  the  pimple:  namely, 
hy  chan^ni;  a  of  the  aintnilur  intu  e.  o(  the  plur.il. — Mu.-trlnian,  nut 
^■•Ini  a  com|Minri(l  if  miii.  in  mu.tsrinian',  it  vi  Haid.  in  the  plural;  I 
think  it  ill  iiiM  nlwnvK  Ih<  niu^wlni'ii  in  tli"  pliinil. 

t  The  word  irrt'iren  U  pm-rally  applied  in  tlie  nieinbi-rn  of  the  same 
sncieli)  or  ■•'•nrr',.  .inl  l„rjli,r<  to  ttie  «  >n»  of  t!ie  unine  parenlN. 

J  Thi-  Rininilnr  of  aorne  nouns  ia  diotingulaJked  fruin  the  plural  by  tb« 
a.  tide  a  ;  am,  \  th  ef,  a  jicuu. 
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Of  Nouns. 

As  the  following  words,  from  Foreign  Lrin<iunge!?,  seldozn 
occur,  except  a  few,  tlie  pupil  may  rerj  properly  be  allowed 
to  omit  them,  till  he  be  further  advanced. 


Animalculum  aniiiialcula 

Focus 

fUci 

Antithesis 

antitheses 

Genius 

peniif 

Apex 

npices 

OcriMS 

ge:;''Tr* 

Appendix 

/  appendixes 
\  appendices 

llj'pothesis     hypotheses 
Ignis  lutuus    ignes  fatui 

Arciinum 

arcana 

Index 

indt'xps,  indices-}- 

Automaton 

automata 

Lamina 

laminae 

Axis* 

axes 

Magus 

magi 

Eusis 

bases 

Memoran- 

f niemoraDda,  or 

Calx 

calces 

dum 

1  memorandums 

Cherub,  cherubim,  cherubs 

Metamor- 

/ metamorpho- 

Crisis 

crises 

phosis 

\      ses 

rrlterion 

criteria 

Monsieur 

messieurs 

Datum 

data 

Phenomenon  phenomena 

Desideratum    desiderata 

Radius 

liidii 

Diaeresis 

di'/erees 

Stamen 

stamina 

Effliivium 

effluvia 

Seraph 

^eraphim.  sSraphs 

Ellipsis 

ellipses 

Stimulus 

stimuli 

Emphasis 

emplinses 

Stratum 

strata 

Encomium 

(  encomia 
\  encomiums 

Vertex 
Vortex 

vertices 
Tortices 

Erratum 

errata 

Virtuoso 

Yirluosi 

It  was  tliought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  such  words 
of  our  own — as,  Siiuffcrx,  xcMors.  toitff-i,  &c. — because  they 
are  evidently  to  be  used  as  plural ;  hut  if  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  such  words  as  Malhrinaticf,  mftapht/sic». 
politics,  ethic--,  pueumtiticn,  &c.,  though  generally  plural. 
are  sometimes  cou$:riied  as  sinffular,  as,  Mathematics  i«  a 
science ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 


*  Bule.  Nouns  in  inn  or  on  lin\p  n  in  the  pluinl;  and  thoeo  which 
bavc  if  ill  the  4,ii};iilar  Imve  e<'  in  the  plural. 

t  ^Vcnii,  «Brial  .-jiirilM:  liiit  //rniiisi.t,  ]t-:!f<t»  of  Keiiiiw.  For  whiit 
n'asiin  A.  Muiniy.  f:tji!iinslnii.  On  l.m,  ai\(l  nth.-id  [iltirali/.e  such  wonls 
kH  ffrniiu  »ntl  rehtit.  I>y  mlilinj;  sf  tu  the  t<iii(.'nUir.  Di:ikiii|;  tlieni 
geniusjcf.?,  rclinR'c*.  iinl<>:ul  ol  ^vuiu^rj.  n  bus^'i,  it  in  not  t«Hv  to  n'le't. 
Ah  Words  i'luliriR  with  iv  Hiii>;le  <  me  in-vir  urcmted  on  the  la.<t  Nyihihle, 
tier''  Clin  li^-  no  tfixl  r.iiwin  f  r  ilittl^liun  the  x  Ixfon'  <».  tience  rule 
2d,  |Ki);e  7th.  begiii!i  with  "Nouns  in  f,"  lu-ciiuitv  thoue  in  (  inclnJ« 
thoH''  in  US. 

^  Inderrt,  when  it  mprniniti  poiiitem,  or  tublu  o'  ciiutviits.  Indict*, 
whoD  it  refuiB  tu  algebruic  ()uuntiti«M. 
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Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  cex. 

There  are  three  genders  ;  the  Masculine^ 
Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

Tue  ^lascuhne  denotes  the  mau'  sex  ;  as, 
A  man,  a  boi/. 

The  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sex  ;  as, 
A  icoman,  a  girl. 

The  Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  without 
life  ;  as,  Milk. 

There  are  three  icays  of  distinguishing  the  sex. 
1.  By  different  words;  as, 


Male. 
Bacbelor 
Beau 
Boar 
Boy 

Brother 
Buck 
Bull 
Bullock 
Ox,  or  Bteer 
Cock 
Colt 
Dog 
Drake 
Earl 
Father 
Friar 
Gamier 
Hurt 


Female. 
maid,  s-pinster 
belle 
sow 
girl 
sister 
doe 
cow 

►  hfifer, — hlf-cr 

lien 

filly 

bitch 

duck 

C"niit('S3 

inodicr 

nvin 

gO'iSO 

roe 


Male. 
Hiiise 
Husband 
King 
Lud 
Lord 
Man 
Master 
Milter 
Nc'piiew 
Kara 

Singer 

Sloven 

Son 

St:.g 

Uiicie 

Wiziiid 

Sir 


Female. 
mare 
wife 
queen 
lass 
lady 
woman 
mistress 
t  pawner 
nieco 
ewe 

sonptitrcis 
or  singer 
biut 

d.i  lighter 
hind 
aunt 
witch 
madam 


OUSERVATIONS. 

Somo  noun"!  nre  oltlior  mitfcuHnr.  <ir  femininf  ;  such  as  parent,  ctiilJ. 
COtui'n,  infant.  Hf riant,  iiriylitxtir,  &c. 

Uume  nounn.  nnturull.v  mMil<T.  iiri'  cunviTtfil  into  tlii>  mayculitir 
or  frmininr  ^^-ihIit;  iu,  wlion  we  nay  of  tin-  Mm,  Ur  in  wttin;;;  and 
of  tliu  Moou,  aiu  U  uclipsud.  Tliid,  liuwi'vcr,  ix  u  figurutlvu  um  of 
trordj. 
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Of  Nouns. 
2.  By  a  difference  of  termination ;  as, 


Malt. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Abbot 

abbess 

Jew 

Jewess 

Actor 

actress 

Landgrave 

landgi-avino 

Administrator  administratrix  Lion 

lioness 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Marquis 

murcliionesa 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Patron 

patroness 

Author  (often] 

)  authoress* 

Peer 

peeress 

Baron 

baroness 

Poet 

poetess 

Kridegroom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess 

Caterer 

catercss 

Prior 

prioress 

Chanter 

chantress 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Conductor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

Count 

countess 

Shepherd 

shepherdess 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstress 

Duke 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sore  ress 

Elector 

eU'ctress 

Sultan 

f  sultaness,  or 

Emperor 

empress 

\  sultHna 

Encliantcr 

enchantress 

Tiger 

tigress 

Executor 

executrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

Governor 

governess 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Heir 

lieiress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

Hero 

lier-o-ine 

Vi.'count 

vlvcouiitess 

Hunter 

huntress 

Votary 

votaress 

Host 

hostess 

Widower 

widow 

3.  By  prefixing  another  word ;  as, 

A  corAr-sparrow  :  a  A<^-8parrow  ;  a  Ac-goat ;  a  she-go&i ; 
a  wiaw-servunt ;  a  wa/tZ-servant ;  a  Ae-ass  ;  a  she-ass;  a 
male-c\n\il,  &c. ;  Tna/c-descendants,  &c. 


•  It  doeii  not  nppoar  to  bo  n(>CP<>.i(irT.  nor  even  proper,  to  use  au- 
Vinrr.sn ;  fur  tliu  fi'iiinl<>  n'>iiti  or  |iri>iii>uD  thikt  slmuMt  iiiviirmbly  ac 
companing  thin  wurd  will  ili-<liDgub')  lU.  ^^oibr  it.  it  ou  wv'l  ua  iu 
writer. 
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Of  the  Cases  of  Nouns. 

Out  is  the  rdation  one  noun  bonrs  to  another,  or  to  a  verb,  or 
prepositiou. 

Nouns  have  three  cases ;  the  Nominative, 
Possessive^  and  Objective.* 

The  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike. 

The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s  to  the  Nominative;  as,  Job's. 

\Vhen  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  possessive  is 
formed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe :  thus, — 


Sin  J  u  la  r. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Noin.      LnJy 

Lailies 

Joliii 

1 

Pqu.     Lailj's 

L;idie.-i' 

John's 

Obj.       Lady 

Liiilies 

John. 

Exercises  on  Gender.,  Number,  and  Case. 

X  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book, 
loaf,  arms,  wife,  hats,  sisters',  bride's,  bottles, 
brush,  goose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn, 
mouse,  kings,  (|ueens,  bread,  child's,  glasa, 
tooth,  tongs,  candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  llob- 
ert's  shoe,  horse. 

•  Thp  X'litiinritirr  triTfly  di'iiofcs  tin-  nnmf  o(  a  fliini;. 

The  l\i:i.  'fiff  (leii'itft  />•'  c.t<iu/i  ;  its.  Ann »  luxik. — PosscBHion  in 
ofl'ii  cxijIi-soiU  hj-  0/ sv  \.cJl  in  liy  :iu  's. — K.  57  to  C3,  olao  l>t  and 
lit-.. 

Tbi;  O'jjf-  tice  lU-notos  this  object  upon  which  an  active  vrrb  or  a 
pri-poMitlun  termiiiiite<. 

t  Pr  prr  uumrj  j/fnT.tl'ij  \c  ml  tl.r  pirrul. — Si'o  p.  TWi,  last  ncU. 

1  Olio  lUL'-.litMl  of  u-iii;{  the  above  cvoicifi-a  in  ufl  fullows: — 

Fiillifr,  n  n-iun.  n'urpiltr  ^niiiiilMT.^  masciilivt  fRf-mlor.)  tho  nomi- 
nalivr  (I'lUK.-.)  plunil.  fiithcra.  BruthcrH.  n  nuun.  plural,  ma'ctiline,  tho 
numin'itivf.  Muthei'd,  a 'noun,  lingular,  femininf,  tbo  7)o».-Mnr«. — 
Spi-ll  it.— K.  *4. 

By  piirKini:  in  tliis  manner,  the  pupil  j:lv<>«  a  mrrwf  nrnwiT  to  the 
qniwtiuiiH:  WImt  part  nf  B'XMfh  in  fathrrf  Wliat  numirrf  Mbut 
grndrrf  Whiit  ra.vr/  withnut  iibli;;int;  lb"-  tJUchT  to  Infe  time  to  no 
liiiriMxc  ill  !L-kiiii;  tlifni. — Tho  pupil,  however,  nhould  !"•  made  to  nn- 
•lif'tiinil  thiit  hr  ia  giving  umwert  to  iiurotions  which  nru  always  tup- 
prixfd  III  be  imkinl. 

An  the  Nmninative  and  Oliji-etive  arc  alike,  no  lna<Tiinwy  ran  rewilt 
from  the  iiiipirn  iK^inK  bIwhvh  rill.iwed  Co  mil  it  tb<»  ii'iiiiiimtive,  till  he 
cuniii  to  the  verb. — Oiw  nuiy  be  ultuKetJier  umiUcd  till  that  time,  the 
taaet  of  prontnina  excepts.    Set  N4U$,  p.  30. 
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Of  Adjectives. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  a  noun ;  as,  a  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  comparison; 
the  Positive,  Comparative,  and  Superlative. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to 
the  positive ;  and  the  superhitive  by  adding 
est;  as,  Sweet,  sweeter,  su'eetest.*~^-^^- 

Diss^-llables  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  er 
and  est;  as,  Happy,  happier,  hapjjiest.f 
ADJECTIVES  COMPARED  IRREGULARLY. 


POSITIVE. 

COMPAIIATIVE. 

SDPERLATIVE. 

Good 

(well  in  Adv.) 

better 

best 

Had,  . 

;vil 

,  or  ill 

worse 

worst 

Little 

less 

least 

Much 

or 

many 

more 

most 

Late 

lillLT 

latest  or  last 

Near 

nearer 

nearest  or  next 

Far 

farther 

farthest 

Fore 

former 

foremost  or  first 

Old 

older  or 

elder 

oliest  or  eldest 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Adjectives  of  ove  syllable  are  gcnirally  compared  by  adding  er  and 
est;  and  those  of  more  tluiii  one,  by  pri'tixiiig  more  and  nwU;  as, 
More  uiiniuruus,  im»,l  nuuiuruus;  ur,  by  lets  aud  leaU ;  us,  Lu$ 
merry,  leait  merry. 

Diswyllabky  ending  with  e  final  are  often  comjmred  by  er  and  ett;  aa, 
litUU,  puliler.  pulU&st  ;  Ample,  ampler,  ample^'t. 

Some  Adjectives  are  coiiiparKl  by  a<Uling  most  to  the  end  of  the 
word ;  as,  Ujiper,  uppermost. — Some  have  uo  iiositive ;  us,  Exterior,  ex- 
treme. 

Nouns  are  often  used  as  Adjectives ;  aa,  A  goU-Ting,  a  sUver-cnp, 
Adj<xlive.<  often  become  Nouns;  lut.  Much  (/»*'«/. 

Sjouio  Adjunctives  do  not  pio|>erIy  udmit  of  compaiison;  such  aa, 
Truf.  prrlei.t,  univirsal,  chief .  extreme,  lie. 

Alach  is  applied  to  tliinK't  wri/jhe'l  or  measurett ;  Mjny  to  those  that 
are  niimln red. — Elder  and  elJcst  t  •  persons;  iilder  and  u!(ir.it  to  things. 

Wlieu  tlie  [iu.iitiie  end.t  in  a  siujile  consonant,  preceded  l>y  a  single 
vowel,  the  coasuuaut  is  doubled  before  cr  uud  est;  as,  Uig,  bigger, 
biggest. 

*  The  ]'^>iiitive  expresses  the  timpU  quality ;  the  Comparative  a 
higher  or  It/w-r  dcKiee  of  the  quality ;  aud  the  Sujieilntive  the  highut 
or  lowe/t  di-nn-e. — K.  titi,  72. 

t  If  a  Vowel  precede  y,  it  Is  not  changed  into  i  before  er  or  at;  aa, 
Oay,  gayer,  gayeU ;  Coy,  coyer,  coyest. 
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Of  Personal  Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun ;  as,  John  is  a  good  boy ;  he  obeys  the 
master. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns ;  Personal,  Relative, 
and  Adjective. — The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  de- 
clined:— 

Singular.  Plural. 

Norn.     Poss.     OI)j.        Nom.     Poss.       Obj. 

P^n^'unTuT/.      I    mine    me  —We     ours      us 

2.  7«.  or/.  Thou  tliine  thee — You*  yours  you 

3.  m.  He      his       him  ^ 

8.  /.  She     hersj  her  VThey  tlieirs  them. 

3.  n.  It        its       it     J 

Exercises  on  Personal  Pronouns. 

I,  tliou,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  she, 
hers,  they,  thee,  them,  its,  theirs,  you,  lier, 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  tliem,  us,  it,  we. 


*  Ye  U  often  UMd  liutvad  of  you  in  the  noiniuittive;  oji.  Ye  are 
bapiiy. 

Mtnf  and  tliitu  wrro  fimnrrly  imil  iuhtcod  of  mij  and  th;;  Iw-fore  u 
rowel  or  an  It ;  ii<4,  lilot  out  all  miiu  iiiii|iiitie.>4:  <iivi>  me  lliiiif  liu.irt. 

t  y.'i  r/,  il/,  'urt,  itoutf,  t.'irirt,  Rhoiild  never  bu  u'litlcii,  lirr't,  it'g, 
our't,  your'),  t'nir'f;  liiit  li- rr,  iU.  tiurs,  4c. 

Tliu  coiiiiNiiiii'l  jwixoiml  priiiii>iin.4,  Mj^r.'/.  Ihyttl/,  himtflf,  Ac,  nre 
ooniHionl.v  ji>in<-*l  vitlirr  to  tlio  Kiiiipl);  piimouii,  or  to  uiiy  onliniiry 
uouu  to  make  it  nioie  rcmirkalili-.— So«>  K.  8j,  Uii. 

TliOMj  itriiiiiMini  lirti  uil  cnin'mlly  in  tlif  laine  raxe  villi  the  noun  "r 
proiiunn  t<i  wliiili  tlii'y  iin- joimil;  um.  "  .VA<  her.rlf  »m>\  w>;"  "Thy 
Uumtflvrt  iukiii>wli>d;,'cU  il  to  mf  mytflf."     "Tli«  maitrr  liinn  l/ti'it  it.' 

.Self.  wli.'H  \m"\  iilmw,  in  u  nuun ;  ajt,  "'Our  fundnuxs  fir  I'l/  h  liurt- 
tui  U>  otiier*."— K.  96. 

In  iii'iii.-  n-|Mt'luldf  Onimninm  tlin  |>o«»e>wlvc  c:i«<>  of  th"  dltTrront 
pcraoTLiI  pri>n<  una  aUinili)  Ihiii:  IbI,  my  or  minr.uir  or  oi/r.« — "il,  thy 
or  Ihiny,  i/our  or  yourt — :vl.  At  or  lirrt,  thrir  or  thtiri  I  »<•«  no  Im- 
proprii'ty  in  tbif  niellifxl;  th«  ouo  1  li.ivo  prcfL'rrvtl,  however,  li  i>ur- 
napa  les*  liublu  to  objection. 
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Of  Relative  Pronouns, 
A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  it,  called  the  an- 
tecedent ;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us,  &c,* 
The  simple  relatives    are   tvlio,  which,  and 
that ;  they  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus : 

Nom.   Who. 
Poss.    Whose. 
Olj.     Whom. 

Wlio  is  applied  to   persons ;    as.  The  boy 

Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and 
things  without  life ;  as,  The  dog  tvhich  barks  ; 
the  book  ivhich  was  lost. 

That  is  often  used  instead  of  tvho  or  ivhich; 
as,  Tiie  boy  that  reads ;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

What  is  a  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  relative  and  the  antecedent;!  as, 
This  is  what  I  wanted ;  that  is,  the  thing 
which  I  wanted. 

OBSERV.\TIONS. 

In  aflkiiig  qncstiooB.  Whi;  which,  and  tohat,  arc  called  Inlerrogativa ; 
a^,  H  ho  siiid  tlmt  ?     )V/iat  did  he  do?— K.  p.  84,  Xolr. 

Tlie  rrhitire  is  nhviivs  of  the  sunif  gemhr,  nttmUr.  and  person,  with 
its  ant'Cedent,  but  iu>t  always  in  the  same  cist. — K.  p.  i^.f  h. 

Which  liiiH  prop<il.v  no  postw^ivu  case  of  its  own.  'Jht»  objective, 
with  o/  bcf.ro  it,  KU|>|ilio8  its  place.  Our  btwt  writers,  however,  now 
use  %vh(tSt  iw  the  jMissesnive  of  which  ;  us,  "  .K  religion  who.-it  origin  is 
divine.'  BLAIK.  See  more  remarks  on  Which,  at  p.  161. — For  the 
relative  a>,  rvt-  p.  14ti. 

Whoirer.  whof never,  and  whoto,  are  compound  relativoa  equal  to  //« 
whu  ;  or,  The  person  that. — K.  t>8. 

Whatever,  and  whatsoever,  with  whichever  and  whichsoever,  are 
Bouetimes  atljeitives,  and  combine   with   nouns,  and  sonietinies  com- 

•  The  ri'lativo  sninetinies  refer  to  a  trhole  clause  as  its  nnteoedent; 
an,  The  bill  was  rejeeted  by  the  Lords,  which  exrili-d  no  hiiiiiII  degree 
of  jealousy  and  discontent;  that  is,  which  Wini/  or  cir(n/Hi*<unc^,  «*- 
aUd.  Ac. 

f  Who  is  appliejl  to  inferior  animals,  wiien  they  are  represented  u 
f|M«kinK  and  acting  like  rati'-nirl  brings. — K.^.  43,*  h. 

\  What  and  which  are  soinetinies  used  n^  mijfctives ;  as,  "I  know 
not  by  v'hiI  fatality  the  iidvep<iiries  of  the  motion  are  impelled;" 
IvAicA  things  are  an  allegory.     H7itc/(  hero  is  equal  to  Uute. — 1'.  &!,  b. 
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Adjective  Pronouns. 
There  nrz  four  sorts  of  Adjective  Pronouns. 

1.  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  3Ii/,  thi/,  hii<,* 
her,  our,  your,  their,  its,  own.'\ 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each,  every,  either, 
neither. 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  TJiis,  that,  %  with 
their  plurals,  these,  those.% 

4.  The  Indefinite,  None,  any,  all,  such, 
whole,  sonic,  both,  one,  other,  another:  the  last 
three  are  declined  !•*  c  nouns. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

ponnd  relative's,  <^iial  to  thai  viltich.  Tlies*'  coni|Kiiinrt»,  h'>wover, 
piirtirulurly  wlmru.  are  uow  gei:«rully  uvoiiled.  ^yhutevrr  and  wlio. 
tver  aro  uuiot  idwmI. 

That  is  a  /{■Uitire  when  if  can  t>e  turned  Into  who  or  tvliich.  ivithout 
Inttroyiiig  tliu  Beime ;  as,  "  Tbe  diiys  lliat  (ur  wliiclij  are  (iiiMt  aru  gunc 
for  ever." 

That  is  a  Demonttratire  pronoun  wlien  it  U  placed  iinuu-diatpljr 
before  a  noun,  exprenni-d  or  uuilunttodd ;  an,  "  jT/ui/  book  is  ui-w." 
'•  That  IH  not  tlie  one  1  want." 

Th'U  is  a  Omjunctiim  when  it  cannot  be  turned  into  u;/io  oi  wliirh ; 
tint  marks  a  c<)n»e<|ui'uc<'.  an  indication,  or  Dnal  cml :  im.  ••  He  wh« 
lu  pioud  Viiit  h«  w«M  unirerMilly  dctpiKcd."  ilu  aiimviTctl,  '•  T/i'il 
be  never  wu.i  no  happy  an  bo  ia  uow."  Live  well,  Uiat  you  may  dit 
well. 

All  the  imlrfinitf  pronounit,  (except  wnr.)  and  even  the  Ji-numf  ra- 
hVt,  distribiilirr,  and  jK-xviWrr,  are  ailj  lUivli  bplon;;in;;  to  noiiu* 
lither  expri-«iK-d  or  und<-nto<^Ml :  and  in  paiHint;  I  thiuk  tln-y  oii);ht  to 
oe  called  adji-rtiveii. — Sunt  in  used  in  bnOi  uuuibers;  but  it  iituuot  b>. 
Joined  to  a  noun. 

The  pbrane  nnnt  other  shuuld  be  no  other. — Ani>th(r  bus  no  plural. 


*  Hit  and  her  ar*  possi-SKive  prononn*  wlien  placed  imtnedititdy 
befori-  noiiu" ;  but  ulieti  lliey  filand  by  tlK-niHelvcH,  hit  \*  mi  oiiulriS 
the  iRMMMDivu  ante  of  the  perstmul  pronoun  tte,  and  hrr  the  olijectir* 
of  the. 

f  Itt  nnd  num  >u>em  to  b<-  n^  much  entitled  to  the  apix-llatiou  ul 
|a/mie<nivn  pnMMUn!!  ui4  hit  iiii<l  my. 

',  i'liii.  wttfi  '' —  r  a.-.il  htlltr.  may  Ix*  ciiim  <li'iti>inxlmtive  pro 
li'iUti   "«  «fii  :i/i  OI.' and '^'l^     .*<<•<•  Sviitiix.  K. '.W.  b. 

J  That  i*  W'iii"ilm<«  K  1,'el-iliie,  h  Miictimiw  n  lirin.-ni'.ritiioe  piu 
m  un.  iinil  auiiii-luiii-a  u  Ibfuuruitut..  — K.  \i... 
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Promiscuous  exercises  on  NouNS,  &c. 

A  man,  he,  who,  which, 'that,  his,  me,  mine, 
thine,  whose,  they,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its. 
horse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  you^ 
my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  these, 
that,  those — each,  every,  either,  any,  none, 
bride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir,  girl,  madam, 
box,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady ;  sweet  apples ; 
strong  bulls;  fat  oxen;  a  mountainous  country. 

Compare,  Rich,  merry,  furious,  covetous, 
hirge,  little,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigor- 
ous, delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendid, 
gay,  imprudent,  pretty. 

The  human  mind ;  cold  water;  he,  thou,  she, 
it ;  woody  mountains  ;  the  naked  rock  ;  youth- 
ful jollity  ;  goodness  divine  ;  justice  severe;  his, 
thy,  others,  one,  a  peevish  boy  ;  hers,  their 
strokes;  pretty  girls ;  his  droning  flight;  hex 
delicate  cheeks ;  a  man  who ;  the  sun  that ;  i 
bird  which ;  its  pebbled  bed  ;  fiery  darts  ;  a 
iiuuieroub  uruiy ;  love  unbounded ;  a  nobler 
victory  ;  gentler  gales  ;  nature's  eldest  birth  ; 
earth's  lowest  room;  the  winds  triumphant; 
some  flowery  stream  ;  the  tempestuous  billows  ; 
these  things  ;  those  books  ;  that  breast  which  ; 
the  rich  man's  insolence ;  your  (jueen ;  all 
who  ;  a  boy's  drum ;  himself,  themselves,  my- 
self.* 


■  •  Hie    pvnkinul    prunouns,    Himtftf,    UrrvJf.    thtmsrJrfi,    Ice...    iirc 
OHcil   ill   till)  nnmtnalivt  amu  lis  well  tm  in  tlio  (ibji-ctivc;   as,  Hiiii»»\J 

•  lliltl    IMIIlH. 

Mr     ll'iiir.    ill    III*  Oniiiiiiiiir.   kiivm.   tlu-y    '»*''<'   ■>■■!>'   ■"■<°   <M'^\   vix^ 
tLv    n</mt>ui.l\\>4 :    l>iil    tliiH    im   h    iiii'.taUl-.    Tt   (lify    litivt-    tin-  oiji-cfir* 
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Of  Verbs. 

A  Verb  13  a  word  tliat  offlrmt  somctliiDS  of  its  nominative ;  or 

A  Verb  is  a  word  Avhicli  expresses  hcinp,  do/iig, 
or  suffcriuf)  ;  as,  I  «/», — I  love, — I  am  loved. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active,  Passive, 
and  Neuter. 

A  verb  Active  expresses  action  passing  from 
an  actor  to  an  object;  as,  iid^me^, -strikes  the 
table.* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  the  sufferinff  of 
an  action,  or  the  enduriny  of  what  another 
does ;  as.  The  table  is  struck. 

A  verb  Neuter  expresses  being ;  or  a  state 
of  being,  or  action  confined  to  the  actor;  as,  1 
am,  he  sleejjs,  you  run.'f 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

The  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective,  hav- 
ing only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative  :  thus, 

Pres.  D  I,  liiive,  tihull.  will,  may,  cnn,  nm,  must. 
J^ast.  Did,   had,     should,  would,  might,  could,  was,  must. 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being,  been.  Be, 
do,  have,  and  will,  are  often  princijjid  verbs. | 

Ltl  is  mi  oc/i'ir  vnrb,  and  c^'niplete.  Ought  is  a  dt/tcUvt  verb, 
haTing  only  tlie  Prtunt  and  /U  (  nidicativc. — P.  47,  nii</. 


*  Aetivf.  vprbi  are  rallml  tran-itivr  verbs,  bi'cauw  the  action  pnwea 
trma  tlio  ut'T  to  Uie  olJ.Mt.— K.  y.W   .Vote. 

t  NtuV-r  viTbH  ur"  rnllod  intrnnu'lire,  bocnun"  llioir  artli>n  in  con- 
floed  ia  U}«  lulor.  uud  i\w»  nut  |>iti<N  over  to  un  ulijcrt. —  I'hildrfn  nhotild 
not  be  Iri'.iLUd  too  toon  wilU  tht  diUin  lion  bt-twecn  aclhe  and  tuuitr 
terbt. 

X  It  was  l)uni;:ht  i|ull<-  unn"ci't<'wrjr  to  conjiijrnin  the  vnrim  har* 
•nd  dfi,  Lc  throUKJi  nil  tlp-ir  niwdii  and  tenwit;  liivniiM'  n  rliild  Ih^t 
can  readiljr  cui\)ugutv  llio  virb  lu  Itn-t,  cuu  ej«il,v  c»iOugntc  uu>  utiier 
terb. 
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A  verb  is  rleclined  by  Voices,  Moods, 
Tenses,  Numbers,  aii<l  Persons. 

Of  the  Moods  of  Verbs. 

Verbs  have  five  moods  ;  namely,  the  Indi- 
cative, Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive. 

The  Indicative  mood  simply  declares  a 
thing;  as.  He  loves;  he  is  loved ;  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

Tiie  Poteyitial  mood  implies  possibility,  li- 
berty, power,  will,  or  obligation  ;  as,  The  wind 
may  blow  ;  we  may  walk  or  ride  ;  I  can  swim ; 
he  would  not  stay ;  you  should  obey  your 
parents. 

The  Suhjunctive  mood  represents  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&c.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  express- 
ed or  understood,  and  followed  by  another 
verb ;  as,  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us, 
carry  us  not  up  hence. 

The  Imperative  mood  commands,  exhorts, 
entreats,  or  permits  ;  as.  Do  this ;  Remember 
thy  Creator  ;  hear^  0  my  people  ;  go  thy  way. 

The  Infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  number 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  before  it ;  as, 
To  Love. 


Kxiilanatlnns  of  tho  modds  and  tenses  of  vorbs  nrc  inscrtwl  hert 
fur  till-  >«iko  of  order;  but  it  w.mld  be  biRlily  l:iiiiro|HT  to  detain 
thi-  liiirii  r  .*>  loiv.'  a.^  to  coiniiiit  tlicm  to  ineinnry.  II  ■  i>UKbt,  thor©- 
f.iii',  rilt  T  c'ttinjt  tlip  <\  ntiitiMn  of  n  vi'ib.  to  proc-cl  to  the  intloctlon 
of  it  wiiliMiii  dcliiy ;  luid  wlien  ln>  ci'm-ii  to  the  i-x  rcWcn  im  the  vorlw. 
Ik-  can  liH>k  buck  tu  the  dulliiitiuii  of  n  verb  uctivo,  &c.,  as  occaMioo 
niiiv  ti'(|iiire. 
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Of  Tenses,  or  Distinctions  of  Time. 

The  Prcaciit  tense  expresses  what  is  going 
on  just  now ;  as,  I  Io9c  you ;  I  strike  the 
table. 

The  Past  tense  represents  the  action  or 
event  either  as  passed  and  finished ;  as,  He 
broke  the  bottle  and  spilt  the  brandy ;  or  it 
represents  the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certain 
time  past ;  as.  My  father  teas  coming  home 
when  I  met  him. 

The  Perfect  tense  implies  that  an  action  has 
just  now,  or  lately,  been  quite  finisiied ;  as, 
John  has  cut  his  finger ;  I  have  sold  my  horse. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
past,  before  another  event  happened ;  as.  All 
the  judges  had  taken  their  places  before  Sir 
Koger  came. 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
come  ;  as,  I  unll  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice.* 

The  Futiire  perfect  intimates  that  the   ac 
tion  will  be  fully  accomplished,  at,  or  befor 
the  time  of  another  future  action   or   event 
as,   I   s/tall   have    got    my    lesson    before    ten 
o'clock  to-morrow. 


•  Mr.  Walker  and  otlicrs  li:\v<>  divided  the  first  fiitiiri"  Into  th« 
futUTt  fi)rr'tUiii0,  and  the  future  pnmxiring  or  cntmautlinif.  Tliut 
thU  dintitictinn  U  itli'W>liit<'ly  ricri'usar.v.  mt  Mr.  \\ulkcr  iifilrniH,  ia 
tscrrdinfjly  iiunHimulii'-  ;  Inr  wlu-ii  u  Icii;  iiur  luin  ocoimioii  lo  um*  tlia 
fu'iirc  tinv>.  (Ilia  <Iivii(i..n  will  n.it  in  tin?  Inist  lutaiHt  liitn  in  doter- 
niininK  wli.-th>-r  he  iMiKht  to  uhp  xpUI  riithcr  tlmii  lAotf,  Ac — TUer«»- 
furu  tliia  diviaiuD  aonrua  uu  uxuful  jmriKjee. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  TENSES. 

ON    THE    PRESENT. 

1.  The  Present  Tcn':e  is  used  to  exju-css  a  JiaUl  or  cuttom; 
as,  He  snuffs  ;  She  goes  to  church.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
to  pc^^ons  long  since  dead,  when  the  narrntioii  of  their 
actions  excites  our  passion;*  ;  as,  "Nero  is  abhorred  for  his 
cruelty."     "  Milton  is  admired  for  his  sublimity." 

2.  Ill  historical  narration,  it  is  beautifully  u.-ed  for  the 
Fa^t  Tense;  as,  ''Caesar  Icaies  Gaul,  croa«w  the  Rubicon, 
and  enters  Italy  with  five  thousasd  men."  It  is  sometimes 
ased  with  fine  efi"ect  for  the  Perfect;  as,  "  In  the  book  of 
Genesis,  Mo.'^^es  telh  us  who  were  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham,"— for  has  told  us. 

3.  When  preceded  by  such  words  ns  when,  be/ore,  as 
toon  as,  after,  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  future 
action ;  as.  When  he  comes,  he  will  be  welcome.  As  soon 
as  the  pobt  arrives,  the  letters  will  be  delivered. 

4.  In  the  conlinuate,  progressive,  or  compound  form,  it 
expresses  an  action  begun  and  going  on  just  now,  but  not 
complete  ;  as,  I  am  studying  my  lesson  ;  he  is  writing  a  letter. 

0.\    THE    P.\8T. 

The  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  or  state  is  Zi- 
mited  by  the  circumstance  of  time  or  place;  ns,  "  We  saw 
him  yesterday."  "We  were  in  bed  when  he  arrived."  Hero 
the  words  yesterday  and  tvhen  limit  the  action  and  state  to 
a  particular  time. — Alter  d^ath  all  agents  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Poit  Tcn^e,  because  time  is  limited  and  defined  by  the 
Zi/e  of  the  person  ;  as,  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  waa  remarka- 
ble tor  her  beauty." 

This  ti  u se  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  narratine  style, 
becau-^e  nil  narration  implies  some  circumstance ;  ns,  "Socra- 
tes refused  to  adore  fal.se  gods."  Here  the  period  of  Socra- 
tes' Ulf  being  a  limited  part  of  past  time,  circumscribes  tho 
narration — It  is  improper  then  to  say  of  one  already  dead, 
'•  He  has  been  much  admired  ;  he  has  done  much  good  ;"  but 
"  He  was  much  ndmired  ;   he  did  much  good." 

Although  the  P.ist  Tense  is  usid  whtii  the  action  is  eir- 
eumstan'.ially  expre>se(l  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limits 
the  time  of  the  action  to  some  definite  portion  of  past  time, 
yet  buoh  words  as  often,  sometimes,  many  a  time,  frequently, 
and  similar  vague  intimations  of  time,  except  in  narrations, 
require  the  perfect,  because  they  admit  a  certain  latitude, 
and  do  not  limit  the  action  to  any  d-finite  portion  of  past 
time;  thus,  "  llow  often  have  we  seen  the  proud  despised." 
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ON    THE    PERFECT. 

The  Perfect  Ten.'e  cliiefly  denotes  the  accompli<hniea» 
of  mere  facts  witliout  any  necessary  relation  to  time  or 
place,  or  any  other  circum>t:mce  of  their  existence;  ai-, 
Philosophers  have  eiulearoured  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
evil.     In  general,  however,  it  denotes: 

1.  Au  iiction  newly  finished;  as,  I  have  heard  great  new 
The  po.st  has  arrived,  but  has  brought  no  letters  for  you. 

2.  An  action  done  in  a  definite  space  of  time  (sucl^  as 
day,  a  week,  a  year,)  a  part  of  which  has  yet  to  elapse ;  as, 
I  have  'pent  this  day  well. 

8.  An  action  perfected  some  time  ago,  but  whose  conse- 
|uences  extend  to  the  pre.sent  time;  as,  We  have  neglected 
our  duty,  and  are  therefore  unhappy. 

Duration,  or  existence,  requires  the  perfect;  as,  He  has 
been  dead  four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  has  written  orations, 
because  the  orations  are  still  in  existence;  but  we  cannot  say, 
Cicero  has  written  poems,  because  the  poems  do  not  exist; 
they  are  lost;   therefore  we  must  say,  Cicero  wrote  poemiu 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  in  which  this  tense  Is 
improperly  used  for  the  past: 

"  1  Ji.'ive  somewhere  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  cliarita- 
ble  mnri,  which  has  very  much  pleased  me."  Spect.  No.  177. 
The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  rather  narrative  than 
uterlioe;  and  therefore  it  should  be,  "which  very  much 
^leased  me;"  that  is,  when  I  read  it. — "When  that  the  poor 
hath  cried,  Cicsar  hath  wept."  Shakcsp.  The  style  is 
here  narrative;  Cujsar  was  dead  ;  it  should  therefore  be, 
"When  the  poor  crird,  Cicsar  wept." — "Though  in  old  age 
the  ciicle  of  our  ploa'^ures  is  more  contiacted  than  it  has 
formerly  been,  yet,"  &c.  Blair,  serm.  VI.  It  should  be, 
♦•  than  it  formerly  xcas ;"  because  in  old  age,  the  former 
stages  of  liff,  contraste*!  with  the  present,  convey  an  idea, 
act  of  coTiipUtinn,  but  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  sub 
ject  of  narration  rntlier  than  of  assertion.  "  I  have  kuown 
Lira,  Eugcnius,  when  he  hat  been  going  to  a  play  or  an 
opera  divert  the  money  which  was  d'.'signed  for  that  pur- 
pose, upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  in 
ihe  street."  Sj)''Ct.  No.  177.  It  should  be,  "  when  he  was 
going,"  and  "  whom  he  m«r  with  in  the  street;"  because  the 
mtions  arc  circumstantially  related  by  the  phrases,  when 
going  to  a  play  and  in  the  street. 

ON    TUE    rLTtHE    PF.BFECT. 

Upon  more  careful  reflection,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Second  Future  should  have  will  or  shall  in  all  the  persons, 
J  Oi  the  first,     lir.  Murray  has  excluded  will  from  th« 
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firat  person,  and  shall  from  the  xfco/id  iind  t/iird,  because 
they  iippeav  to  hiru  to  be  ii. correctly  :ippiieil;  iiiul  in  the 
exaniples  which  he  ha:-  iiildiiceil.  t^ty  are  incorrectly  ap- 
plied ;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them 
altogetlicr  (Vom  every  sentence.  The  tau't  is  in  the  writer 
he  has  ajiplied  them  wrong,  a  th;i}g  that  is  often  done  with 
u-ill  and  .■/((///  in  the  ./jr.''/  future  as  well  a>  in  the  second. 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  icill  in  the  Jimt  futui-e,  to  inti- 
mate my  resolution  to  perform  a  future  action;  as,  •'!  ici/l 
go  to  cliurch,  for  I  am  resolved  to  g<>,"  why  should  I  not 
employ  tviU  in  the  5cco«tf  future,  to  intimate  my  resolution 
or  determination  to  have  an  action  Jini-sheJ  before  a  speci- 
fied future  time?  Thus,  "  I  tcZ/ have  written  my  letters 
before  supper;"  that  is,  I  am  determined  to  have  my  letters 
ti:)i>hed  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this  affirmation, 
respecting  the  time  of  finishing  the  letters,  called  in  ques- 
tion, the  propriety  of  using  uiU  in  the  Jirxl  person  would 
be  unquestionable ;  thus,  You  will  not  have  tinishcd  your 
it'tters  before  supper,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  tiill.  Will  what? 
Vi  ill  have  finished  my  letters. 

Shall,  in  like  manner,  may  with  propiiity  be  applied  to 
tlie  second  and  third  person.  In  the  third  person,  for  in- 
stanc"',  if  I  say,  "  He  nill  have  paid  me  his  bill  before 
June,"  1  merely  foretell  wh.it  he  will  have  done  ;  but  that 
i-  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  since  I  have  found  him  so  dilatory,  I  will  compel  him 
to  pay  it  b  fore  .June;  and  as  this  was  ray  meaning,  I 
should  have  employed  shall,  as  in  the  first  future,  and  suid, 
*•  He  xhall  have  paid  me  his  bill  before  .June." 

If  is  tri!e,  tliat  we  seldom  use  this  future  ;  we  rather  ex- 
[•ress  the  idea  ns  nearly  as  we  can,  by  the  Jirxl  future,  and 
say,  '•Hcshall  payhis  bill  before  June;"  but  when  we  do  use 
the  secnd  future,  it  is  evident,  I  trust,  from  the  examples 
just  given,  that  shall  and  iciV/ should  be  applied  in  it,  exactly 
us  they  are  iu  they?/-*/. — See  1  Cor.  xv.  -4;  Luke  xvii.  10. 

ON    THE    AUXILIARY    VKRB3. 

The  au.viliary  verbs,  as  tliey  are  called,  such  as.  Do,  thall^ 
Witt,  tiiai/,  run,  and  musi,  are  in  reality  separate  verbs,  and 
were  originally  used  as  such,  having  after  them,  either  the 
Past  Parti  ;i]ile,  or  the  Infinitive  Mood,  with  the  to  sup- 
pressed, fir  the  sake  of  sound,  as  it  is  after  bid,  dare,  &o. 
(see  Syntax,  Ilule  VI.)  Thus,  I  have  loved.  We  may  to 
love.  He  "•///  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  may  to  hove 
loved.  We  might  to  have  got  a  prize.  I  would  to  have  given 
him  the  book.    All  must  to  die.    I  shall  to  stop.    I  can  to  go. 
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These  verbs  are  ahvajs  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the 
Infinitive  or  participle;  and  ultliuiigh  this  would  he  a  simpler 
•way  of  parsing  the  vitIj  than  the  cmnmon,  yet  in  conijilinient 
perhaps  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  prjinmiariansin  general  con- 
sider the  auxiliary  and  the  fullcwnig  verb  in  the  infinitive  or 
participle  as  one  virb,  and  par^e  and  construe  it  accoi-dingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaric-i  in  the  I'ntrntial  mood  refer  to 
present,  paxt,  and  fuiurt  time.  Tl\is  needs  not  excite  sur- 
prise; for  even  the  Present  Indicative  can  be  made  to  ^x~ 
firess future  time  as  we\'  as  the  Future  itself.  Thus,  "He 
leaves  town  to-mormw." 

Present  time  is  expressed  in  tJie  following  sentence:  "I 
wish  he  couid  or  uould  come  just  now." 

I'asl  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiliaries;  as, 
"It  teas  my  desire  that  lie  sliould  or  trouM  come  yester- 
day."    "Though  ho  was  ill,  he  miyhl  recover." 

Future. — I  am  anxious  that  he  should  or  would  come  to- 
morrow. If  he  come,  I  mny  speak  to  him.  If  he  would 
delay  his  journe}-  a  few  days,  I  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  accompany  him. 

Although  such  examples  as  these  are  commonly  adduced 
as  proofs  that  these  auxiliaries  refer  to  present,  past,  and 
future  time,  yet  I  think  it  is  pritty  evident  that  miijht,  rould, 
would,  and  should,  with  7nn>/  ami  can,  merely  express  liberty, 
ahilitfi,  u-ill,  uikI  //«/»/, witliout  any  reference  to  tinieatall,  and 
that  the  pi-ecise  time  is  poncrally  determined  by  the  drift  or 
scope  of  the  senti'uce,  or  rather  by  the  adrrrh  or  participle 
that  is  subjoined  or  understood,  and  not  by  these  auxiliaries. 

Must  and  nuijht,  fcr  instance,  merely  imply  vecessitf/,  and 
oblit/iition,  witliout  any  necessary  relation  to  time;  for  when 
I  say,  "  I  must  do  it,"  tuusl  merely  denotes  the  necessity  I 
am  under,  and  do  the  pre^ent  time,  which  might  easily  bo 
tueiile  future,  by  saying.  "  i  must  ilo  it  nezt  week ;"  here  fu- 
ture time  is  exjiressed  by  nrxt  u-erk,  and  not  by  must.  If 
I  say.  '■  I  must  Imve  done  it:"  here  Tniift  merely  expresses 
necejisity,  as  liefore.  and  I  hare  done,  t\\c  post  lime.  "  Thest 
ought  yp  to  do:"  here  nufht  merely  denotes  obligation,  and 
do  the  present  time.  "  These  ouglit  ye  to  have  done  ;"  hero 
ought  merely  expresses  duty  or  f-ldigation,  as  before ;  but 
tiie  time  of  its  existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  dont, 
and  not  by  ought,  as  Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

A*  mtul  will  iirit  B'lniit  i>r  thi-  iJijertii-r  aft»T  It.  iiur  in  rven  preceded 
or  •uc-cowIihJ  l>y  tln'  ciKii  >'(  It"'  itilitiilivr,  it  Ijiih  Ix^i-ii  omxiiJcTwl  MU  «l>' 
•iliil''  ikiixilinry,  lilvi'  mny  •r  ctti,  lnliiii(.-inK  to  llii-  I'olciitiiil  MihkI. 

thuilil,  1)11  till'  (onlniry.  iH  iia  in(ic|><-iiili-nt  vvrb,  thuugh  defuctivo,  and 
•IwHj'a  Kuvrrni  kDuthvr  virl)  iu  the  iu&uitirv. 
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Of  will  and  SHALL. 

Will,  in  the  first  person  singular  ami  ji>/«ra/,  intimates  re 
lolui'ion  and  promising  ;  as,  I  tciU  \\ot  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me.    We  will  go.     I  wiil  make  of  tbee  a  great  nation. 

Will,  in  the  second  and  third  person,*  coia\\\o\\\y  foretells ; 
as.  He  will  reward  the  vighteou.-:.  You,  or  the^v,  will  be 
very  happy  there. 

Shall,  in  the /irsi  person,  on\y  foretells ;  as,  I,  or  we,  shall  gn 
to-morrow.  lu  the  second  and  third  person,  Shall  promises, 
commands,  or  threatens  ;  as.  They,  or  you,  shall  be  reward- 
ed.  Thou  shall  not  steal.   The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  ahull  die. 

But  this  must  be  understood  of  affirmative  sentences  only, 
for  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse  com- 
monly takes  place  ;  as,  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pie  ? 
i.  e.  will  j/ou  permit  me  to  send  it?  Will  James  return  to- 
morrow ?  i.  e.  do  you  expect  him? 

When  the  second  fwxd  third  person*  are  represented  as  the 
subjects  of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  thoughts, 
SHALL  foretells,  as  in  the  first  person  ;  as,  "  He  tays,  ht 
shall  be  a  loser  by  this  bargain,"  "Do  you  suppose  you  shall 
gof  and  WILL  promises,  as  in  the  first  person;  as,  "Ho 
»ays  he  will  bring  Popes  Homer  to-morrow."  You  say  you 
will  certainly  come. 

Of  Shall,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  never  expre^^ses  the 
will  or  resolution  of  its  Nominalice ;  Thus,  1  shall  fall  ; 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  ;  lie  shall  be  rewarded  ;  ex- 
press no  resolution  on  the  part  of  /.  thou,  he. 

Did  will,  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  the  re-olutioa 
of  its  Nom.,  the  difficulty  of  applying  will  and  sht  U  would 
be  at  an  end  ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  ;  for  though  will  in  tiio 
first  person  always  expresses  the  resolution  oi'  its  2\'<im.,  yet 
in  the  second  iwid  third  jiCrson  it  does  not  uln-ai/s  fore,  ell,  l)Ut 
often  intimates  the  resolution  of  its  j\'om.  as  strongly  as  it 
does  in  this  firs:  peiS(.n  ;  thus.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  may  have  life.  He  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  hus- 
band's brother.  />«•«/.  XXV.  7 ;  see  also  verse  9.  Accordingly 
would,  the  past  time  of  trill,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  ;  as, 
And  he  was  angry,  and  would  n  t  go  in.     Luke  xv.  28. 

Should  and  would  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  shall 
and  Will,  they  are  generally  attended  with  a  supposition; 
as.  Were  I  to  run,  1  .•'hniild  soon  l>e  fatigued,  &.c. 

Should  is  often  useii  instead  <jf  ought,  to  exprtss  duty  or 
obligation;  as,  We  should  remember  the  poor;  Wo  ouyht 
to  obey  (jod  rather  than  men. 

*  Sci-  pngc  141,  obii.  3(1. 
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Of  Verbs. 

TO    LOVE.  ACTIVE    VOICE.      • 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PEE8EXT    TENSE 

Simjular.  Plural. 

vc  'on  I  love  1.  We  love 

t  Thou  lovcst  2.   You*  love 

8  He  loves  or  lovietn  3.  They  love 

PAbT    TEX8E. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  loved  1.  We  loved 
'2.  Thou  lovedst  2.  You  loved 
3.  He  loved                           3.  They  loved 

FEBFECT    TENSE. 

Its  signs  are,  have,  hast,  has,  or  hath. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  loved  1.  We  have  loved 

2.  Thou  hast  loved  2.   You  have  loved 
8.   lie  has  or  hath  loved  3.   They  have  loved 

PLLTERFECT    TENSE. 

Signs,  hqd,  hadsl. 
Singular.  Plural, 

1     I  had  loved  !.•  We  had  loved  * 

2.  Thou  hiulst  loved  2.   You  had  loved 
3    He  had  loved  3.   They  had  loved 

fl'tcrk  tense. 
Signs,  shall  or  will. 
Singular.  Plural, 

1.  I  f  hill  I  or  will  love  1.   We  shall  or  will  lovo 

2.  Thou  shall  or  wilt  love        2.   You  shnll  or  will  love 
8.    He  shall  or  will  lovo  3.   Thty  shall  or  will  love 


*   you   buM  alwayi  •  plural  verb,  evon   when  applied  to  •  HngU 

iiiJiviJual. 
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FUTURE    PEKrECT. 

[See  pages  28,  24.] 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Slmll  or  will  have  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

2.  Sliult  or  wilt  have  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

3.  Shall  or  will  have  loved  3.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Signs,  may,  can,  or  must. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can*  love  1.  May  or  can  love 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  love       2.   ^L-iy  or  can  love 
8.  May  or  can  love  3.  May  or  can  love 

PAST. 

Signs,  might,  could,  would,  or  should. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Might,    could,    would,    or  1.  Might,    could,  would,  oi 

should  love  should  love 

2.  Mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  love  should  love 

3.  Might,    could,    would,    or  3.  Might,  could,  would,   or 

should  love  •  should  love 

PEBFECT. 

Signs,  may,  can,  or  viust  have. 
Singular.  J'lural. 

1.  May  or  can*  have  loved       1.   May  or  can  have  loved 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  loved    2.   May  or  can  have  loved 

3.  May  or  can  have  loved         3.   May  or  can  have  loved 


•  Mtitt,  althooKli  it  brlnnK*  lui  propprly  to  the  present  and  per/eel 
potontiul  iiH  m<iy  or  ran,  him  Iwrii  utiiittnl  fur  wniit  (if  riMnn:  but  Id 
going  over  thiiip  ti-n-<«-H.  wiili  llir  '.ix.liiirii-*,  owe  liv  mir.  it  (h  pa»jr  to 
Xnkv  It  iu  thuii :  1  uiutt  l"i<<.  'i'liou  ..-.  «f  ine,  Ic. — iki;  Jd  luitu,  p.  UT. 
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PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Signs ;  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Might,  could,  would,  or      1.   Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  have  loved  should  have  loved 

2.  Migl.t^t,  &;•.,  havj  lovcJ    2.   Migh'.  b^v  loved 
8.  Might  have  loved  3.  Might  have  loved 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PEESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love  1.  If  we  love 

2.  If  thou  love  2.  If  you  love 

3.  If  he  love  3.  If  they  love* 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 

I.   Love,  or  love  thou,  or  2.   Love,  or  love  ye  or  you. 

Do  thou  lovef  or  do  ye  love 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present,  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  Loving.       Pasl,  Loved.       Perfect,  Having  loved.  J 

•  "Tlie  remalninz  ten«ofl  of  the  sutjiinctire  mood  are,  in  ererv 
rciip<'ct,  Himiliir  to  the  tomMpniiiliiiK  tollman  of  tlie  inilicutivi-  mood, 
with  thf  addition  to  tlic  Vi-iij  of  n  ci>iij miction  vX|iroH.H(-rI  or  implied, 
dcnotiii);  a  couditioa,  motive-,  wi)th,  or  suppoititiou." — hee  p.  33,  uot« 
2d. 

f  Tlie  impprative  mwKl  iji  not  ontitlid  to  threr  porsoni.  In  (trict 
propriety,  it  hajt  only  the  trc'/nii  p<ri'on  in  b'llh  nnmU-rii.  For  wh''n 
I  Boy,  iiut  mo  lovo:  I  mean,  1'.  rniit  thnn  ino  to  love.  Hence,  let 
mr  On-r.  in  conittnied  tliuH :  irl  lliou  mt  (to)  loif.  or  do  tliou  let  me 
Uul  ''"'C  To,  the  iii|;n  of  the  intlniiivA,  Ix  not  UHcd  after  Ut.  8«« 
Hvnt:ix,  R.  VI.  No  one  wiil  tmy  that  prrniit  (m<  to  love)  U  the  first 
pernon  alnipilnr,  im|H-nitivc-  niood  :  then,  why  ahould  Ifl  tme  to  love), 
which  i<  extt<-tly  niiniliir,  h>-  culled  tht:  tirH  ponton  T  The  Latin  vrrb 
WHnUi  the  /Sri/  p'-rn'ra.  und  if  It  Ua>  th"  l/iinl,  it  li»s  iil«.)  «  different  ter- 
oiinnli'iii  f  >r  it.  which  \»  not  the  caou  in  the  Kiiglish  verb. — K.  118. 

J  tiec  Key,  .No.  MH-ni. 
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Exercises  on  the  Tenses  of  Verbs,  and  Cases 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

*  We  love  him  ;  James  loves  me  ;  it  amuses 
him  ;  we  shall  conduct  them  ;  they  Avill  divide 
the  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country  ; 
friends  invite  friends;  she  can  read  her  lesson; 
she  may  play  a  tune ;  you  might  please  her ; 
thou  mayst  ask  him  ;  he  may  have  betrayed 
us ;  we  migiit  have  diverted  the  children ; 
John  can  deliver  the  message. 

I  love  ;  to  love  ;  love  ;  reprove  thou  ;  has 
loved  ;  we  tied  the  knot ;  if  we  love  ;  if  thou 
love ;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  to 
love  ;  to  baptize;  to  have  loved  ;  loved  ;  loving; 
to  survey ;  having  surveyed ;  write  a  letter ; 
read  your  lesson  ;  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice ; 
honour  thy  father. 

The  teacher,  if  he  choosicg.  may  now  acqnaint  the  learner  with  th« 
difference  iR-twecn  the  Ni>iiiiii!itlrc  ami  the  Olijective. 

The  Nomiiiativo  acts  ;  the  Olijective  is  n  Ud  upm:  aa.  Iff  eats  apples. 

The  Nominative  cuinmouly  conien  be/art  the  verb,  the  Oljectivo 
after  it. 

Cfncernins  prononns,  it  may  W  oh-erved,  that  the  first  tpfdks;  the 
•econd  in  8|>okeu  to ;  ami  the  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spoken  of, 

•  We  may  p.irse  the  first  nentenci'.  Ft  example.  We  lore  hfm; 
We,  the  lirst  prr.-Rinal  ]iriiniiiiii,  plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  the 
Nominative;  loce.  a  verb  active,  tli<<  first  person,  plural,  present. 
Indicative;  him,  the  Uiird  ]>ersonul  pruiiuuu,  singular,  mahcutiue,  the 
Objective. 

QDKSTIONS  WlllCn  SHOULD  BE  I'UT  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

How  do  ycxi  know  tliat  /'Tf  Is  plural  '  Ans.  B.  cause  loe  its  Nominiv- 
live  is  plur«l.  IInw  do  you  know  tliat  loxc  Is  the  lirst  person?  Ant. 
Because  we  is  the  first  personal  pninoun,  and  the  verb  is  always  of 
the  s;ime  number  and  prrsuu  with  the  noun  or  pronouu  before  it. — K. 
102.  101. 

Many  of  the  phrasps  in  this  page  may  b«>  converted  into  exorcises  of  a 
difTerent  kind;  thus  the  meaning  of  the  senli'ncc.  We  love  him,  may  be 
expressed  by  the  passive  voice;  as,  Jfc  is  loied  by  ut. 

it  may  also  be  turno<l  into  a  question,  or  made  a  negative;  as.  Do  toe 
love  him  t  &c.      We  dn  Jtut  Une  him. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  using  the  exercise  on  a  single  page; 
but  the  variety  of  methods  tliat  eVTy  ingenious  and  diligent  teachox 
may  invent  and  adopt  to  engnge  the  attention  and  Improve  the  under 
■Ittudili^  uf  hia  pupils,  la  past  tiudiug  out. 
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Of  Verbs. 
TO  BE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  J'lural. 

1.  I  am*  1.  We  are 

2.  Thou  art  2.  You  are 
8.  He  is  3.  They  are 

PAST    TE.NSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  w:i3  1.  We  were 

2.  Thow  wnst  2.  Yen  were 

3.  lie  was  3.  They  were 

PERFECT    TE.NSE. 

Singular.  J'lural. 

1.  I  have  been  1.  We  have  bee/i 

2.  Tliou  hast  been  2.  Ymi  liave  been 

3.  lie  has  been  3.  They  bare  been 

PLUPERFECT  TE.NSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  liavp  boon  1.   We  ba<l  bpon 

2.  Thou  liadst  been  2.   You  hiul  been 

3.  lie  haJ  bv;ua  3.   They  huJ  been 

FUTURE    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  -hall  or  will  be  1.  We  sliall  or  will  be 

2.  Thou  •'halt  or  wilt  be  2.  You  shall  or  will  bo 

3.  lie  .^hall  or  will  be  3.  They  shall  or  will  bo 


*  Hut  loving  nflpr  am,  Ac,  and  ynn  mitko  it  an  Artire  verb  In  the 
tirnf/rrtgivf  P>mi. — Tliiiit,  I  nm  lurinff,  thou  art  Un-inr),  ho  Is  tovirtg, 
Ac.    I'.  :w. 

Cut  Urvfd  afttT   um,  uuJ    >uu   will    mako  it  a  7\iin're  verb.— Se* 

p    'iil. 
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Of  Vei^bs. 


Singular. 


rCTCRE  PERFECT  TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  Cl:r:Il  at  „ill  br.ve  b:cu       1.  Shnll  o,  ki\]  hiTC  been 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  been      2.  Shall  or  will  have  been 

3.  Shall  or  will  have  been       3.   Shall  or  will  have  beep 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May*  or  can  be  1.  May  or  can  be 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  bo  2.  May  or  can  be 
8.   May  or  can  be  3.  May  or  can  be 


Singular. 

1.  Might,  &c.,  be 

2.  Mightj-t  be 

3.  Might  be 


Plural. 
Might  be 
Might  be 
Might  be 


Singular. 

1.  May  or  can  have  been 

2.  Muyst  or  canst  have  been 

3.  May  or  can  have  been 


Plural. 

1.  May  or  can  have  been 

2.  May  or  can  iiave  been 

3.  May  or  can  have  been 


PLUPERFECT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Mifiht  have  been  1.  Might  have  been 

2.  Mightst  have  been  2.  Might  have  been 

3.  Might  have  been  8.  Might  have  been 


•  See  Note,  p.  28 :  alao  Note  2d,  o.  87. 
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Of  Verbs. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

TRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  be*  1.  If  we  be 

2.  If  thou  be  2.  If  you  be 

3.  If  he  be  3.  If  they  be 

PAST    TE.VSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were  1.  If  we  were 

2.  If  thou  wen  2.  If  you  were 

3.  If  he  were  3.   If  they  weref 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 

i-  Be,  or  be  thou  2.   Be,  or  be  ye  or  yon 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present,  To  be  Perfect,  To  have  been 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pruent,  Being.       Pait,  Been.      Perfect,  Having  been. 


*  Dt  \»  ortpn  Qscd  in  tlio  ^riptunii  and  dome  other  books  for  tb* 
Prticnt  Inilicativf ;  a.H,  We  bf  true  men.  fur  wo  are. 

f  The  rcniitining  tcn»ca  of  tliiii  ni<nKl  nro,  in  every  respect,  Biml- 
lar  to  the  CDrntijKjnding  tcn^ra  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  But  noma 
t»y,  tli»l  the  Future  Perfect,  when  ueed  with  a  conjnnrl.im,  haa  thaO 
In  all  the  pon<<in«:  Ihuii,  If  I  $hnU  have  loved,  If  tliDii  thalt  bare 
loTod,  If  he  t)iall  have  loved,  If  we,  you  or  they  thaU  have  |i>vp<l. — 
8.V  p.  ifl.  note  l»t. 

Thoug'i,  vnlrtt,  errrpt,  vihf.lhrr,  Ac,  vany  be  Juinud  to  the  SubJuD» 
thu  Muod,  AM  well  aa  i/. 

C  J.  I.. 
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Of  Verbs. 

JExercises  on  the  Verb  To  Be. 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  they  were,  we 
are,  hast  been,  has  been,  we  have  been,  hadst 
been,  he  liad  been,  you  have  been,  she  has 
been,  we  were,  they  had  been, 

I  shall  be,  shalt  be,  we  will  be,  thou  wilt 
be,  they  shall  be,  it  will  be,  thou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been,  we 
shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be,  she  may  be, 
you  may  be,  he  must  be,  they  should  be, 
mightst  be,  he  would  be,  it  could  be,  wouldst 
be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mayst  have  been,  they 
can  have  been,  I  might  have  been,  you  should 
have  been,  woukhst  have  been,  (if)  thou  be, 
we  be,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we  were,  I  be. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been,  if 
I  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  having  been,  if  we  be, 
if  they  be,  to  be. 

Snow  is  white;  he  was  a  good  man;  we 
have  been  younger;  slie  has  been  happy;  it 
had  been  late ;  we  are  old ;  you  will  be  wise ; 
it  will  bo  time  ;  if  they  be  thine;  be  cautious  ; 
be  heedful,  youth  ;*  we  may  be  rich  ;  they 
should  be  virtuous;  thou  mightst  be  wiser; 
they  must  have  been  excellent  scholars ;  they 
might  have  been  powerful. 


•  youth  here  if  prcip'Tly  in  the  Vuralvy  c««ff.  Wlionov^r  iin  liidl- 
Tfdnnl  io  imnicdintcly  ii'I'IVch.'HhI,  the  Vocative  Id  iiHt-d  in  Kiigliali,  ua 
mull  u*  'u  Greek,  Latio,  Ac. 
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Of  Verbs. 

TO  BE  LOVED.  passive  voice. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  Am  loTcd 

2.  Art  loved 
8.  Is  loved 

Singular. 

1.  Was  loved 

2.  Wast  loved 

3.  Was  loved 


PAST   TE5ME. 


Plural. 

1.  Are  loved 

2.  Are  loved 

3.  Are  loved 

Plural. 

1.  Were  loved 

2.  Were  loved 

3.  Were  loved 


PERFECT  TEXSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Hcve  been  loved  1.   Have  been  loved 

Hast  Leon  loved  2.   ILive  beeu  loved 


a.   Has  been  loved 


3.   Huve  been  loved 


PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 
i.   Had  been  lovcil 
2.   Iladst  been  loved 
8.  Had  been  loved 


Plural. 

1.  Had  been  loved 

2.  Had  been  loved 

3.  Had  been  loved 


FUTURE    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

2.  Siiiilt  or  wilt  be  loved 
8.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 


Plural. 

1.  Sliall  or  will  be  loved 

2.  Slmll  or  will  be  loved 

3.  Shall  or  will  bo  loved 


m^  A    P.iKttrfT  Vrrh  U>  formivl   by  piittlni?   thn   /lirt   Partiriple  of 
•iiy  iirtii-f  verb  ttflvr  tli«  Tvrb  to  be  tbruUKh  all  itii  mixHla  and  tcnso*.— 
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ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY. 


Of  Verbs. 

FUTTRE  PEUFECT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Siiall  or  will  have  been     1.   Sh;ill  or  will  have  been 

loved  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  been     2.  Sliall  or  will  have  been 

loved  loved 

8,  Shall  or  will  have  been     3.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
loved  loved 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can  be  loved  1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  be  loved  2.  May  or  can  be  loved 

3.  May  or  can  be  loved  3.  May  or  can  be  loved 


Singular. 

1.  Might,  &c.,  be  loved 

2.  Mightst  be  loved 

3.  Might  bo  loved 


Plural. 

1.  Might  be  loved 

2.  Might  be  loved 

3.  Might  be  loved 


PERFECT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May,  &c.,  have  been  loved     1.  May  have  been  loved 

2.  Mayst  have  been  loved           2.  May  have  been  loved 
8.  May  have  been  loved              3.  May  have  been  loved 

PLTIPERFECT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Mifrlit,  &c.,  have  been  loved    1.  Might  have  been  loved 

2.  Mij;htst  have  been  loved         2.  Might  liave  been  loveJ 
8.  Mi(cht  have  been  loved           3.  Might  have  bccn  loved 


ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY.  3T 

Of  Verbs. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PBKSENT    TENSK. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If*  I  be  loved  1.  If  we  be  loved 

2.  If  thou  be  loved  2.  If  you  be  loved 
8    If  he  be  loved  3.  If  thej  be  loved 


1. 

2. 
S. 

Sinffular. 
If  I  were  loved 
If  thou  wort  loved 
If  he  were  loved 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  were  loved 

2.  If  you  were  loved 

3.  If  they  were  loved 

IMPERATIVE 

MOOD. 

2. 

Singular. 
Be  thou  loved 

2 

Plural. 
.  Be  ye  or  you  loved 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present.  To  be  loved  Perfect.  To  have  been  loved 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present,    Bcin^  loved. 

PatL  Been  loved  Perfect.  Having  been  loved 


•  Th»'  ptijiil  may  at  timcn  l><»  rivju(>»t«><l  to  throw  ont  \f,  and  put 
unlrx,  OvAigh.  telirt/irr,  or  IrM,  in  tt<i  plnc«. 

fif  Aft<T  the  piipll  1(1  fsprrt  in  giiinR  over  th«>  t^ncra  of  the  Tcrb 
a*  tlipy  «re,  Ixi  mnv  be  taiielit  tn  nrait  all  tho  anxiliftrini  hut  one,  and 
BO  oTi>r  the  »erl)  thua :  I'trffnl  riit«-ntial,  I  may  lyru :  thou  maynt 
luTc;  he  may  lovi'.  kr. ;  nnil  thi-n  with  the  next  anxili.iry.  tliiin:  T  ran 
lore;  thou  canit  lure:  ho  ran  lurr,  Ac;  and  Uien  with  nmtl,  thua: 
I  must  loTc;  th<ni  mu#<  Iuti- ;  hi<  mutt  love;  Ar. ;  and  th<-n  with  the 
anxiliarica  of  th«  I\uH  Potential  tbiu:  I  migM  \oy;  thou  mighut 
lure,  kc 


3^  ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 

Of  Verbs. 
Exercues  on  the  Verb  Passive. 

They  are  loved  j  we  are  loved ;  thou  art 
loved ;  it  is  loved ;  she  was  loved ;  he  has 
been  loved ;  you  have  been  loved ;  I  have 
been  loved ;  thou  hadst  been  loved ;  we  shall 
be  loved ;  thou  wilt  be  loved ;  they  will  be 
loved ;  I  shall  have  been  loved ;  you  will  have 
been  loved. 

He  can  be  loved  ;  thou  mayst  be  loved ;  she 
must  be  loved  ;  they  might  be  loved  ;  ye  would 
be  loved ;  they  should  be  loved ;  I  could  be 
loved ;  thou  canst  have  been  loved  ;  it  may 
have  been  loved  ;  you  might  have  been  loved  ; 
if  I  be  loved  ;  *thou  wert  loved  ;  we  be  loved  ; 
you  be  loved  ;  they  be  loved. — Be  thou  loved ; 
be  ye  loved. — To  be  loved ;  loved  ;  having 
been  loved  ;  to  have  been  loved ;  being  loved. 

Promiscuous  Exercises  on  Verbs,  and  Cases 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

Tie  John's  shoes ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
ask  mamma  ;  he  has  learned  his  lessons ;  she 
invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend  you  ; 
he  was  baptized ;  the  minister  baptized  him  ; 
we  should  have  delivered  our  message  ;  papa 
will  reprove  us  ;  divide  the  apples  ;  the  cap- 
tain had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy ;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother ;  a  hunter 
killed  a  hare  ;  were  I  loved ;  were  we  good ; 
wc  should  be  happy,  f 

*  A  ronJuDCtlon  ii  (hniuently  to  b«  understood  her*, 
f  Soe  czcrcis«8  of  •  dilTerent  sort,  page  6^ 
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Of  Verbs. 

An  Active  or  a  Neuter  Verb  mny  be  conjugated  through 
&11  its  moods  and  tensps,  by  ndiling  its  Present  Participle 
to  the  verb  To  be.  Tliis  is  called  the  Progressive  form  : 
because  it  expresses  the  continuation  of  action  or  state. 
Thus,— 

Present.  Past. 

I  am  loving  I  was  loving 

Thou  art  loving  Thou  wast  loving 

..V.     ^«  is  loving,  &c.  He  was  loving,  &c. 

The  Present  and  Past  Indicative  are  also  conjugated  by 
the  attittance  of  do,  called  the  emphatic /orm;   Thus,— 

Prceent.  Past. 

I  do  love    .  I  did  love 

Thou  dost  love  Thou  didst  love 

He  does  love,  &c.  lie  did  love,  &c. 

I«0 

RULE  I. 

Verbs  ending  in  ss,  8h,  ch,  x,  or  o,  form  the  third  person 
lingular  of  (he  Present  Indicative,  bif  adding  Es :   Thus, — 
Ho  dreaa-ea,  march-es,  brush-es,  fix-es,  go-ea. 

RULE  II. 
Verbs  in  y,  change  y  into  i  before  the  terminations  es,  est, 
eth,  and  ed ;   but  not  before  ing;  y,  without  a  vowel  before  it, 
u  not  changed  into  i ;    Thii$, — 

Pres.  Try.  tiiest,  tries,  or  trieth.  Past.  Tried.  Part.  Trying. 

Pres.  Pray,  pray  est,  prays,  or  priiyetii.  Past.  Prayed. 

J'art.  Praying. 

RULE  in. 

Verbs  accented  on  the  last  ti/Udtle,  and  verbs  of  orie  sylla- 
ble, ending  in  a  siftgle  consonanl,. preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
double  the  final  consonant  before  the  terminations  est,  etb, 
«d,  ing  ;  but  never  before  s.  Thus, — 

Allot,  allottcEit,  allots,  allottoth,  allotted,  allotting. 

Blot,  blottcst,  blot«,  blutteth,  blottod,  blotting. 
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ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 
OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to 
the  present :  as,  Love,  loved,  loved. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  form 
both  its  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  add- 
ing d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 


Present. 
Abide 

Past. 
abode 

Past  Participle. 
abode 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  R* 

awaked 

Bear,  to  bring  forth  bore,t  bare  born 
Bear,  to  carry          bore,  bare    borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  or  beat 

Begin 
Bend 

began 
bent  R 

begun 
bent  R 

Bereave 

bereft  r 

bereft  rJ 

Beseech 
Bid,  for- 

besought 
bad,  bUde 

besought 
bidden 

Bind,  un- 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

*  Thmwi  vcrbfl  which  are  conjagated  regularly,  as  well  aa  irregularly, 
are  mnrlcrd  with  an  K. 
t  liort  in  DOW  more  used  than  bare.  }  K.  130. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 
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Preitnt. 

Piut.        Past  Participle. 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build,  re- 

built* 

built 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  R 

caught  R 

Chide 

chid 

chidden,  or 

Choose 

chose 

chosen     [chid 

Cleave,  to 

adhere 

clave  R 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to 

split 

clove,  or 

cloven,  orcleft 

Cling 

clung  [clcfl 

:  clung 

Clothe 

clothed 

clad  R 

Come,  he- 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  R 

crowed 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dure,  to  v< 

enture. 

durst 

dared 

Dare,  to  ch 

allenye  s 

is  R  dared 

dared 

Deal 

dealt  R 

dealt  R 

Dig 

dug,  or  dig- 

•  dug,  or  digged 

Do,  wtw-Mn-f 

did      [ged 

done 

Draw,  with- 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

•  BuiliL,  dioflt.  miJ  wvcnil  other  vorbi,  Imvo  llic  n-tfiiUr  fonn 
tutV/i^/f,  rfiP-JVrf.  Ar -Si««  K.  MS. 

t  The  cnmpiiuncl  Trrb«  arc  (•oiiJucnf«l  IIJcp  tli<'  Mmiilo,  by  prvfliinK 
tb«  lyUablo*  >p|>vnde«l  to  tlieiu  :  tliui),  L'lulo,  uiuiiJ,  undtmt. 
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Of 

Irregular 

Verb^. 

Present. 
Drive 

Past. 
drove 

Past  Participle.  • 
driven 

Dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt  r — p.  41,  h. 

Eat 

ate* 

eaten* 

Fall,  he- 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 
Find 

fought 
found 

fought 
found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

Fly 

Forbear 

flung 

flew 

forbore 

flung 
flown 
forborne 

Forget 
Forsake 

forgot 
forsook 

forgotten,  forgot 
forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get,  he-for- 

Gild 

Gird,  be-cn- 

gotf 
gilt  R 
girt  R 

got,  gotten| 

gilt  R              .  -^^ 

girt  R          '    '•''"^J 

Give,  for-mis- 

Go  ./'  -''"''; 

IjfaVe;  cn'- 

Grind 

Grow    ^'"'"^' 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew"'"; 

given                      ' 
gone                ^*f  I 
graven              '  '^ 
ground                 '' 
grown        '■  •"^;''^ 

*  T  liHVfl  excliKlod  rat  an  the  Tivit  and  Piut  Participlo  of  thi<  vortt, 
tot  tliuu^iU  8  nictiiiK'S  ui.  U  by  MilUni  lUid  ii  fi'W  othi'rs  llm  uso  of  it 
d(><-M  lint  TK»i  on  gooil  niitliorit.v,  niid  tblH  Turb  U  Hiiillrirntly  Irregular 
alroiuly. 

+  Oil  »n'l  fcr^ii^  nrc  ofli.ii  iisoil  In  the  ScHptiirM  f  >r  t)nt  nml  firgU. 

\  CiolUn  ia  n<ikr\y  oltolrtf.    ItMcoiiipouiiil/"r^''Men  ta  still  lu  good  tUS. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Prti'int. 

Past. 

Past  Participle. 

Hang 

hung 

hung* 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

h6ard 

Hew,  rough- 

hewed 

hewn  R 

Hide 

hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold,  he-  with- 

held 

held 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Knit 

knit  R 

knit  or  knitted 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay,  in- 

laid 

laid 

Lead,  mis- 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  lie  doton 

lay 

lain  or  ll5n 

Load 

loaded 

laden  r 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mean 

mCant 

m^ant 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown 

•  Hann.  tn  tokp  awKv  lifo  by  hulking,  ii  rognUr ;  M,  TIm  rol>l)«r  ^ 
kang'iL,  but  tile  >;<'wii  %%u  hung  up. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Past. 

Past  Participle. 

Pay,  re- 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Quit 

quit,  or 

quitted 

quit  R 

Read 

rtJad 

r^ad 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

rode 

ridden  or  rode 

Ring 

rang,  or 

rung* 

rung 

Rise,  a- 

rose 

risen 

Rivje 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  R 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Seethe 

*eethed. 

or  sod 

sodden 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set,  be- 

set 

set 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape,  mis- 

shaped 

shapen  R 

Shave 

shaved 

sliaven  R 

Shear 

shore  R 

shOrn 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shine 

shQne  R 

shQne  R 

•  •  Whpre  the  piurt  mfKht  b«  i-fthi-r  ang  or  ung,  kc^  I  hare  giren  i 
ttut  prurvreiK'v,  whicb  it  ccrUiiul)'  ou^ht  to  luivu. 


]fei*^LI^H   E*rYSlOLOQY.  ^ 

Of  IHREOULAR   VfeR'B*. 

•l^«cVt«.' "      Pb^L  Pait  Participle. 

Shoe       -^'-Ifihod  .     shod  ^ 

Shoot  ^>''-''i*hot  ^'  shot  I^ 

Show*a "•''") showed  shown    :   '"q^ 

Shrink  '  "  -shrank,  or  shfnink  sfer imk  --^ 

Shred  "'   *hred  -'- shred        -^J^ 

Shut      ^  '   =6hut  ^'^"18  shut  ^loijg 

Sing  8'ing,  or  sung  '    '"  sung         JjniJrf 

Sink      ^  •• -"ftank,  or  sunk  sunk  -^"'J  < 

git     ri'jI-}-i-J^att  sat,  or  sifctenf' 

■^Wye  ,3}oui)%iew  slain        'J^'^^S 

Sleep  ^i^'^T'tlept  slept  ~''^8 

Slide  "'■>'' '^%li.l  slidden      ■  -'^ 

Sling ^^■"'^■^^%lang,  or  slung     ■  slung '^  ".woiiS 

•eiWR^*"^^ '"Wank,  or  slunk       slunk        •      *'^ 

Slit       ^■''' "felit,  of  slitted  slit,  or  slittefl^ 

Smite    •■    '  smote  smitten    •'"'-'*'Q 

Sow       ^  ■      sowed  sown  R  "^* 

SpeJtk,  J«-     spoke,  spake  spoken  ''^ 

Speed    '"-"sped  'sped         "''^^ 

Spend, '^ft'- spent  spent  ' '"^* 

Spill      '="^'  fepilt  R  spilt  R  ^ 

Spin    ^'^-''"ipan,  or  span         spun  '" 

Spit,  he-  '     kpat,  or  spit     '     '  spitteTi,  br  lipttt 
*♦♦«; f-T~-J II'- 1 

*  Or  ^kry>x,th«f^  «Aeiim— propounood  «Aoio,  Ac.     Sm  Note  Mt 

PH{P.        .'"'_'''  ^^    '      •    '  -      1     ,    ■    .    :  .   I 

t  MaDT  anthriri,  Initb  hero  and  in  America,  use  tate  a«  the  Paxt  time 
of  «*'<,-  but  tbl«  i«  ini|ir<JtitT,  fur  it  li  ajit  tu  Iw  confvunjcd  wl(^  fl^ 

{  <iUI<rii  and  ipitUn  are  prcfirrablc,  Uiougb  obaoleaccnt.  '  ' '  "  '''i 


Hfi  ENGLISH    ETYMOLOQT. 

Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Present.  Past.  Past  Participle. 

Split  split  split 

Spread,  be-  spread  spread 

Spring  sprang,  or  sprung  sprung 


Stand,  w«<A-&c 

i.  stood 

stood 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 

stung 

Stink 

stank,  or  stunk 

stunk 

Stride,  he- 

strode,  or  strid 

stridden     [en 

Strike 

struck 

struck,  strick- 

String 

Strang,  or  strung  strung 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

Strew,*  be- 

strewed 

strewed 

Strow 

strowed          strown,  or  strowed 

Swear 

swore,  or  sware 

sworn 

Swgat 

sw6at 

8w6at 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen  s 

Swim 

swam,  or  swum 

swum 

Swing 

swang,  or  swung 

swung 

Take,  be-  &c. 

took 

taken 

Teach,  mis-re- 

taught 

taught 

Tear,  un- 

tore 

tQrn 

TpU 

told 

told 

J.C11 

Think,  he- 

thought 

\t\jk\A 

thought 

•  Shwm  and  thtw  are  now  glrisg  way  to  ttrow  and  thow,  u  they  Me 
proBOUoced. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

PrMent 

Fast. 

Past  Participle, 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Trgad 

trod 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxen  R 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 

wept 

wept                   ,0 

Win 

won 

won                    '> 

Wind 

wSfind 

wQfind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

wrought 

wrung 

wrote 

R 

wrought,  worked 

wrung 

written             , ,{ 

DEFECTIVE  VERBS 

Are  those  which  want  some  of  their  moods  stid  tensec* 

Prtttnt.    J^it. 
Can            cuuld 
May           oiif;ht 

Iffvflt             mil  at 

Itut  J^iriicipk. 

Pretfi 

8hall 
Will 
Wis 
Wit  0 
Wot 

fU.    rati,     rati  PurHdpU. 

■hull Id    

iriot 

■■Hn                 UJUBi 

Oaght       oufcht 

r  1 

quuth 

}wot 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Name  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Participle  oj 
Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring, 
arise,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink, 
fly,  flee,  fall,  get,  give,  go,  feel,  forsake,  grow, 
have,  hear,  hide,  keep,  know,  lose,  pay,  ride, 
ring,  run,  shake,  seek,  sell,  see,  sit,  slay,  slide. 


Vi8  ,f^,^.W§^  ,^TyiMO|<c#j. 

.^'iJ^i''adik7'biA  a  word  joinfe^d  to  a.'*>«^'^^ 

adjective,  ffi;.  ftiX^qther  adverh,, 'lio  express,' je^Wpe 
quality  or  arqu^stance  oi^fh^f^  place,  q;c,?^ft»- 
ner,  respecting' ^t ;  as,  Ann  speaks  distJyictlMn; 
she  is  remafkdbtv  diligent,  and'  reads  very  cqr- 
reetly.      r.'M^^''if  >■    '-  ^''^[^ 

'^  ''''A''iilST    OF    Ai>^ii^S.  ""^Z 

Mio/r  •■.../  7J!'iVf 

*  bo,  no,  not^  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  ■well,  ujb, 

very,    fortlij   licfw,   why,    f'af,    now,    then,  ^jJL 

soon,  much,  ^HeVfe,  there,  wh^rd(  when,  wh^ricie, 

thence,    still, nfinore,   most,'  'little,   less,  ]idki(, 

thus,  sincq,,i6V,9^-,    neverj  y(ink,  whilst,  jon^i^, 

te?^l(^^^fi^.^.%/i'  s^-'^^f^Jv^^^'  rather,  agm 
ago,  seldorh.  often,  indeed,  exceeding^ly,  al- 
ready, hit^e^,^ "  thither,  wlniflier,  doiibtjeaa, 
haply,  pefhtif«','^enough,  (f^Uy;  always,  ^6me- 
times,  almost,  alone,  peradventure,  backward, 
forward,  upward}  cfo^nwarih,  *8ogether,  apart, 
a^Qd^iTyA'iz.y  to  oadifro,  inifiaej  iU   "oiU  «nA 

U-\'.-   '."in    '.I'V "^r*- 1n"  ■>* „,,  .,k.^i\  >.„  > i—J, \H>*t^n. 

*  As  anJ  so,  wil\ii)nifi  corroj^pj^iding  as  or  so,  are  uiUvrlM^  «,  m 

Tlie  gciicnility  6t^  t|ljpHc  wniil*  tbiit  t-iid  in  Ijj,  arc  mjvfu'W  ofvfUfnpT 
or  qualily.  'Diey  are  r^rui^i,4' W^'R  aiJjt^<^tive<i  b>  aUi^^u^  (y  ;  Ofit  fifipa 
foolish  corner  JifiiisHlHlff    -        j  , /^'  it. 

Tlie  iuiii|)i.umla  of  hrrf^therf,  where,  and  hither,  //u'i/irr, "niiJ  tohit/ier, 
arc  all  adverbs;  except  Ihcre/ort  and  tvhcre/nre,  occasiunully  cui\juDr 
tiuiiH. 

S<>m(>Mv«rbi  arr  rofnp»ro<l;li^t»  iHjjpplive*;  a$,  t>ftff^,f)^n«^,  often- 
est.     SfirlinM^cfs  n'"  ,i<hi>ri-'.  afirit,  dgi'minn,  Ac.  are  all  lUlvorVs. 

t  Wli'ii  ninrr  /uid  ;/io,£  i|\jiilifv  imuni<„,Uiey  nr^adjeelivrs ;  blrtrin 
Awry.  WtitT  »ltUkl  iiii  thity  liTc  ioloi/'/'ii.  4  . .     V     '  r  V     \    '  n  1   ' . .  .\  J .  /'j. 

"An  aiUi-rtive.  with  u  ipri>|i.i,-<*jipn   iM'foro  It,  is  hy  Hfinif  rallod  fuf  ad- 

l»i>ii«c  iif  \»r.x»l^.ni"  r..|ii)(.»iciit  til  iiiaBe  cliililr^n.  ill  lur-iii::.  qiH,  in 
aiuir.tt  \,n  i<Hvo#h.  .iii«ti«d' c)l,<i»' h  |iri*i"*i*|.Ti.'.^.v<-»ikV^/  nrt  (uffMiwB, 
Ttavuu  "'  'y  in-  'iWi-  Vn  ki  itO<"l.  .Tli;U  nUvji  I'luw-'  ftV  P»>Vfr,IUIe  ^titf 
•flvi'r-lisifiiit'n  ff'"''f  I'-'i-'Ti  l.T  rnllifiK  tliWiiV...  '  '    '  \.  ' 

7^"^■■■  uMuiurjv  W(>i^l- ll>i»l  «rt  H.if|u»ti<ipi.s  ,i~ ■■ ;  a», '/,.<ifj 

hutrr  iilrfiW  thaif  ivi-i  ;  Aud  ?-. .ufiliiiiis  us  tut  II"  liks  m«r« 


Exerciser  on  At)\HEKi5i,  Trregolar  Verbs,  &c. 

yesterday.*  They  cam"e  to-day.  XucY  Avin 
perhaps  buv  some  to-morrow,  Ye  shall  Know 
n^^aitcr.  ^  bne  sun^  sweetly.  Cats  soon  lOiarn 
tp^  ca t'ch  mice.'  Mary  r os^'  ub^  nast'i^t.' .  f  be y 
ui^^t,  hjive' ejiough^  ^ii^y  Roundly  sleep.  Cajn 
^Niptedly  slew  jiid  broilver.  V  I'-sawhim  lonff 

]..f<.,.  on  Qjust  qi6,r  You  reaa;to6  .Tittk,,  Tnef 
t  iniichV      Jam^s  actcit  Aiiieiy.'      I«(w 

111  iiiA'  ii.ries  can  you  rmieat.:  ..loa, rap  nastfry. 
fc  .^peajcs  fluen^lyi',  Th'ea,^  were'  tbey  ,  klaa. 
tip 'jfell 'fast'' aBleef).  ,  ^jc  sjiould  ^not'  h6l(J  her 
heaa  a-wry.  ,  J|l|e  shm  was,  dnven  asliore. 
No,  indeed.  "  jliey  are  all  'alike.  'Xe^  Him 
that  is  atliirst  driitk  tftvHj-.u.i  The  oftcner  you 
fWatl'attenlivf'ly,  tlie  more-yot  wH  ImproTe'.'^ 

•  lU    ^>  U.\  ,n.,  l^,>     I^U    'MJ    .<     ,.  „f< 

i«J;«i  ,<iHif  Mil  :-•  Mmi  at  M  N  M  I ,« 

OB?ERV  AT  I     Ni.  ,^ 


.1' 


wiueh grttUiuie  u  iwjuJroU. 


D  J./.. 


Ui  JSNGLISH    ETYMOLOGY. 

'  ?.  -      iT      0/ Prepositions.  .•.,,,..^';^ 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  put  before  nonnB 
and  pronouns,  to  show  the  relation  betweeo 
them  ;  as,  He  sailed  from  Leith  to  London  ifi 
two  days. 

A  LIST  OF  PREPOSITIONS  tohfgt*  aeeuratety  hy  htart. 

About,  above,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid,  amidst,  among,  amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behind, 
below,  beneath,  besides,  beside,  between,  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dur- 
ing. Except,  excepting.  For,  p.  "  b.  from. 
-In,  into,  instead  of.  Near,  nigh.  Of,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Past.  Regarding,  respecting, 
round.  Since.  Through,  throughout,  till,  to, 
touching,  towards.*  Under,  underneath,  unto, 
up,  upon.     With,  within,  without. 

0BS1RTATI0N8. 

Brery  prcpturinon  require*  »d  objective  case  after  It — When  a  pr» 
noaStioii  Jk-h  not  novorii  un  olijifCtivr  c.tne,  it  bwomcs  nn  ailv.rb;  M, 
Me  rirtL-n  a'^nut.  But  in  mich  iilira.<ie*  as  tost  up.  hold  out,  fall  on,  th« 
•rordi  vp,  mU,  ami  on,  iiiu8t  be  cuiuiidcrud  nn  a  part  >•'  tbe  vorb,  rather 
Ulan  BH  |ire|nisiti'ins  or  a<lvfrl>«. 

Some  wiirdu  are  used  »«  pre|><)siti«ng  in  one  pbtce,  and  a*  a<lTerb*  1a 
CnotliL-r;  thus,  l>rfort  is  a  pn-iinsitinn  when  it  rt-fi-rs  to  pljc»  ;  an,  B* 
■tood  bejiirr  tlie  door;  and  an  advi-rb  when  it  ri^fors  to  Hmt ;  as,  B^for* 
that  Hhilij)  culled  thee,  1  h«w  tJioe.  Hie  word  brforr,,  however,  and 
Others  In  Bimlliir  iiltimtions,  may  still  b**  considfred  us  prfpositiona,  if 
Ve  lopply  an  appropriate  nonn;  as,  Befon  the  Umt  that  Philip,  Ac. 

•  Tmoardt  is  a  prrpntitum,  but  tmward  is  an  adjfciirt.  and  mmn^ 
*  Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  roinpliaiit  with  duty  ;  not  frowurd."  Tbioara 
ta  som<'tinic«  iiu|>ro|>erly  uiukI  fur  towards. 

Tlie  Jnsr]Mjrahle  I'repoHitioiu  are  omitted,  because  an  explanation  of 
them  atn  impart  no  informatlun  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  th« 
radical  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  told  that  om  means  Uiffftfirr.  will  tbia 
•xplnin  Cfinvrne  to  him?  No:  he  must  first  bo  told  tluit  rme  aiKniflef 
to  come,  and  then  CON,  UigeiheT.  Would  It  not  be  better  to  tell  hia 
tX  once  that  cnnvrtu  nnwnii  to  cnmt  or  call  tugtther  t 

Some  Krainmarians  distribute  lulverbs  Int.)  cliuiBes,  such  as  adverbt 
•f  negation,  affimuUion,  4c. ;  prepueitioua  into  trparablf  and  instpara- 
^ ;  and  coQjuuctiuus  into  sewn  classes,  Ixisides  the  two  meutionad 
next  paK«.      Such  a  classification   has   been  omitted  here,  becauM  it* 
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Of  Conjunctions. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  joins  wordi 
»nd  sentences  together  ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leith ;  but  Peter  may  stay  at  home. 

A    LIST   or   COVJ0NCTIONS. 

Copulative. — Also,  and,  because,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

Disjunctive. — Although,  as,  as  well  as,  butj 
either,  except,  lest,  neither,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  provided,  so,  then,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet. 

EXCSCISBS   ON    CONJUNCTIONS,    &,C.  I 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is  mor« 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raimenti 
Consider  the  ravens ;  for  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap ;  which  have  neither  store-house  nor 
barn ;  and  God  feedeth  them.  You  are  happy, 
because  you  are  good. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

BpTcral  words  wlilrh  are  marked  aa  a<lTcrl>«  In  Jnhnnon'ii  Die- 
tionary,  are  in  many  OrauiniurH  marked  a»  conjunrtioiis ;  xuch  aa. 
AUieil,  eltr^  mirrfiir'T^  lilrvnu,  nthmoitf,  nrrfrt/iilm,  Vifii,  Uirrf/<irt, 
teherr/nrt.  Whether  th<*y  bo  called  adrerbx  or  cuigunrtiuiui,  it  iiiguiflo* 
but  little. 

But,  iu  dome  caaiii,  ia  an  adn-rb ;  as,  "  We  are  but  (.onljl)  of  yeattf 
day,  an  t  know  ni>tiiiiif(.  " 

Sonietlinea  th"-  name  wnnls  an"  ut«sl  a*  roptunrtionn  in  one  plaoe, 
and  a«  |ir<-|HMitli>iu  or  ad  verb*  in  another  pla..<^ :  aa,  Sinf*  (coi^.)  we 
mtwt  part,  let  ui  do  it  (waoeably ;  I  have  nut  t«ro  him  onct  (prep.^ 
that  time;  Our  frieudahip  cooiuienoud  long  linee  (adv.)t 


*  When /or  cAn  be  turned  Into  becaute,  it  ii  a  ounjundion. 

t  An   many  dintlnrtionn,  huwercr   pniper   in  tbemwiTee,  may 
■lore  hurtAii  than   ui--ful,  they  •Imuld   not  be  made  till  the  le«raar  ka 
•arfactly  arqiiaiated  with  tlie  more  obvioua  (acta. 


«b \Sff^  ■<: ffyj^erject^iffJii m,  fi.  iw(^x^ ,  which"  expr^esea 

^gjftejB^Otlqn.of  t,he  speaker,;;  OAf  Q.h^,VihiAjit 

6ightj^,hei^,l^y,*iyelldo^iel[    ,,  •    ■,:,,:,.;  ,,■, 

^  Aflieu !,  ah!  ala^ !  alack,!  a^Yay!  aha  1  be 
gOTit  f  hark  I  ho !  Li!  he !  hriil !  halloo !  biim.' 
hush  I' huzza  !  hist !  hey-day  I  lo  !  0  !  O^strauge' 

g*  brave  !  'pshaw !  &ee,!  -well-a-daj,  &c. 

CORRECT  THE  FOLLOWING  ERRORAJjoiJw 
I  saw  a  boy  wliicl'i  is  blind.*        We  was  not  there. "j* 
I  saw  a  tiocvk  ofgrto?*?.'' J  ^  •  ■   '   I  loves  him.'* 

JWiis  iii'tlie  l),<;rse  wljp  \fas^los^t  JK'  love  nie.   ,f,  ,,,^,[11 
Tliii  IS  (i'^  hiit  whoirt  1  wo«r;'     T)iou  have  oeen  Duly. 

yvilin  isibxiret  she  k<  a  ^od  o6y.  H*  dare  not  spcalt.       'OU 

jS^^iPW  I'^JH  his  fggs.  .;•■  She  neod  not  do  it*  YJiil 

Jane  i?  lj,orc;  Jit  reads, well        Was  yoju  there?    ,.  j,*j.,{j 

T  pniv  two  mouses.  '  Voii  was  not  therp!       ' ,. 

Tlife  dop  f'oUnwy  h^r  tpnstep.   '    -We  wa«i  son7  for  JtT  '^'"-' 

-JJibis  nT<i  horses  ciH  hi^k  ,  m  Tiiou  mijiht  not  go;  <ji  )1 
aoiiV.Wet^|l^epmnns.^j,,^^jj  ^j,H«  dosMOt  lear|i.  ;  aiijif 

'W*  Paw  two  cliilirs.  .If  1  does  that.       ^      ^      . 

He  has  but  one  teeth.  •'Thou  may  Ao  it.        ' '  "'■^'' 

The  well  is  ten  foot  deep.  Yon  was  never  there. 

Look  at  the  oxes.  '  -^o!"/  '     »j>j,p  j^^qI^  were  lost. 

iCiiii»hor>«vlll  letnaeritleonher.  Tliou  will  hotter  stop.  H 

4  can  stay  tliis  two  honrs.  The  horse?  was  ?oli).        *1 

•I  have  two  pen-knife-S.  The  boys  was  reading. 

My  hidy  has  got  iiis  fan.  1  teaches  him  pranimar. 

flVo  pair  of  htdien'  gloves.  He  are  not  attentive  to  it 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  six  wifes.  Thou  shall  not  go  out.  V 

•I  saw  the  man  which  sings.  If  I  beet)  not  at  liome.  :  .' 

We-saw^n  ass  who  hniye<i  at  U9.  Thou  can  rionothingfol'lH* 
Thej  will  stay  tliis  t\^6  days.      John  neetl  not  go  now. '  ' 

•  'Dk'w  trtKMum  will  tt  once  amuM  and  lmprov«  die  papO.   llM 
^yirtiiTi  Kulr  n  1111(1  It.  f 
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ON  PARSING. 

Hatiho  the  exercises  on  Parsing*  and  Syntax  in  out 
T^ume  with  the  Grammar,  is  a  convenience  so  exceedingly 
great,  that  it  must  be  obvious.  The  following  set  of  exer- 
eiics  on  Pursing  are  arranged  on  a  plan  new  ;iud  important 

All  the  most  material  points,  and  those  that  are  apt  to 
puzzle  the  pupil,  have  been  selected,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  whole  pngc  of  exercises,  and  where  very  important, 
of  two.  By  this  means,  the  same  point  must  cume  so  often 
under  his  eye,  and  be  so  often  repeated,  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  even  should 
he  forget  it,  it  will  be  easy  to  refresh  his  memory  by  turn- 
ing to  it  again. 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pupil's  discriminating  powers, 
the  exercises  contAJn  all  the  parts  of  speech,  promiscuously 
arranged,  to  be  used  thus : — 

1.  After  the  pupil  has  got  the  definition  of  a  noan,  ezer» 
else  him  in  going  over  any  part  of  the  exercises  in  parsing, 
and  pointing  out  the  nou.ns  only.  This  will  oblige  him  to 
exercise  bis  powers  of  discrimination,  in  distinguishing  the 
nouns  from  the  other  words. f 

2.  After  getting  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  exercise 
him  in  selectiDg  all  the  adjectivu  from  the  other  words,  and 
telling  why  they  are  adjectives. 

8.  After  getting  all  the  pronoum  very  accurately  by 
heart,  let  him  point  out  them,  iu  addition  to  tho  nouns  and 
adjectives. 

4.  Then  the  verb,  without  *«lling  what  tort,  or  what  num- 
ber, or  person,  or  ten^e,  for  several  weeks,  or  longer,  till  he 
can  distinguish  it  with  great  readiness. 

5  Then  the  definition  of  an  adverb,  after  which  exercist 
kirn  orally  with  many  short  sentences  containing  adverbs, 
and  then  on  those  in  the  book. 


*  itarM  (hoQld  b«  prooouDced  pant,  Mid  not  partt. — Seu  Key, 
f.-,\. 

t  Tho»»  »ccuiitoin»^  to  use  Mr.  Murray'*  InMnn*  In  pnnini;,  will  por 
bitlM  lliiiik  llif  T'llluwiiig  Ujo  dilllciilt;  lot  such,  liowi-vt-r,  rt'llis  i.  ilmt 
Mr.  Murray'*  Hre  t>x>  eiu<y  ;  fur  wtn-n  no  iitlirr  wordN  Hn-  iiitroclncvtl 
IliuD  no  arli  U  uiil  •  Aoun,  uo  i-XcrciM'  in  trivcu  to  tint  pt:;'!!'*  ja<l);tiit<iil 
kt  hJI  ,  fxr  Id  i-vi'ty  ■riitpnrp  br  tiiuLi  i>\i\y  »n  articlt  hxM  i>  ntntn  ;  anU 
U>  till'  iK<xl  trt  ciiily  iiii  articlf.  nil  itiij'jciirr.  ami  n  mtiiit.  miiJ  *■  <>ii. 
Tb>-n- l«  i>u  no'iii  l»r  <liM-n>iiiiiittiiiu  lieru,  auJ  )nl  duHiiiiiiuutiou  U  Um 
>«rjf  Uiin^  t>~  aiiuukl  kw  uu|(tii. 


^ 
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6.  Get  all  the  prepositions  by  heart,  for  it  is  impossibl* 
to  give  such  a  definition  of  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a 
child  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty  from  every  other  sort 
of  word. 

7.  Get  all  the  conjunctions  by  heart.  They  have  been 
alphabetically  arranged,  like  the  prepositions,  to  facilitate 
the  committing  of  them  to  memory. 

8.  After  this,  the  pupil,  if  very  young,  may  go  over  all 
the  exercises",  by  parsing  every  word  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  viz.,  by  saying  such  a  word,  sinoun,  singular;  with- 
out telling  its  gender  and  case;  such  a  word,  a  verb,  with- 
out telling  its  nature,  number,  person,  tense,  and  viood. 

0.  In  the  next  and  last  course,  he  should  go  over  the 
exercises,  and  tell  every  thing  about  nouns  and  verbs,  &c., 
ad  shown  in  the  example  below. 

JJ^  In  the  Exercises  on  Parsing,  the  sentenca  on  every  page  are 
numliered  by  smaW/igures,  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  auy  seutenca 
in  the  Key  which  he  may  wish  to  consult. 

Tlie  Bniall  Ittlert  refer  to  the  Nos.  For  example,  p.  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  No.  a.,  directs  the  learner  to  turn  to  No.  p.  page  74,  and  remark 
that  it  says,  "  The  verb  to  bt,  or  to  have,  is  often  understood ;"  intim^ 
ting  to  him  by  this  reference,  tliat  tobe  ia  understood  aftor  man  in  tb» 
4nit  sentence  uf  No.  a. 

0  how  Stupendous  was  the  power 
That  raised  me  with  a  word ! 

And  every  day  and  every  hour 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

0.  an  interjection — how.  an  aAyerh—ftupr-ndous,  an  aiUectlve,  in  th« 
positive  degri*.  compared  by  more  and  most;  as,  stiipondoui,  mora 
KiiiperKhiuH,  iniNt  stupendous — wiu,  u  verb  neuter,  tliird  |H-ri<on  sin- 
l(ular,  piutt  indic:itive,  (*;ijjrecilig  «ith  itK  nuniiliatlrc  j>nwrr.  lure  put 
aftirr  '\\.)—llif.  all  article,  the  definite — power,  a  noun,  sin^tibir,  neuter, 
tlie  nominative — tliat,  a  relative  pronoun,  Minf;ular,  neuter,  the  noniin»- 
live,  hero  UMe«l  for  which ;  its  antvcitlent  Is  power— raitrj,  n  verb, 
active,  third  person,  singular,  pa^t.  indicative,  (atcniMug  with  iU 
Dominative  ttuil) — we,  tlie  first  p  rsoinl  prniidiin,  siiigiilnr,  mnxculine, 
or  feminine,  the  objit-tive,  (governed  by  raited — tuith,  a  pre[HMition — 
a,  an  article,  the  iudetiniic — word,  a  noun,  Hingiilar.  nenter,  the  olijeo- 
tive,  (govcriicil  by  willi) — and.  a  conjunction — nery.  a  distributive 
priiiiuuu — day,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  tlie  uljuctive.  (because  the 
preposition  Ihmiitjh  or  diiriiiy  Is  nniliTstisHl.)  nnd,  and  every,  M  be- 
fore— liiiitr,  a  noun,  Hii.'ul.ir,  neuter,  the  ul|jcctivu,  (la-cause  day  was  In 
it,  and  conjunctions  couple  tlie  same  casus  of  nouns,  &c.) — /.  the  first 
p>-rs<iii»l  piiiiioiin.  singular,  iimsiuiline,  or  femininu,  the  iioniinalive — 
kan,  a  verb,  neuter,  lirst  ix-rsun  ningiilar,  pieiieiit.  indicalivi — upon,  • 
prp|H>'<itiou--//ii-,  an  article,  the  deliiiile — Lord,  a  nouu,  singular,  uia*- 
CUlilitt,  tlie  ubjuctivo,  (goveiued  by  uvon.) 


*  Omit  the  wurds  wilbio  the  (  )  till  the  pupU  get  the  rule*  of  Syntax. 
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Exercises  in  Pausing. — No.  a. 

4  few  easy  sentences  cliiefly  intended  as  an  Exerci;:e  on  the 
;   Active  Verb;  but  to  be  previously  used  as  an  Eiercise 

on  Nouns  and  AdjectiTes. 

A  pood  conscicnco  and  a  contented  mind 
will  ni.ike  a  man''  happy.'     Pliiloroplij  tenches 

05  to  endure  afllictioiis,  hut  Cliristianity''*  to 
trnjoy  theui,  by  turning  them  into  blessings.^ 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  deltases 
it.'  Application  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years.'*  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing.* 
Devotion  promotf-s  antl  strengthens  virtue ; 
calms  and  regulates  the  temper ;  and  fills  the 
heart  with  gratitude  and  praise.*  Dissiuiula- 
tion  degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  universal  contempt.^ 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  con- 
trol up'^n  our  ?ipp"titos  and  p;)scinn«  tl>pv  will 
hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery. *  Discretion 
Stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  <|ualitics; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  proper 
times,  and  turns  them  honouraldy  to  our  own 
advantage:  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  and  serves  as  an  unerring  guide 
in  every  occurrence  of  life.'  Shame  and  dis- 
appoiutiiiont  attend  sloth  and  idleness."^  Indo- 
lence undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
and  unfits  a  man  for  the  social  duties  of  life." 


*  Supply  Uiirhfi  ui,  n<  n  n'ft'ri'iirt)  In  Nu.  p.  iutlumto.    flwi  0jf  ga 
Uia  |>.uctxliat(  1>««(«. — Jkt  kty,  lut^ca  '!>,  Ac. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  a. 

Chiefly  on  the  Active  Verb — Continued  from  last  page. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and"  grace- 
fulness to  retirement. ^^  Gentleness  ought  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and 
to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour. ^^ 
Knowledge  makes  our  being"  pleasant  to  us, 
fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and  ad- 
ministers to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifica- 
tions.^* Meekness  controls  our  angry  passions; 
candour  our  severe  judgments. ^^  Perseverance 
in  labour  will  surmount  every  difficulty. ^^  He 
that'  takes  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  others, 
enjoys  part  of  their  good  fortune."  Restless- 
ness of  mind  disqualifies  us  both  for  the  en- 
joyment of  our  peace,  and  the  performance  of 
our  duty.^^  Sadness  contracts  the  mind ;  mirth 
dilates  it.^' 

We  should  subject  our  fancies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.*^  Self-conceit,  presumption, 
and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospects  of  many  a 
youth.'"'^  Affluence  may  give""-  us  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  ;  but  it  will  not  recommend 
us  to  the  wise  and  good.^'^  Complaisance  pro- 
duces good  nature  and  mutual  benevolence, 
encourages  the  timorous,"'-  and  soothes  the  tur- 
bulent.^ A  constant  perseverance  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  will  gain  respect.^*  Envy  and  wrath 
shorten  life ;  and  anxiety  bringeth  age  before 
its  time."  Bad  habits  require  immediate  re- 
formation.^° 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  h. 

Chiefly  on  the  Neuter  Verb,  including  the  verb  To  be. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace  ;  it  is  better  to  live 
jn  a  little"^  than  to  outlive*  a  great  deal.^  A 
virtuous  education  is  a  better  inheritance  than 
a  great  estate.'''"  Good  and  wise  men  only  can 
be  real  friends.^  Friendship  can  scarcely  ex- 
ist where  virtue  is  not  the  foundation.^  He 
that'  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrink  in  adver- 
sity.^ To  despair*  in  adversity  is  madness.' 
From  idleness  arises'  neither  pleasure  nor  ad- 
vantage :  we  must  flee  tlierefore  from  idleness,' 
the  certain  parent  of  guilt  and  ruin.^ 

You  must  not  always  rely  on  promises.' 
The  peace  of  society  dcpendeth  on  justice.' 
lie  that'  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.^** 
He  that'  sitteth  with  the  profane  is  foolish.^* 
The  coach  arrives  daily. *'^  The  mail  travels 
fast.^^  Rain  falls  in  great  abundance  here." 
He  sleeps  soundly.'*  She  dances  gracefully." 
I  went  to  York.'"  He  lives  soberly."*  He 
hurried  to  his  house  in  the  country.'*  They 
smiled.-"^  She  laughed.-'*  He  that'  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth. ^^  Nothing 
appears  to  be™  so  low  and  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation.^  Vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.^  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth,  and  virtue"  to  happiness.'^ 


•  Th»w*  TcrJm  woiiM  I*  iwflTe,  wcr«  R  prpponltlnn  Jninivl  to  thsm. 
Tbua,  *' ilir  rmiUd  at  liini."  "  nhc  imiUd  upon  liiiii,"  "  hIiu  Uiuglu  at 
mo."  lu  Uii*  ccM),  Ute  prvpuaiiiun  niuat  be  cviulUurvU  m  •  puri  o(  Um 
rarb. 
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Exercises  on  Parsing. — No.  c. 

Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb — See  pnge  35,  bottom. 

Virtue  must  be  formed  and  supported  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.^  You  may  be 
deprived  of  honour  and  riches  against  your 
will ;  but"  not  of  virtue  against  your  consent.^ 
Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
liberal  art.^  Many  are  brought  to  ruin  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation.'*  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  delay.^ 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence.^  Almost  all  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  by  diligence.''  Old  friends 
are  preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured,  by  a 
grateful  disposition.^  Words  are  like  arrows, 
and  should  not  be  shot  at  random.' 

A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
vents our  improvement.^'^  Great  merit  is 
often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances.^^  Some  talents  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  others  are  properly  employed.^^ 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  prevented  by 
timely  consideration.^^  True  pleasure  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  every 
deviation  from  them  will  be  attended  with 
pain.^*  Thatf  friend  is  highly  to  be  respected 
at  all  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished in  adversity.^* 


*  lycamfd,  here,  Is  an  mUectire,  and  should  b«  pronouDMd,  UanmiL 
f  CoDccroing  that,  aoo  Notei,  pa^  IT. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  c. 

Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb— Continued. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude  :  it  is  accompanied  with 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance.^* 
The  mind  should  be  stored  with  knowledge 
and''  cultivated  with  carc.^'  A  pardon  was 
obtained  for  him  from  the  king.^^  Our  most 
sanguine  prospects  have  often  been  blasted.^' 
Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  earthly  thing  should 
never  be  entertained.^*^  The  table  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  was  loaded  with  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  yet  he  could  not  eat."^^  I  have 
long  been  taught,  that  the  afllictions  of  this 
life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of 
glory  which  awaits  the  virtuous."^'-" 

Greater  virtue  is  required  to  bear  good  for- 
tune than  bad."""  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  good.-^  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  three  parts ;  eight  hours  were  allotted 
for  meals  and  sleep, — eight  were  allotted  for 
business  and  recreation,  and  eight"  for  study 
and  devotion.-*  All  our  actions  should  be 
regulated  by  religion  and  reason.**  Honours, 
monuments,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity 
and  ambition,  are  demolished  and  destroyed 
by  time ;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is 
transmitted  to  posterity.^  These  two  things 
cannot  be  disjoined ;  a  pious  life  and  a  happy 
death.^ 


i^ 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No  d 

Different  Borts  of  Verbs  in  the  Imperative, 


Forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  rem  .fiber 
your  own.^  Study  universal  rectitude,  and 
cherish  religious  hope.^  Suit  your  desires  to 
things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires.^  Cher 
ish  virtuous  principles,  and  be  ever  steady  iii 
your  conduct.*  Practise  humility,  and  reject 
every  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or  conversation, 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride.*  Allow 
nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  some 
humane  action.^ 

"  Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
For*  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes."^ 

Consider  yourself*  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  and 
deem  nothing  which''  regards  humanity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.^  Presume*  not  in  pros- 
perity, and  despair*  not  in  adversity.'  Be 
kind  and  courteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager** 
to  take  offence  without  just  reason. ^°  Beware' 
of  ill  customs  ;  they  creep"  upon  us  insidiously 
and  by  slow  degrees.^^ 

"Oh  man,  degenerate  man,  offend  no  more! 
Gof  learn  of  brutes,  thy  Maker  to  adore."" 

Let  your  religion;}:  connect  preparation  foi 
heaven  with  an  honourable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  active  life.^^  Let  your  wordsj  agre© 
with  your  thoughts,  and|  be  followed  by  you.' 
actions.^* 


•  See  note  F\rit,  p.  61. 

5  Go  and  Uam  nre  both  In  the  imvtratiM. 
See  Aote,  next  page. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  d. 

Different  sorts  of  Verbs  ia  the  Imperative — Continued.* 

Let  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
»e  tinctured*  with  humility,  modesty,  and 
candour.'*  Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  efFect- 
aal  cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  can 
inflict,*  retire  from  intercourse  with  men  to 
intercourse  with  his  Creator.'^ 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  lay  aside  holi- 
ness; the  frowns  of  the  world  ore  nothing  to 
the  smiles  of  heaven."  Let  reason  go  hefore 
enterprise,  and  counsel  before  every  action.^' 
Hear  Ann  read  her  lesson.'^  Bid  her  get  it 
better.^  You  need  not  hear  her  again."'''  I 
perceive  her  weep.'"  I  feel  it  pain  me.^  I 
dare  not  go.'^*  You  behold  him  run."  W» 
observed  him  walk  ofl"  hastily.'** 

And  that  totif^ne  of  his,  that  hade  the  Romans 
Mark*  htm,  and  write  liis  spceclies  in  their  boolf», 
A^las!  It  cried — give'*  me  some  driuk,  Titiniua.*' 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  bay* 

Anotlier*  deal  with  you; 
What    you're  unwilling  to  receire, 

Be  sure  you  Dover  do." 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  evil.'^  Ex 
^ct  from  your  children  the  same  filial  dutj 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents.^ 


•  Th«  tttxt  vcrU  »ft<T  hid,  dnrt,  need,  malct,  tet,  hfar,  fifl,  Ut,  ptr- 
ttir*.  brl^ild,  oOi'rt',  hare.  HMil  know,  is  in  tliu  li{finilirf,  liHTiii)(  tt 
Bnil>TKti«>J :  an,  •'Tlif  t>mi)r«t  loving  rnvt-n  ncarrfl  diir>«  (to)  unng  th« 
tabluvt  (((.ak." — I  liiiTe  k-nnwn  liiiii  (to)  divert  tho  nmaoy,  Ac.  Tb  k 
oft<'n  iiiu-il  »fliT  tliw  r<iin|Miiiii(J  liMi«><i  uf  thiwe  vi-rlw  ;  aa,  Who  w*U 
4ar»  to  Mlr»iMO,  if  I  tajr — ttup  t    Tb«u  Ui<l  b*  oimko  to  puj  tribut*. 


m 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  e. 


The  Nominative,  though  generally  placed  be/ore  the  yerb, 
is  often  placed  after  it;  especially  when  the  sentence 
begins  with  Jlere,  there,  &c.,  or  when  if  or  thou  is  nndef- 
stood ;  and  when  a  question  is  asked. 

•^•^  Among  the  many  enemies  of  friendship  may 
bo  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.^  Among 
the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  times 
and  seasons.^  Then  were  they  in  great  fear.* 
Here  stands  the  oak.*  And  there  sat  iu  • 
window  a  certain  young  man  named  Euty 
chus.^  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  aa 
the  morning.®  Then  shalt  thou  see  clearly.' 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?*     Is  he  at  home  ?* 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.'"  Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wait  upon  him.^^  Had 
he  been  more  prudent,  he  would  have  been 
more  fortunate.'^  Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily. ^^  I  would  give 
more°^  to  the  poor,  were  I  able,^*  Could  we 
survey  the  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress, 
we  should  often  find  them"  peopled  with  the 
victims  of  intemperance,  sensuality,  indolence, 
and  sloth. ^*  Were  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  not 
believe  it,  because  he  told  a  lie  before.^**  Gam- 
ing is  a  vice"  pregnant  with  every  evil ;  and 
to  it  are  often  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness, 
and  every  thing  virtuous  and  valuable."  Is 
not  industry  the  road  to  wealth,  and"  virtue' 
to  happiDess  V^* 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No./. 

rhe  Nominative  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  verb 

That  man'  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  conduct 
is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circumstan- 
ces to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity,  pos- 
sesses true  fortitude  of  mind.^  That  fortitude' 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties, 
that  integrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no 
temptations, — can  at  best  be  considered  but 
as  gold  not  yet®  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
tlierefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.^ 

The  man'  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  and 
contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind  never  pauses'* 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings, 
bat  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  ca- 
Idmities  of  another  ;  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  tlie  most  miserable  of  human  beings; 
among  those  who  are""  guilty  without  reward ; 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whoso  constant 
employment  is  detraction  and  censure ;  who 
Jooks  only  to  find  faultE,  and  spoabj  only  to 
publish  them;  will  be  dr-iaded,  hated,  and 
avoided.* 

IIu'  who  through  va«t  immensity  c&a  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds*^"  compose  one  universe. 
Observe  how  M_v>iem  into  systt'ra  runs, 
Wliat**  oth<T  pliiiietr'  circle  other  buds, 
Wh:it  varied  boin'^"  poo^.l)-  every  t-tar, 
hliiy  usli  wli>'  Uuuvuu  LiM  uiiule  us  us  we  are. 


64  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  g. 

The  Infinitiva,  or  port  of  a  sentence,  being  equal  to  a  noon, 
is  often  the  nominiitiTe  to  a  Terb. 

To  be  ashamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
which''  the  heart  embraces,  from  a  fear  of  the 
censure  of  the  woild,*  marks  a  feeble  and  im- 
perfect character.*  To  endure  misfortune  with 
resignation,  and  hear  it  with  fortitude,  ia^** 
the  striking  characteristic  of  a  great  mind." 
To  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  their  good 
fortune ;  but  to  repine  at  their  prosperity,  is 
one  of  the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrcw 
mind.^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
merit.*  To  satisfy  all  his  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  child"  truly  miserable.*  To  prac- 
tise virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.®  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding.^  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem- 
perate in  prosperity  is  the  height  of  wisdom.' 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  and 
comfort  the  afflicted, f  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.'  To 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  ia^" 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence.*" 


•  Wlifu  ikOtlilnK  but  nn  tiiflnltlvo  pr««»>«l«»i  t)i«>  tvc\\  \\\m  \K  ii  th» 
infiiiilirr  tluit  i*  lliu  iiitiiiiiuiCivf  to  it;  a*,  7>i  p'ay  \»  |>li-uKaui.  B«« 
will  II  the  luniiiliTp  Ijit.'i  niiy  wljittuts  a»  in  tlio  M'litfiicM,  7>j  <iT^> 
prrittiH  la  tliiitli,  it  i«  tlii?   |uirt  uf  •  nuntfUCH :  fur  it  is  uot  to  drink  Ik'' 

U  Ji-ulll.  Iml  tu  ilnnk  Jfiixtnt. 

t  7'iM>  nr  UMjrc  iuttnttiTui  rtMjulm  •  varb  \u  tbo  plunU. — Soa  K.  14,  K 


KNOLISH    ORAMMAK.  TO 

Exercises  in  Parsing. — Nq.  A- 

Xhe  rein  tire  U  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  when  it  8tan<)f 
imnieiliately  before  the  verb. — When  not  close  to  the 
»erb,  U  i«  in  the  objective,  and,  governed  bj  the  verb 
that  comci  cf'.tr  it,  ':r  by  s  prepusition.* 

The  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly 
estimated  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  ua 
UQ  tlie  time  of  our  greatest  need.^  The  veil 
which  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  suc- 
ceeding years,  is  a  veil"  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy .^  The  chief  misfortunes  that  befall  us 
in  life  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
vhich  we  have  committed.^  Beware''  of  those 
rash  and  dangerous  connections  which  may  af- 
terwards load  you  with  dishonour.*  True  cha- 
rity is  not  a  meteor  which*  occasionally  glares, 
but  a  luminary,  which,*  in  its  orderly  and  re- 
gular courf^e,  disfwnses  a  benignant  influence.* 

We  usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit, 
which  the  birds  have  picked."  Wealth  can- 
not confer  greatness ;  fur  nothing  can  make 
that  ''great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  or- 
dained to  be  little.^  Justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  performing  tiiose  duties  which  the  law» 
of  society  oblige  us  to  perform,  but  in  our  duty 
to  our  Maker,  to  others,  and  to  ourselves.' 
True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every 
part  of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sapf  of  a  livinc 
tree,  which  pervades  the  moat  distant  boughs." 

*  Am  adrrrh,  or  ■  rVtutf  Xx-Xvit-n  (too  critnmiu,  fris^iieiitly  come*  !>•■ 
ttroua  t1i«  D'Ulir*  •imI  Ihc  vrrb.—T)w  nil«  at  the  Ui\<  ix  bu(  ■  grturaX 
rul'i;  fcir  iu  IV'ctry.  in  jinrtinilur.  tin-  lirintiit.  I|imiii{Ii  iii>(  r|ua«i  to  Ul« 
verb.  In  •rnnHliiifi)  In  thf  rionili'itliw.  -Str  Mnit  Ihn-  of  ruptiy,  p.  G3. 

t  Sup,  ilio  otrj.  guvenuxl  b>  hi  uuJuntuuU  •tier  bi«,  kud  ktttoo.  (• 


1^  ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  t. 

Wten  the  antecedent  and  relative"  are  both  in  the  nomintt- 
tive,  the  relatiTe  is  the  nominatire  to  the  verb  next  it, 
and  the  antecedent  is  generally  the  nomiuatiTe  to  the 
tecond  rerb. 

He  who  performs  every  part  of  his  business 
in  its  due  place  and  season,  suflers  no  part  of 
time  to  escape  without  profit.^  H«  that  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks  neither 
praise  nor  reward,  though  he  is  sure  of  both 
at  the  last.^  He  that  is  the  abettor  of  a  bad 
action,  is  equally  guilty  with  him  tl  at  commits 
it.'  He  that  overcomes  his  passionj,  conquers 
his  greatest  enemies.*  The  consolition  which 
is  derived  from  a  reliance  upon  Providence, 
enables  us  to  support  the  most  severe  misfor- 
tunes.* 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under- 
standing and  reforms  the  life,  is  thu  most  valu- 
able." Those,  and  those  only,  who  have  felt 
the  pleasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
exalted  friendship,  can  comprehend  its  beau- 
ties.^ An  error  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resentment.' 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure.* 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy ;  he  only  who  is  active 
and  industrious  can  experience  i  cal  pleasure.*** 
That  man-^  who  is  neither  elat>5d  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  con- 
duct is  not  influenced  by  any  chaage  of  circum- 
stances to  deviate  from  the  liue  of  integrity, 
possesses  true  fortitude  of  mind.** 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR.  67 


ExERCTSES  IN  Parsing. — No.  /. 

What  is  equal  to^that  which — or  the  thing  which — and 
represents  two  cases; — sometimes  two  nominatives  ; — 
sometimes  two  objeelivea ; — sometimes  a  nominative  and 
an  objectiTe  ; — and  sometimes  an  objectire  and  a  nomina- 
tire. — Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

Regard  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  what  you  read.'  If  we  delay  till  to-moiTOW 
what  ought  to  be  done""'*  to-day,  we  over- 
charge the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  be- 
longs not  to  it.'  Choose  what  is  most  fit :  cus- 
tom will  make  it  the  most  agreeable.^  Foolish 
men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what  they  have 
lost,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves, 
rather  than  on  those  who  are  under  greater 
diflBculties.* 

What  cannot  be  mended  or  prevented,  must 
be  endured.'  Be  attentive  to  what  you  are 
doing,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well.*  What 
you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
morrow.' Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  made  this  interesting  remark, 
"I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I  gave  away."^ 
Mark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  qucB- 
tion,  and  not  what*  words"  he  utters." 

Ry  what*  means  ^hall  I  obtain  wisdom? 
See  what*  a  grace  wub  seated  on  Liis  brow  1*° 


•  What,  here,  and  frnrnWj  in  iinwHom,  fci  «n  »<1J«<-ti»o.  )fk«  many 
(&  "niaujr  a  flower." — 8<itnotiii>vii  It  i*  nn  inttrjfction:  lu,    What  I 

Whnl  in  (urni'tlmcii  uiteU  »*  an  adrrrb  fur  partly:  thoa,  W/iat  with 
tUbkliig,  wliat  with  wriUiix,  and  lo/uii  with  raailiag,  I  am  wcat/. 


^  SNGLISH    QRAMMAA. 


Exercises  in  Pabsin^^t— Jilo^.  ^r. 

The  compound  relatives  ichoever  and  wkotoever,  are  eqq^l 
to  he  who. 

)W^Mlevcr  auu  j-^tataoiver  Bit  equal  to  <^o  fAin^  luhich^  auj 
-.,  :t^rcscn(  two  oaaes  like  u-Aii^,  as  on  the  preceding  page. 

— Seepage  16,  Uut  two  noU«. 

• 

Whatever  gives  pain  to  others,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.^  Whoever  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  keepa 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.^  What>- 
aoever  is  set  before  you,  eat.^  Aspire  after  per- 
fection in*  whatever  state  of  life  you  choose.* 
Whoever  is  not  content  in  poverty,  would  not 
be  so  in  plenty ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  mind.*  Whatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well.^ 

*  By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
tke  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind."  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  far 
tigues, — in  thy  presence,  0  Health,  thou  parent 
"^f  happiness  !  all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
flourish.®  *  Whatever  your  situation  in  life 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits.''"  *\Vhatever  be  the  mo- 
tive of  insult,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it, 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever.^ 

•  ll'/iofivr  l«  Hii  ai^rh'rf  lii'n",  for  It  (]nn1ifl>>ii  Krts,  >••  •  niul  whert 
Wt  boon  In  nftcr  it.  It  rkphvi  with  t/iiriff  uiuliTstnod.  Ibvi,  WTuUevtr 
ciay  l«  th*  tttotiv«,  Ac.,  that  li,  Wbattvcr  Uang  qim;  be. 


ENQLISH    GRAMMAR.  69 


Exercises  in  Parsixo. — No.  Z. 

Do,  did,  and  have,  are  auxiliary  Terbs  irhcn  joined  U 
another  verb  ;  but  when  not  joined  to  another  rerb,  thej 
are  principal  rerbs,  and  have  auxiliaries  like  the  Terb  U 

He  who  docs  not  perform  what  he  has  pro- 
mised, is  a  traitor  to  his  friend.^  Earthly  liap- 
piness  does  not  flow  from  riches ;  but  from 
content  of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue.^  Examples  do  not  authorize 
a  fault.^  If  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  never  make  us  wise."*  The  butler  did 
not  remember  Joseph.'  You  did  not  get  enough 
of  time  to  prepare  your  lessons.*  Did  you  see 
my  book  V  l)o  you  go  to-morrow?*  I  do  not 
think  it**  proper  to  pluy  too  long.'  Did  he  de- 
ceive you  ?'"  He  did  deceive  me."  I  do  not 
hate  my  enemies.^^  "Wisdom  does  not  make  a 
man"  proud. ^^ 

I'riiiciyal. — lie  who  does  the  most  good, 
•has  the  most  pleasure.'*  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  afflictions  of  others,  do  whatevci**'  you  can 
to  alleviate  tliem.^'  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.'*  If  thou  canst  do  anything, 
have''  compassion  on  us,  and  help^  us.'"  lie 
did  his  work  well.'*  Did  he  do  his  work 
well?"  Did  you  do  what  I  reijucsted  you  to 
do  ?'■*  Deceit  betrays  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  who  has  not  courage  to 
avow  his  failings.**     We  have  no  bread. '^ 

*  /far*.  Aa.«(,  hai.  Kith,  had,  itnil  huiUt,  are  niixilUrM*  ouljr  whMi  they 
k«««  tlir  I'aal  l*itrtici|>4«  •<  Knulbar  ^mfh  aftiir  llmiu 


10  BJKQIJSIi    QRAMSUa. 

Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  m. 

The  verb  to  be  has  very  often  an  adjective  after  it;  and 
J,,  aunie  ndjectivea  seem  so  closely  combined  with  it,  as  Vo 
,  lead  young  people  to  suppose  that  tiiey  have  got  a  gas- 
,    sive  verb. 

Prudence  and  moderation  are  productive  'of 
true  peace  and  comfort.^  If  the  powers  of  re^ 
flection  were  cultivated*  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure 
from  their  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  it  ij 
exalted.^  Learning  is  preferable  to  riches ;  but 
virtue  is  preferable  to  both.'  lie  who  rests  on 
a  principle  within,  is  incapable  of  betrayinft 
his  trust,  ox  deserting  his  friend.*  Saul  was 
afraid  of  David.'  And  the  men  were  afraid.' 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been 
contented.^ 

Pew  things  are  impracticable  in  tliemBelves.' 
To  study  without  intcifmission  is  impossible : 
relaxation  is  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  mpdc- 
nj.te.®  The  Athenians  were  conceited  on  ac- 
^c^unt  of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness. ^° 
We  arc  indebted  to  our  ancestors  for  our  civil 
apd  religious  liberty."  IMany  things  are  worth 
inquiry  to  one  nian,  which  are  not  so  to  an- 
oUier.^^  An  idle  person  is  a  kind  of  monster 
in  the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  about 
tim.*'  Impress''  your  minds  with  revercnpe  lor 
fill  tbat  is  sacred.**  lie  was  unfortunate,  be- 
Cfiuse  he  was  inconsiderate."  She  is  consciouK 
Df  her  deficiency,  and  will  therefore  bo  busy.^' 
[  am  ashamed  of  you.'''    She  is  sadly  foriorn." 

f%Utf  4Mii**    tV'*'  r- 


BNaklSH    ORAMMAn.  71 

BxaRcisBS  IN  Parsing. — No.  n. 

1  ^(.Ur«  kaJ  Lcuter  TCib.i  are  often  conjugated  irith 
Iheu     ^}$f)J  lariiciple  joined  t)  'lie  verb  to  be.* 

2.  A  no'in  is  always  understOvMl,  when  not  expressed, 
after  <ljecti-.©a  and  adjectiye  ^nououns;  such  as,  few, 
many,  mw,  thci,  %iU,  each,  every,  eitnt/.  -  See  p.  145,  under 
They,  Ih.te. 

1.  WlU*«  I  vw  reading,  you  uhyuld  be  list- 
ening to  what  1  rcad.^  He  waj  d.'livering 
nis  speech  \hen  I  left  the  house.*  They  have 
oeen  writii-g  on  bo'any.^  lie  mighi  nave  been 
rifling  to  (»ini»:ence.*  I  have  been  exiting  a 
letter,  and  I  an  just  going  lo  send  u  away.' 
She  was  walking  by  liuiself  when  I  mt.  i  her.' 
We  are  perishing  with  h^inger ;  I  am  v^illing 
therefore  to  surrender.^  We  should  xuways 
be  learning.*  A  good  man  's  always  stnwing 
to  be  better."  W'e  were  h'^aring  a  stnAuon 
ycBterday.^'' 

2.  Those  only  are  truly  grciit  who  are  revdy 
good."  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  tim>.." 
Ihose  who'  despise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which**  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  upon  them.*'  Among  the 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  pruotice 
of  true  religion,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greiitest  importance,'*  Love  no 
interests  but  those  of  truth  and  virtue.'*  Such 
as  are  diligent  will  be  rewarded. '°  I  saw  a 
thousand.'^  Of  all  prodigality,  that  of  time  is 
the  worst."  Some  are  naturally  timid ;  and 
some  bold  and  active ;  for  all  are  not  alike.'" 

*  Man/  word!  IxAh  In  dv  mmI  (^  ■**  ni«n  »4J**t'vH. 


72  ENGLISi]    GRAMMAR. 

Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  o. 

The  Pott  Participle  has  uniformly  either  s  relative  of 
personal  pronoun,  with  some  part  of  the  verb  to  be  under- 
Btood  before  it.* 

Make  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures* 
your  daily  practice  and  concern  ;  and  eiubrace 
the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  as  the  real 
oracles  of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of  that 
Spirit  that  cannot  lie.*  Knowledge  softened 
with  complacency  and  good-broeding,  will 
make  a  man  beloved  and  admired.^  Gratitude* 
and  thanks  are  the  l6ast  returns  which  chil- 
dren can  make  to  their  parents  for  the  num- 
berless obligations  conferred  on  thera.^  Pre- 
cepts have  little  influence  when  not  enforced 
by  example.*  He  is  of  all  human  beings  the 
happiest  who  has  a  consciencef  untainted  by 
guilt,  and  a  mind  so  wellf  regulated  as  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  Heaven  shall  think  fit  to  ordain.' 
Mere  external  beauty  is  of  little  estimation ; 
and  deformity,  when  associated  with  amiable 
dispositions  and  useful  qualities,  does'  not 
preclude  our  respect  and  approbation.*  True 
honour,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  the  concur- 
rent approbation  of  good  men.^  Modesty 
seldom  resides  in  a  breast  not  enriched  witt 
nobler  virtues.* 


•  It  is  oft'>n  dlffimU  to  anpply  the  right  fmrt  of  the  wrb  tn  >«.  Ao 
J<lccr6  U  ofteu  iiii<t<TMliio«i.  Tliu  ncoftf  of  tUn  pmwvifcu  mu8t  dvlermlna 
what  luirt  ur  U>  /«,  hiiJ  whiit  ajrrrb,  wlioii  iiii  H<lvcrl)  is  necemarj, 
■buiilil  \m!  ■up|ilii-d:  fur  o<>  goDcntl  riili-  fur  tUi  chd  bogiren. 

49~  I'hi-  I'lint  Tetisf  liiM  Klwuy*  a  iioiii.  citliur  cxprewwd  or  easily 
ondi-ntoixl ;  bill  t)ii<  I'HJtt  I'art.  hiiK  no  iwmi. — ijoe  Kef,  p.  81,  N«k  lUk 

t  UtUaxtUtd  Mtd  rtguiiiiMi  an  mUotUtm  Ucr*. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  o. 

On  the  Past  Participle — Contiuued  from  last  page. 

An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination: 
he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag- 
nitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles 
less.*  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
conducted,  is  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues  ; 
and  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
exertions  of  benevolence.^*' 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  suiile<l  deceitful''  on  her  birth: 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  flay,  save*  iiinuceuce  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Aniiiiig  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
Py  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
I5ut  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conccal'd." 

Wo  find  man"  placedf  in  a  world  where  he 
liaH  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  li:ipi)en.^'''  Attention  was  given  that  they 
should  still  have  sufficient  meaii.sf  left  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  military  service.^ 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in 
their  booksf  imprinted  on  their  memories,  than 
to  have  the  meaningf  fixed  in  their  minds.^* 


•  nnt  Tn»jr  be  coniil<l<'rMl  an  a  prrj)f>ntion  here. — See  A'.  No.  140. 

t  III  DKUijr  ciun»,  lliv  Iiifliutlvu  to  lie  Is  uuilunitooU  l>er<ire  tbe  Taal 
pBrflcljjlp.  Tlioim'li  tli.<  verb  thnt  follows  /iar«,  darr,  4c.,  In  Id  the 
Inflnltivr,  to  is  tuiidniiiMiiblis  awl  whure  to  U  ioulmlMible,  tli«  be  Uist 
followi  It  is  iiiuiliiilMlble  tuo. — HUlb  to  U  uUcod, — luuaiui  to  be  luft, 
Ac.— tiw  8>a  a.  0. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — ^No.  p. 

Supply  all  the  words  that  are  understood.  The  infiaitrvQ 
to  be  or  to  have,  is  often  understood. — Not  supplying 
what  is  understood  after  than  and  as,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  error. 

Disdain^  even  the  appearance  of  falsehood, 
nor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  in 
your  mind.^  Those'  who  want  firmness  and 
fortitude  of  mind  seem  born  to  enlist  under  a 
leader,  and  <are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cident.'^ They  lost  their  mother  when  very 
young.^  Of  all  my  pleasures  and  comforts, 
none  have  been  so  durable,  satisfactory,  and 
unalloyed,  as  those  derived  from  religion.* 

For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 

Caesar  says  to  me,   "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassiua,  nuw 

Leap"'  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?"* 

For  contemplation  he,  and  yalour  formed ; 

For  softness  .«he,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.* 

Is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she?^ 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  than 
thou.*  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they.' 
I  have  more  to  do  than  he.^°  He  is  as  diligent 
as  his  brother. ^^  I  love  you  as  well  as  him.''' 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  deserfc, 
and  of  indispensable  obligation :  not  the  crea- 
ture of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable ; 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  with  the  divine  mind ;  not  a  mode  of 
sensation,  but  everlasting  truth  ;  not  depen  f- 
#nt  on  power,  but  the  guide  of  all  power.  ^ 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — ^No.  q. 

1.  The  objectiTe  after  an  active  verb,  especially  when  a 
MCanve,  is  often  understood. 

2.  tJometimes  the  antecedent  is  improperly  omitted,  and 
nrast  ^e  supplied. 

1.  He  that  moderates  his  desires,  enjoys  the 
best  happiness  tliis  world  can  afford.^  Few 
reflections  are  more  distressing  than  those  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude.^  The  more  true 
merii,  a  mm  has,  the  more  does  he  appLiud  it 
in  others.*  It  is  not  easy  to  love  those  we  do 
not  esteem.*  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  depends 
on  the  choice  we  make  of  our  friends.*  An  over- 
cautious atiention  to  avoid  evils  often  brings 
them  upon  us ;  and  we  frequently  run  head- 
long into  misfortunes  by  the  very  means  we 
pursue  to  avoid  them."  He  eats  regularly, 
drinks  modrfrately,  and  reads  often.^  She  sees 
and  hejirs  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write.* 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.^ 

2.  For  reformation  of  error,  there  were  that 
thought  it^  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
tliem."'  There  have  been  that  have  delivered 
themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their 
good  conduct  or  virtue.'^ 

Who  live  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor ; 
Who  live  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  rich." 
Who  Bteala  my  purse  steals  trasb." 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not.'^ 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  r. 

1.  The  ohjective  generally  comes  after  the  verb  th- 
governs  it,  hut  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  cases,  i- 
comes  before  it. 

2.  When  two  objectives  follow  a  verb,  <he  thing  is  gOT 
emed  by  the  verb,  and  the  person  by  a  preposition  under 
stood. 

1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children.' 
Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.^  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.^  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hinder- 
ed.* Me  he  restored  to  mine*  office,  and  him 
he  hanged.^  Those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ought  particularly  to  love  and  respect.^ 
The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by  the 
happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  pro- 
duce on  human  life.^  These  curiosities  we  have 
imported  from  China.* 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all.®  Who 
gave  thee  this  authority  ?^^  Ye  gave  me  meat." 
lie  gave  them  bread  from  heaven. ^^  Give  me 
understanding.^^  Give  me  thine*  heart.^* 
fFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves."  Sell  me  thy 
birth-right.^®  Sell  me  meat  for  money."  I 
will  send  you  corn.^*  Tell  me  thy  name.^' 
He  taught  me  grammar.*'  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone.^^  Bring  me  a 
candle.^  Get  him  a  pen.^  Write  him  a  let- 
ter."    Tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth." 

•  Minf.,  n  posneiMilTc  pronniin,  n»«!  here  for  my.  as  thine  Is  for  thy. 

*  J-'rvnd   \h  the  iKiniiiiutivc,  fi"   hn  In   naniid.      iiuppljr  the  ellipUa 
thus,  0  Uuni,  wlu)  art  myfrUnd,  lund  me,  Ac. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  «. 

1.  The  poeta  often  use  an  adjective  as  a  noun;  and  some- 
dmes  join  an  adjective  to  their  new-made  noun. 

2.  They  sometimes  improperly  use  an  adjective  for  an  ad- 
verb. 

3.  Though  the  adjective  generally  comes  before  the  noun, 
H  is  sometimes  placed  after  it. 

]     And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy.' 

Who  shall  attempt  witli  wauderiug  feet 

The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  i\ic  puljuihlf  ouscURE  find  out 

His  uncuGth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  va»t  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive* 

The  happy  isle  ?^ ParadUe.  Lost,  b.  ii.  404 

2.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought : 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answered  mild.* 
The  lovely  young  J^aviuia  once  had  friends 
And  fortune  smiled  Jfcfitful  on  her  birth. 
When  even  at  last  the  soleiuu  huur  shall  come 
To  wing  my  mystic  tiight  to  future  worlds, 

I  vhecrj'al  will  obey  j   there,  with  new  powers. 

Will  rising  wonders  sing.' 

The  rapid  radiaoce  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  illumined    mounuin.* Grailual   sinks    the 

Intu  a  perfect  cjk^lm.'  [breeze 

Each  animal,  consoiou.'  of  some  danger,  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man." 

3.  But  1  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  iiujfaldi* 

I'ure  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought  and  contcmpktiou  still}'* 

*  Tb»  poota  uten  ve.-y  iiu|>rup«rly  omit  the  pri^-vji^k-^     't  sh'>'ild  be, 
Ero  hit  arrivi.  at  tlK  Imjipy  ixlr."     Au;l  RKiiiii,  "  .''a.-^  \   \  <  iiot^l  nil 

*riimK|><-ctiiia.'   (jr.  ti<«»i  »/ull  circuuiH|M>ctiiiii. 
Mjf  Altnr  ti.'«,  llik  frvbu-o,  with  luniiy  utlior  I'nxVt  n  ^  "utiiiir, 

•ay  U)  uiwil  uf  luIUilJuuiil  ujhtcuhm  uu  I'uniiug. 
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A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
TERMS  USED  IN  THE  GRAMMAR. 


yominative,  naming. 

Fbsstttit>4,    poDieuing,    belonging 

to. 
Objective,  the   object   upon    which 

an    lurtive    rerb    or   prt.-p<jsitiuu 

tt'rminatos. 
Comparison,  a  couiparlug  of  quali- 

tieB. 
fbin/iw,   the  quality   without   ax- 

C«3II. 

Comparative,  a  hi(cher  or  lower  de- 
gree of  the  quality. 

Supfrlativ.  the  higheet  or  lowest 
dfgn*  of  thf  qii;ility. 

Pr'fiiing,  placing  before. 

Personal,  belonging  to  person3. 

ReUdivt.  relating  to  auutliiT. 

Antecedent,  the  word  going  before. 

Demonstrative,  pointing  out. 

Oistrtbutivt,  dividiug  into  por- 
tions. 

Indefinite,  undefined,  not  limited. 

hiterroijiilive,  asking.  [object. 

Trangitivt,  (action)  passing  to  an 

Intransitive,  (action)  confined  to 
the  actor:  p:issing  within. 

Auxiliary,  helping. 

Cunjuyate,  to  gire  all  the  principal 
parts  of  a  verb. 

Mood  or  Mode,  form  or  manner  of 
a  verb. 

Indii-ativf,  declaring.  Indicating. 

folential,  having  power,  or  will. 

Sul/junctive.  joined  to  another  un- 
der a  condition.  * 

I^Teyative,  no,  denying. 

AJjirmatire-,  yes,  asxerting. 

J'rcinisruiius,  nii.\<.-<l. 

bnperatii't,  commanding. 


InHnitire,  without  limits. 

'linse,  the  time  of  acting  or  BOSV' 

iug. 
J'rrsent,  the  time  that  now  is. 
I'tisl.  the  time  past. 
J>rfect.  quite  completed,  finished, 

and  past. 
Plup>r/ect,     more     than     perfect 

quite  finished  some  time  ago. 
Future,  tiiux  to  come. 
J'urtu-ipin,     partaking     of    otbar 

parts. 
ReytUar,  according  to  rule 
Irrnjular,  nut  according  to  rule. 
Defective,    wanting    some    of    its 

parts. 
Otjiulutive,  joining. 
J/isJunctive,  disjoining. 
Annejied,  joiixei  to. 
Governs,  acts  upon. 
J\eceding,  going  before. 
Intervene,  to  come  between. 
Unity,  cue — Revenil  acting  as  one. 
Contingency,  what  may  or  may  not 

)iHp|>en;  uncertainty. 
Plurality,  more  than  one. 
futurity,  time  to  come. 
Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  do. 
tUipsit,   a  leaving   out  of   80m» 

thing. 
JftjiecUaneout,   mixed,   of    Tariooi 

Vi,.,l*. 
Ckirdinal*  principal,  or  fundamei» 

tal. 
Ordinal,^     Daml>ered     in      tbatv 

order. 
Vniversal,  extending  tc  all. 
Amiiiijuity,   uncertainty  wtiich  of 

the  two  it  is. 


•  The  Oirdinal  Numliert  are.  One.  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  Mvei^ 
eight,  nine,  ten,  Ac. ;  from  the  first  three  are  formed  the  adverbs  onca, 
twice,  thrice. 

t  The  Ordinal  Xumbers  arc.  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  stxtb, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  t^-nth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
Qfteentl.,  sixteenth,  seviuteeuth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty-first,  twenty-seconil.  Ac. 

From  th'se  are  firmed  adrerhi  of  order;  a'.  First,  semndlr,  thirdly, 
fourthly,  fifthly,  Kixthly,  sivenlhly.  elglithly,  ninthly,  teiithly,  elerenthly, 
twilftliiy,  thirl«.>i)tlily,  fmirto'nthly.  fil>eonthly,  sixteenthly,  Hevei> 
tu-nthly.  eigliteuuthly,  Dinutuenthly,  iwuntiethly,  twcuty-Qntly,  twenty 
•ucaudiy,  4c. 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats 
of  the  proper  arrayigement  and  connection 
qf  word%  in  a  sentence.*^ 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  making 
complete  sense  ;  as,  John  is  happy. 

Sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound : 

A  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  subject 
and  one  finitef  verb ;  as,  Life  is  short. 

A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
conjunctions ;  as,  Time  is  short,  BUT  eternity 
is  long. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex 
press  a  certain  relation  bet\\een  ideas,  without 
affirming  anything  ;  as,  In  truth  ;   To  he  plain 
with  you. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence,  are, 
the  subjfd.,  (or  nominative,)  the  attribute,  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of; 
die  attribute  is  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  ac- 
tion. 


•  flyiittiz  ]>rlnrlpally  ooDniHtii  of  two  parU,  Oonoord  and  Oiirrmmfnt. 
Cbncnril  in  the  Hcn^rufnt  which  oDe  word  boa  with  another,  hi  iium> 

txT,  K>'ll<lcr,  CIUM>.  or  |HTlU)U. 

(JiiiTtimfnl  iH  lliai  jkiwit  wUlrb  oue  part  of  >pix<li  hiu  ovit  auother. 
Ill  (Jit'Tinliiliiir  itN  ui'x.*!,  tcnue.  «r  i-niic. 

♦  f-'it  Uf  vfrl*  •\Tu  thi«c  to  whirh  nuiiilxr  and  |»Ti»on  apjinrtoiu.     TUa 
/•(/ImUim  uitmd  baa  ik*  r»«p«cl  lu  uuiubur  or  itanou. 
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RULE  I. 


A  verb  must   agree  with   its  nominative  in  number  an 
person;  as,  Thou  readest;  He  reads  ;  We  read. 

Exercises. 

I  loves  reading.  A  soft*  answer  turn  away 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and  knowest 
nothing.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  but  as  grass. 
All  things  is  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  has  to  do.  All  things 
was  created  by  him.  In  him  we  live  and 
moves.  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
his  heart.  In  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  manners  are  observable.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  has  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  number  of  our  days  are  with  thee. 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate 
improvement.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
charm  the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience, 
now  and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and 
whispers  to  him  that  he  once  had  better 
thoughts.  There  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earth  than  of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but 
vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  wliom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy.  There's  two  or  three  of  us 
who  have  seen  tlie  work. 

I  lliin  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 

•  Rule.   An  Adjr.ctire  agrrtt  with  a  ntmn  in  genil-r.  number,  and  com; 

M,  A  yifd  iimu. Ah  tin-  ailjictivr.  in  l.ii){linli.  is  not  viiricd  on  ao 

coiiut  i>{yrti'/er,  number,  miil  raje,  this  rule  m  ut'lilllr  imporluiire. 

t  Kulc.  The  sufiirit 'ij' a  virb  s/iimUi  !>•■  tn  Ui«  miiintmliie ;  Uiiis,  nim 
and  lici  HiTi-  iimnicil;  hIi.miM  lie,  llf  iitnl  slif  win-  in.irriiii. 

*ar  All  thiiKf  Sotrs  III  till-  l..ilt(ilii  tliut  li.iTo  y.rtrisfi  in  fh«  text, 
ve  tw  bo  coinuiitttKl  Ui  mvmurjr,  and  npplied  likH  the  llules  at  Mie  top 
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RULE  IV. 

TVro  or  more  nngular  nouns  coupled  with  and,  require  a 
verb  and  pronoun  in  the  plural;  as, — James  and  John  aA 
good  boys ;  for  they  are  busy.* 

Tvo  or  more  singular  nouni  separated  by  OE  or  nor, 
require  a  verb  and  pronoun  iti  ilu  sinyulcr  ;  as, — JuxuCB  or 
John  u  diLZ.-f- 

EXERCISES. 

Socrates  and  Plato  was  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  death  is  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ference was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  John  and  I  reads 
better  than  you.  Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity.  Luxuriou.s 
living  and  high  pleasures  begets  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
eame  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 

Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  forcible 
as  example.  Either  the  boy  or  the  girl  were 
present.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  pctticoated  philosophers. 
It  must  be  confesseil  tiiat  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 


•  And  la  Uia  only  oonjnnrtlon  Ui»t  ooniblnr>a  tlip  •K'ncy  of  two  cr 
Bore  into  rnie ;  fur,  at  wfU  nt  iii-vrr  diM'H  timt ;  Imt  uj«rp|y  itnttis  k 
•ort  of  coriipiirlMin  :  tllll^  "  Cimar,  ax  wrll  kk  ('i<«To,  woj  plni)ii(iit." 
^  WUh  \»  ■oineliioea  used  for  and. — .S<^e  HucfUaiiemu  OVtrrraliont,  0 
134  aud  Ut. 

t  Or  and  tMr  ar*  Um  onljr  coiOuDctJoiu  •{)plicable  to  tLdi  nila. 
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RULE  V. 

ConJuTfiions  couple  the  same  moods  and  tenset  of  verba; 
<e, — Do  good  and  seek  peace. 

Conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
touns ;  as, — He  and  /  are  happj. 

Exercises. 

He  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  must 
^0.  Neither  he  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  will 
rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  My  brother 
and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  The  par 
liament  addressed  the  king,  and  has  been  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  the 
Bubject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  thee  his  fault,  and 
entreated  thee*  to  forgive  him  ?  And  dost 
thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
Dringest*  me  into  judgment  with  thee  I  Yott 
and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard, and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
If  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
Beeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray? 

t  Kank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.  She  was  proud, 
though  now  humble.  He  is  not  rich,  butj  is  re- 
spectable. Our  season  of  improvement  is  short; 
and,  whether  used  or  not,t  will  soon  pass  away. 


•  The  mnie  fnrm  of  the  rerb  mnot  I*  continued. 

t  Conjiiui'tionn  fre<|m'iitly  ruupli-  dilTeront  mood*  and  ton»o«  of  verbs; 
bat  111  tticM-  inxtitncfit  ihv  nnmiimtivo  U  generally  repeated  ;  as,  lie  may 
rtturn,  btit  lie  wiU  nut  crmtinnf. 

I  The  rionilniitivp  in  geni'mlly  repfnted,  even  to  the  wime  mood  and 
tenxi'.  when  a  contrast  la  stutoil  with  OiU,  not,  or  tiumgh,  Ac,  as  in  tlila 
M&teuoe. 
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RULE  II. 

An  Active  verb  governs  the  objective  cote;  aa,  We  Ioto 
kim;  He  loves  us.* 

Exercises. 

He  loves  we.  He  and  they  we  know,  but 
who  art  thou  ?  She  that  is  idle  and  mischiev- 
ous, reprove  sharply.  Ye  only  have  I  known. 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com- 
toitted  the  oft'ence  thou  shouldst  correct,  not  I 
who  am  innocent. 

Esteeming  thcirselvcs  wise,  they  b'^came 
Fools.  Upon  seeing  I  he  turned  pale.  Hav- 
ing exposed  himself  too  much  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action. 

The  man  whof  he  raised  from  obscurity  is 
dead.  Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely  ? 
They  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Who  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

X  Repenting  him  of  his  design.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  agree  his  conduct  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  away 
into  the  land  of  Judea. 

§  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 


•  Tlie  participle,  bi-lnx  «  part  of  thi-  verb,  ROTiTni  tlin  rmme  caae. 

t  Viyn.  Wkrn  thf  nhjrtlirt  u  a  rtlativf,  it  cnmri  htjure  Uie  rerb  that 
fotvmi  it.    (Mr.  Miirniy'ii  <<tli  rulf  in  uniiKCtimary. — .Vr  No.  A.,  p.  65.) 

J  Ilulc  I.  iVnUrr  vrrUt  do  fi/rf  ailmit  of  an  tJ/jerliif  n/ler  thrm; 
thiK.    Itepi'DtlUK    him    of   bU    deKi^n,    thould    &«,    Ki'pfntlng  of  bla 

J  Kill'-  It.  Aetivf  rrrlii  ilo  H'lt  eulmit  of  a  prrpnriti'm  aflrr  them; 
thuii,  1  tiiiiat  pninlM  untA  tlinw  drcumaUocea,  vundd  be,  I  iniMt  pr» 
OHM'  Urnv  '  IrcuiiiaUtijcos. 

F  J.  u 
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RDLE  III. 


Prepoititiont  govern  the  objective  ease ;  as,  To  vhom 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required. 

Exercises. 

To  who  "will  you  give  that  pen  ?  Will  you 
go  with  I  ?  Without  I  ye  can  do  nothing. 
Withhold  not  good  from  they  to  who  it  is  due. 
With  who  do  you  live?  Great  friendship  sub- 
eiets  between  he  and  I.  He  can  do  nothing 
of  hisself.  They  willingly,  and  of  theirselves, 
endeavoured  to  make  up  the  difference.  He 
laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not 
who,  in  the  company. 

*  Who  do  you  speak  to  ?  Who  did  they 
ride  with  ?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under  ? 
Flattery  can  hurt  none  but  those  wlio  it  is 
agreeable  to.  It  is  not  I  thou  art  engaged 
with.  It  was  not  he  that  they  were  so  angry 
with.  Who  didst  thou  receive  that  intelligence 
from  ?  The  person  who  I  travelled  with  has 
sold  the  horse  which  he  rode  on  during  our 
journey.  Does  that  boy  know  who  he  speaks 
to  'i    I  hope  it  is  not  I  thou  art  displeased  with. 

t  He  is  quite  unacijuainted  with,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 


•  RuIp  I.  The  prrytotitiim  ihnuUl  bf  placfd  immrdiattly  htfort  Vit  reJa 
Ur*.  which  it  gormis  ;  iu<,  To  whniii  ilo  ymi  B|Hiik  ? 

The  jirfpoHilion  in  often  HoiMinitfd  from  tlm  ri-UitiTe;  Imt  thiiuKh  thfc 
ti  porliniHt  alltiwHiilii  iu  fttiiiiliar  cuiiToriuitlou.  yet,  iu  wilciiiii  rompoal 
tiun,  the  placiiiK  of  tbc  prrpiMitioii  imnietliHtely  before  tbe  relative  U 
Uiori-  |H-p<)iicuiiiiH  Hiid  >'l<'i;,iut. 

t  Itulf  11.  Jt  it  intlfjiant  to  cnnntct  two  prfpotitirmt.  or  rmf.  and  an 
actirr  vrrb,  with  tht  tnnif  noun  ;  fur  exaiiiplo.  Tli-'j-  w<Te  rcfnixxl 
entmiic/-   into,  utiil  furrilily  driven  from,  tlio   liinicc;   shmihl  l>e,  They 

W»re   ri-fumvl   ciilniiiic  iuto  the  himsr,  ai»\  furciMy  driviMi /nmi  it. 

I  wrc/le  to,  luiJ  wamtd  biin;    thttUd  be,  I  wruto  tu  him  nuii  M>amed 
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RULE  VIII. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  unity  of  idea,  the 
verb  and  pronoun  should  be  singular ;  as, — The  class  voa* 
large. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  plurality  of  idea,  tht 
verb  and  pronoun  nhould  be  plural ;  ae,  My  people  do  not 
consider  ;  they  liave  nut  kuown  me. 

Exercises. 
The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The  peo- 
ple has  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the  multi- 
tude away,  that  it  may  go  and  huy  itself  hread. 
The  people  was  very  numerous.  The  council 
was  not  unanimous.  The  flock,  and  not  the 
fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  objects  of  the 
ihepherd's  care.  When  the  nation  complain, 
the  rulers  should  listen  to  their  voice.  Tiie 
regiment  consist  of  a  thousand  men.  The  multi- 
tude eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief  goo(L 
The  parliament  are  dissolved.  The  fleet  were 
Been  sailing  up  the  channel.  Why  do  thrs 
generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  The  shoal  of 
herrings  were  immense.  'I'he  remnant  of  the 
people  were  persecuted.  The  committee  waa 
divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  ifl  busy,  and 
yet  does  very  little.  Never  were  any  nation 
Bo  infatuated.  But  this  people  who  knoweth 
not  the  law  are  cursed. 


•  picture  of  my  friend' i,  nifwnii  •  portrait  of  luiii*  other  prraon.  iiod 
Uint  It  lit'lon^a  to  my  friiiitl. 

Al  priTite  ruli-n  fur  tlic  furiiiatinn  of  the  jkoiiwmiiIto  cn«s  In  iitl 
titiiitiii;!!!.  CHii  Rciir>t'lr  \xe  K^ww,  I  HhHll  iiiordy  mil'join  a  fi-w  cnrreal 
exntiijilco  f.ir  tli«  piiptri  iinitntinn:  thu«,  I  Wit  tlii<  pHrr*-!  at  Smith's 
Ui«  Ixxikwller;  The  l>i>ril  Mwyor  of  lyntcUm'i  aiilhorlty;  fur  IhtTld 
thy /'i"i'r'«  luiko;  lie  to</k  rifiii;i'  at  tlio  gnrfrruir'i,  (lie  tin^'i  repr» 
•eulatlTu;  Whoee  glory  did  lie  eiiinliilef  Il»  cniiilntod  lirnir'i,  th* 
rreat<-«t    n-oenU  ot  >uU<iuity. — iSee  tasl  fio(<  undtr  Kula  XIX.,  aim 
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iittt*  tx. 

The  verb  to  b«  thould  have  the  tame  eoM  al»«r  ♦»  tMtt  •* 
ka»  before  it,'  as, — I  am  he ;  I  took  it  to  be  him.* 

Exercises. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  no< 
afraid  :  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
us  that  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  us  all 
this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  same  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  much  resembled 
his  brother,  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be 
he.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  yt 
think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  them 
which  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let  hinl 
be  whom  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  Who 
do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been.  Whom  think  ye  that 
I  am  ?  Was  it  me  that  said  so  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  they.  It  might  have  been  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  them.  It  was  either  him  or 
his  brother  that  gained  the  first  prize. 

*  Whon  the  verb  to  be  \t  understood,  it  has  the  same  oase  after  It 
that  it  haB  bf  fore  it ;  ad,  Ue  eeenig  the  lendiT  of  a  party.  I  xnp 
^wimI  him  a  man  of  loaruiug:  that  is,  to  bt  the  leader,  ic,  to  be  » 
man,  &c. 

Part  of  a  itnUnct  \s  sometime*  the  nominntiTe  both  before  and  After 
the  verb  to  be ;  an,  His  niiixim  wan,  "  Be  muMtor  of  thy  aOKer," 

The  verb  to  6e  Is  often  followed  by  an  ai{ff<iivf. — Nr<  No.  ra. 

t'oMxixf  \<erl>t  which  signify  naming;,  uml  Hume  ntutrr  rerbf.  have  • 
nominative  after  them;  a«,  Ho  shitll  be  called  John:  Ilr.  heoanja  th« 
liave  of  irregular  pasNious.  Stfplxn  died  a  martj/r  for  the  Christian 
relixloo. 

E<<>me  pastivt  verbfi  admit  an  objtctxve  aftor  them;  as,  John  waa 
Arst  deuied  mppUt,  then  be  was  promised  them,  then  be  waa  offsred 
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RULE  VL 

One  verb  ffovemi  another  in  the  infinitive  mood;  as, — 
Forget  not  to  do  good.* 

To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  need  after  the  verbt, 
bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  perceive,  behold, 
observe,  have,  and  know.f 

Exercises. 

Strive  learn.  They  obliged  him  do  it. 
Newton  did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries 
on  the  public.  His  penetration  and  diligence 
seemed  vie  with  each  other.  Milton  cannot  be 
said  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic 
poem.  Endeavouring  persuade.  We  ought 
forgive  injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare  not 
to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
persons  to  conduct  themselves  very  discreetly. 
He  bade  me  to  go  home.  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  makes  us  to  approve 
the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other.  We  heard 
the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  we  sec  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and 
afflictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive  its  oppres- 
sors. Let  me  to  do  that.  I  biii  my  servant 
to  do  tliis,  and  he  docth  it.  I  need  not  to  so- 
licit him  to  do  a  kind  office. 


•  Tim  InfliiillTe  mood  it  fit^ucutly  govemwl  by  noum  and  aJjfdiprj . 
•a,  Tln-y  luive  ■  drtirr.  to  learn  ;  WiirUxy  to  bo  loTod.  >br,  before  tht 
lufiiiltiVK,  u  unn«vi-i»»«ry. 

Lft  goTeroa  tli«  objuctlve  ctat;  aa.  Let  Aim  beware. 

t  Til  in  fO'UiTully  tiHnI  after  the  inuaive  of  tbeiw  Terba,  ezo-pt  Ul, 
■•,  Ue  tool  wuiiie  t/>  Mitvt  U  ;  Hf  vxu  let  go;  and  aunieliniea  after  lh« 
active,  iu  the  paiit  tenae,  Mi|ieciiilly  of  kaot,  %  prlncl|>al  rerb;  an,  I  Sai 
to  walk  all  tbe  way.— See  |>.  61,  b. 

The  lif^niitrf  la  oflen  lnd«'penilpDt  of  th«  rcat  of  tbe  nutonce;  Mk 
A  pToocad ;  7b  ootyfui  t/u  tnUK,  I  waa  In  (aalt. 
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RULE  VII. 

When  two  nouna  come  togtthtr  tignifying  different  thingt, 
Che  former  it  put  in  the  possetsive  tase  ;  as — John's  book  ; 
an  eagles'  wings ;  his  heart. 

When  two  nouns  come  together  signifjing  the  same 
thing,  they  agre«  in  case  ;  as,  Cicero  the  orator ;  The  city 
Edinburgh. 

Exercises. 

Pompeys  pillar.  Virtues  reward.  A  mans 
manner's  frequently  influence  his  fortune.  Asa 
hia  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A  moth- 
ers tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures 
gifts  for  mans  advantage.  Helen  her  beauty 
was  the  cause  of  Troy  its  destruction.  Wis- 
doms precepts  are  the  good  mans  delight. 

*  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation 
was  that  of  fishermen.  lie  asked  his  father's, 
as  Avell  as  his  mother's  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Ilerodiasf  sake. 
Righteousness's  sake.  For  conscience's  sake. 
And  they  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan. 


•  Rule.  When  Mvrral  nouns  come  tngeOifr  in  the  potsasive  ease,  Ou 
tposlrophe  vilh  s  is  anntxfd  to  tlu  Uxst,  and  umttrsUiod  to  the  rest;  as, 
Juiiu  and  Lucy'x  l>o<>k8. 

When  any  wiirds  \nterrfnt,  the  rign  of  thf  possrsaive  should  be  annexed 
to  each  ;  as,  Thin  Ruined  tbi-  kin^s  aa  well  as  tin-  people's  approlmtion. 

■f  T(i  prcvi-iit  tiio  iiiuili  of  the  hissiuii;  Huiind,  thi>  s  i»ft»r  tho  iipowtro 
p(ie  in  giTiPially  omittod  whcu  tlit-  first  iiotiu  has  an  «  Id  mirh  of  Ita 
tu-n  last  ityllulilcH,  and  the  stomrt  ukiio  hi'pnH  with  (;  as,  Jiiffhteou> 
ncss"  sake;  Vor  consdrnct'  itniiu:  F raricin'  niiko. 

It  liiu  lately  becoini-  cunimon,  when  the  DoniinntiTe  (dnfciilar  enda  tn 
I.  or  ».',  to  form  the  ponwusire  by  oniiltiuj;  tin-  s  alter  thi)  Mi><>Mtro[iho; 
ma,  Jamtf  fcoot,  ilis^  shoes,  iiistriid  of  James's  t»iok,  i/i .<,»'*  ihofs. 
Thia  iii  iiupropiT.  I'ut  thest-  phnisea  into  qufxtions.  and  then  th«y 
Hill  Bp|M-ar  riJicuIouH.  Is  this  Ixxik  Jame^  f  Are  Ihew  Hh>>e«i  Misf  t 
Ii'or  are  they  leu  ridlculoiin  without  the  iutermgatory  form;  aa,  TkU 
took  in  James',  Ac— K.  19.S-6-7. 

We  Munirtlnie*  UKe  of  inHtoad  of  the  apostmphe  and  s ;  thui  w« 
■ly,  The  wlwlora  o/  Sicratft,  rather  than  So-raler's  wisdom.  la 
■oMie  inHtancea  we  um  the  of  and  thi<  poiwcfMJTe  termination  to;  aa,  It 
If  a  diHoivery  n/  8ir  Isaac  NmiUm's.  that  ia,  one  of  Sir  iiuuic  Newton'i 
dlacoverio*.    ▲  picttire  <if  my  frtend,  moana  a  portrait  of  him ;  but 
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RULE  X. 

Sentencff  that  imply  contingency  and  futurity  rtquire  the 
Subjunctive  Mood;  as, — If  he  be  alone,  gire  him  the 
letter. 

When  eontm^ency  and  futurity  are  not  doth  implied,  tht 
Indicative  ought  to  be  uted ;  as, — If  he  speakj  as  he  fhinki, 
he  may  safely  be  trasted. 

Exercises. 

If  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  he  die,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  acquires 
riches  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  Thourjh 
he  be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the  lowly.  If 
thou  live  virtuously,  thou  art  happy.  If  thou 
be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  If  he  does 
promise,  he  will  certainly  perform.  Oh  !  that 
nia  heart  wiis  tender.  As  the  governess 
were  present,  the  children  behaved  properly. 
Though  he  falls  he  shall  not  bo  utterly  cast 
down. 

*  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
to  be  thy  own.f  Let  him  that  is  sanguine 
take  heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that 
thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established  rules, 

I  If  he  is  but  discreet  he  will  succeed.  If 
he  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  If  hs 
does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  produce 
obedience. 

•  Th<"  •xercliK*  may  all  be  corroctwj  by  the  nilo  at  tho  top. — K.  201. 

f  Kl'LC  I.  I/<»tt  ami  that  anmxed  tna  aimmand  rtquiTt  Oie  Suhjiin<y 
itt  Mood;  KK,  lAiy*  nut  ilw)|>,  Ittt  tbdii  cnitu  to  |i>itorly.  Tnko  b»ud 
hit  thiiii  tfuk  iiiit  to  JiiC'il),  ■•itbrr  |;"<xl  >>r  bad. 

J  KlI.E  11.  If  with  but  fiMoivin/f  U,  whrn  /uturit}/  O  ilrtuitnl,  r» 
quirn  tlif  SuJiJutu:livf  Mmd ;  h*.  //  lie  dt)  but  toucli  tbi-  bills  they  nball 
•iAuk«.  But  wb>-u  futun-  time  in  Dot  ex|>ri)a«Ml,  the  iodloative  uaKbt 
Ui  I*  uimmI. 

Ill  lb<-  «ubJiinrtiT«,  thf  anxillarlnii  tliall,  ttunild,  Ac,  are  ici-iiiTMlly 
aadrritxxl:  iia.  Though  U>-  /alt,  I. »..  tbnuk'h  b<-  tl„<„l.i  bill.  Until 
re|'<'i>(iiii<>-  eoinp"M  hii  miiiii.  I.e.,  nulil  lepciituutx'  tJnUl  cuuipuae.— 
Su  K.  iM 
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RULE  XL 

Some  eonjunetions  have  their  correspondent  conj'unetiona , 
thus. — 
Neither  requires  Nor  after  it ;  as,  Neither  he  nor  his  brothei 

■was  in. 
Though Yet ;  as,    Though  he  was  rich,  t/et   for   om 

sakes,  &c. 

Whether Or ;  Whether  he  will  do  it  or  not,  I  cannot  tell 

Either    Or  ;*  Either  she  or  her  sister  must  go. 

As  As;  Mine  is  at  good  at  youra. 

As  So ;  As  the  stars  so  shall  thy  seed  be.     At 

the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other. 
*vot         ^4;  He  is  not  so  wise  as  his  brother.     T«f 

see  thy  glory  so  as  I  have  seen  it,  &c. 
So  That;  I  am  so  weak  that  I  cannot  walk. 

Exercises. 
It  is  neither  cold  or  hot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
examination.  The  one  is  equally  deserving  aa 
the  other.  I  must  be  so  candid  to  own,  that 
I  have  been  mistaken.  He  would  not  da  it 
himself,  nor  let  me  do  it.  He  was  so  angry 
as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy  days^  bo 
shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  he  slay  me,  so 
will  I  trust  in  him.  He  must  go  himself,  or 
send  his  servant.  There  is  no  condition  so 
secure  as  cannot  admit  of  change.  He  is  not 
as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed,  as  he 
thinks  himself  to  be.  Neither  despise  tha 
poor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth  so  as 
the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  tha 
book  is  well  written.  His  raiment  was  so 
wiiite  as  snow. 

•The  poem  ftwqnctitly  uiwi  Or — or.  fur  Either— or ;  anil  Nit — nor, 
for  S'lUi'r — vnr. — In  ()risi'  nnl — rttir  in  iiftfti  u.^i-d  fur  iieUlur — nnr^- 
Th'  yt  iiltir  Ihnuiih  in  fn-^iiU'iitlv  mi'l  |irii|MTly  mipprcsin-d. 

Or  t\i»f  ii<a  n'<|iiiii>  rillier  lM'l<ir(<  it  wli<-ri  til"  om- wnrd  U  a  mure  4» 
piiinnium  "I  the  iitiivr:  lu,  2Ui.  ur  £1  kUnliu^  in  uiiuui;li. 

«  cyuo  A'.  AM. 
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RULE  XI L 

7^«  prfnent  pariiciple,  when  used  a»  a  noun,  requires  an 
Article  before  it,  and  of  after  it ;  as, — Tlie  sum  of  the  moiiil 
law  consists  in  the  obeying  of  God,  and  the  loving  of  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.* 

Exercises. 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  diflRcuU. 
The  learning  any  thing  speedily  requires  great 
application.  By  the  exercising  our  faculties 
they  are  improved.  By  observing  of  these 
rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaining 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem.  This 
was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The 
not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error. 

t  Our  approving  their  bad  conduct  may 
encourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  hia 
avoiding  that  precipice   he  is  indebted  to  hig 

friend's  care. X  What  is  the  reason  of  this 

person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily  ?  I 
remember  it  being  done. 


•Tlic«e  phnuc*  would  be  rlRht,  wer^  thn  artirU  an  J  of  both  omittod; 
•«,  Tli«  Hum  cif  till-  iiu>rHl  liiw  cinisiHru  in  ot/fi/inff  (JimI,  ami  Im-irtg  oiur 
oelKl'lxxir,  Ac.  Tlii«  iimiiriT  of  fXpDtwiMii  in,  in  nmny  instanrwi, 
■r<fi<rublH  lo  tho  oilier.  In  Hoim-  r*nwi,  bowcvcr,  thi'Hu  two  nimlas 
•zpreM  viTjr  dilliTi-nt  IiIchh.  uml  tlii>r<-rore  uttiTition  (o  tlio  trnsf  ts 
aaoMMary;  lu.  Ho  cournuxxl  tlin  wlmli'  in  thf  ffiiririy  of  tlin-c  wltniMHcs, 
tO'l  the  court  »i»-ut  an  hour  in  hfaring  thi'ir  (l>-po«itiun. — Kei/,  No, 
108,  Ac. 

t  Tlif  prrient  partxnftlf.  with  a  pnsutrive  bffnrf  it  tenxftimrf  admitt 
ff  of  a/i'r  it,  and  lonulnnrf  nul ;  lui,  Thi-ir  ohBKrvinn  nf  tli«  nilwi  pr» 
renltxl  c-rror«.     By  hln  utiidyinK  thi>  Scriptiiros  hv  bm-uion  wim-. 

IVIirn  a  prfjxitilirm  fi/inc$  tlir.  jHirticiplr,  of  it  iniid mitxiUf ;  aa, 
ni»  d)'|H'n<liiiK  im  pronuw*  pioMsl  IiIh  ruin.  Ui«  n(>(;li<ctin((  !/•  atudj 
•  hcu  yount:  n.-nUcTiHl  liiin  iKiioninl  nil  liiM  life. 

;  Ituli). —  A  iioitii  ttrfiirr  tlir  pr-sftil  fHirticijilt  it  put  in  Ctie  postritivt 
tat*  :  IM,  ^lui'b  will  dipiiid  on  tlit?  fiuyiVi  oomjxtsing  fntpu-nlly. 

ftunii-linir*.  huwcvur,  the  it<-ii>ifl  loididit  it  tu  lu>  put  lu  the  iMWhoimiTa 
MUM:  tliiiii.  Wlint  do  you  think  of  nijr  Imrtr  rutniint)  lo-diiy  ?  nKjins, 
Du  yon  tliiiik  1  kIiouKI  It-I  lum  luii?  Iml.  Whnt  do  you  ihink  of  lujf 
kJTU't  running/  muuua,  hu  tuit  run,  Ju  }uu  think  he  rftu  vti-jl  1 
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RULE  XI H. 

T^t  pa»t  participle  »>  used  offer  the  verb*  have  and  be 
as, — 1  have  written  a  letter:   he  was  chosen. 

Exercises. 

He  has  wrote  his  copy.  I  would  have 
wrote  a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true  in- 
terest. The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove 
throughout.  The  French  language  is  spoke  in 
every  kingdom  in  Europe.  His  resolution 
was  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  slight  opposi- 
tion. The  horse  was  stole.  They  have  chose 
the  part  of  honour  and  virtue.  The  Rhine 
was  froze  over.  She  was  showed  into  the 
drawing-room.  My  people  have  slid  back- 
wards. He  has  broke  the  bottle.  Some  fell 
by  the  way-side,  and  was  trode  down.  The 
price  of  cloth  has  lately  rose  very  much.  The 
work  was  very  well  execute.  His  vices  have 
weakened  his  mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He 
would  have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 
Nothing  but  application  is  wanting  to  make 
you  an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
thing to  do.  He  was  greatly  heated,  and  he 
drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with  sorrows  as 
they  first  begun. 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'cr-run; 

And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 


•  Rule. — The  pntt  participle  niunt  not  I*  n«cd  Instciul  of  the  patt 
ttntt.    Il  U  iojpniper  to  nay,  he  begun,  fur  lu  began ;  he  run,  fur  he  ran. 
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RULE  XIV. 

Pronouns  agree  in  gi-nder,  numher,  and  person,  tcilh  (he 
nouns  for  xchifh  thnj  stand:  as. — .Tohn  is  hei-e ;  he  came  an 
nour  ago.     Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

Exercises. 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  her  folly. 
A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty  ;  hut 
A  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  both.  Can  a 
-woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  he  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ? 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee.  Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  heaven,  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust.  Can  any  person  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not  be 
deceived?  The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long 
without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity  of 
his  thoughts. 

*  This  boys  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent  this 
two  hours.  Those  sort  of  people  fear  nothing. 
We,  have  lived  here  this  many  years.  The 
chasm  made  by  the  earth(|uake  was  twenty 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fiithom  in  depth. 
There  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  I  have  no 
interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  Those 
Bort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 


*  Rule. — Nauru  and  nuntfral  adjfetires  mutt  affrtf.  in  numhrr  aeoord 
img  to  thr  tenst ;  thu«.  This  boyi*,  ■lionld  bv,  UuAf.  bvym  LiucauMt  bo/a  ia 
pliinil  :  iind  rw  fixi.  nhuiiM  )><•,  nix  /"■^  In-ciiuiw  nix  ih  (ilurul. 

Wh'ir  aliuulil  nuver  l>t>  juintxl  to  cuiiiniuii  nuuim  iu  Uiu  {iliiral;  tlias, 
Aliiiont  lilt-  whiitt  Inbabilniitii  wore  |iri.-s<>ut.  hIiuuIi)  U;,  Aiiiumt  all  tb« 
lubkbituiitn;  but  It  uiiiy  Ut  Juiiiud  to  cuHrxttif  iiuuiiii  iu  tbu  (iluriUi 
Uius,   WliuU  cUm*  w«r»  awuUuwml  up  by  Ui«  <mu11i4UiUm. 
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RULE  XV. 


7V>e  relative  agrees  with  il3  antecedent  in  gender ,  number 
and  person  ;  as, — Thou  who  readest ;  The  book  wJdch  was 
lost. 

Exercises. 

Those  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find 
her.  This  is  the  friend  which  I  love.  That 
is  the  vice  whom  I  hate.  This  moon  who  rose 
last  night.  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walketh 
in  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
<jhild  which*  was  lost  is  found. 

t  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey,  who  destroys 
without  pity.  Who  of  those  men  came  to  hia 
assistance  ? 

X  It  is  the  best  which  can  be  got.  Solomon 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world  saw. 
It  is  the  same  picture  which  you  saw  before. 
And  all  which  beauty,  all  which  wealth  e'er 
gave,  &c.  The  lady  and  lap-dog  which  wo 
saw  at  the  window.  Some  village  Hampden, 
which,  with  dauntless  breast,  &c. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  harsh  or  improper,  a»  Mr.  Mur- 
ray gays,  to  apply  who  to^children,  Iiccjuisc  thoy  liaro  little  reason  and 
reflection;  but  if  it  is,  at  what  agf  ishould  we  hiy  aside  which  and  apply 
wA(;tothetu?  T?uU  seems  prcfcrahlu  to  either.  In  niir  translation  of 
the  Bible,  who  und  that  are  both  applied  to  children,  but  never  which. 
Bee  2d  Sam.  xiL  14,  15.     Mntt.  ii.  10.     Kev.  xii.  6. 

f  ir/iicA  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and  also  to  penons  In  asking 
questions. 

t  Rule.    That  is  usfd  instead  of  wno  or  wmcH : 

1.  Jftcr  adjf'tii-ts  in  ttie  superlative  degree, — a/ler  tJte  wrdt  Ban:e 
■cd  all.  and  ofltn  aftrr  some  and  any. 

2.  When  Vie  antecedent  consists  of  two  nouns,  the  ont  rtquiring  who 
and  Ute  Mer  which ;  as,  The  man  and  the  horse  that  wo  saw  yester 
day. 

8.  AJlfr  the  interrnflalire  Who;  as,  Who  tJiat  has  any  sense  of  rell 
gliin  wduM  have  arpiicd  tliu«7 

There  seems  to  lie  no  sati»factory  reason  for  preferring  that  to  vh» 
sfter  same  and  all,  except  usage.  Tlu-ro  is  indeed  as  good  authority 
for  using  who  after  all,  as  for  using  that.  Addison,  fur  inatauce,  uaM 
ott  wlu/  suverkl  tiniM  in  one  paper. 
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RULE  XVL 

fhtn  the  relative  is  preceded  by  ttco  antecedents  of  dif- 
(o«  mt  persons,  it  and  the  verb  generally  agree  in  person 
»»M  the  last ;  as, — Thou  art  the  boy  that  was  dax  yester- 
day.* 

Exercises. 

I  am  the  man  who  command  you.  I  am  the 
person  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and  main- 
tain it.  Thou  art  a  pupil  who  possessest  bright 
fLfts,  but  who  hast  cultivated  them  but  little, 
am  a  man  who  speak  but  seldom.  Thou  art 
the  friend  that  hast  often  relieved  me,  and  that 
hast  not  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  pecu- 
liar need.  Thou  art  he  who  driedst  up  the 
Red  Sea  before  thy  people  Israel. f 

X  The  king  dismissed  his  minister  without 
any  inquiry,  who  had  never  before  committed 
80  unjust  an  action.  The  soldier,  with  a  sin- 
gle companion,  who  passed  for  the  bravest  man 
in  the  regiment,  offered  his  services. 

•  Bomptlmos  the  relntlTe  agroos  with  the  former  antt^cedent ;  m,  I  am 
verily  u  mao  who  am  a  Jew. — Acto  xxi.  3. 

Tin-  |irnpricty  uf  tliis  rule  liiw  Im.<mi  called  in  qtiontion,  becjiiwo  the 
rrfaliveM  alioiild  »;rrt-«  with  the  8ulji-ct  of  tb«  Terb,  whether  tlio  sab- 
j«'t  Lie  next  till'  rcliiuvu  or  nut.  Thlx  i»  tru<-,  hut  it  in  alr'u  true  tliut  tha 
•DliJiK-t  ia  (^eii.  nilly  iinxt  the  rcliitivi",  and  the  nilo  is  culouIi\te<l  to  pro- 
rvnt  tliu  iuiprupriuty  <>(  chou^^iut;  from  uuo  perboti  of  thu  vurb  to  au- 
Othrr,  ax  in  the  M  ex.iinple. 

I  When  we  aUdrcAU  the  Divine  Being,  It  i».  In  mj  opinion,  more 
dirix-t  aud  Boleniii  to  make  the  rel.itivo  agn-e  with  the  sfOJui  ptrfon. 
In  the  Srripturefl  this  is  Keiiorully  done.  See  Neh.  ix.  7,  Ac.  This 
•CTiteiice  niav  therefore  »UiUd  iw  it  in.  In  the  third  per*in  ninmilnr  of 
TprtM,  the  N-ilenin  flK  i>u«.ni8  to  b«<'orae  tliu  di^jity  of  the  Almighty 
U-tter  than  thu  funiliiir  >-.>;  thti^,  I  uin  the  Ix^rd  tliy  Uod  yt\io  UarheiJi 
ihi-o  to  profit;  who  UtiJith  thee  by  tlie  way  that  thou  Bhouldst  go; 
k  uiuru  diKUilled  thiui,  X  am  tbo  Lord  thy  Qud  who  Uacliu  thuo  to 
profit;  who  Utidt  IhiH'. 

J  Rule. —  77(e  rrUttive  oufftU  tn  be  ptarfd  lujrt  itt  nnlrcfiirnl,  to  pr» 
wr^  iitnliiffuity ;  thii".  The  Uiy  In-at  hln  coiiipunion,  whom  every 
body  bellernd  Incapabln  of  dohiK  Tnlachlef;  thnulU  be.  The  6oy,  uihom 
^rrjr  body  believed  Incapable  ol  doing  iui«;hle<|  be*t  hii  cump*uioD. 
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RULE  XVII. 

When  singular  nominadvet  of  different  persons  are  aepm 
rated  f/i/  or  or  nor,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  person  next  it ; 
as, — Either  thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;   I,  or  thou,  or  h-j,  is  th« 
Rutbor  of  it.* 

Exercises. 
Either  I  or  thou  am  greatly  mistaken.  He 
or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Either 
Thi^mas  or  thou  has  spilt  the  ink  on  my 
paper.  John  or  I  has  done  it.  He  or  thou 
is  the  person  who  must  go  to  London  on  that 
business. 

Promiscuous  Exercises. 
Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered.  Fear  and 
a  snare  is  come  upon  us.  The  master  taught 
him  and  I  to  read.  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken 
into  the  number  under  three-score  years  old, 
having  been  the  wife  of  one  husband,  well 
reported  of  for  good  works ;  if  she  have 
brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged  stran- 
gers, if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she 
have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  dili- 
gently followed  every  good  work.  The  candi- 
date being  chosen  was  owing  to  the  influence 
of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  as  severe 
as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  her  were 
of  the  same  age.  If  the  night  have  gathered 
aught  of  evil,  disperse  it.  My  people  doth  not 
consider. 


*  Ttie  verb,  thonxh  oxprpsat^l  only  to  the  Uut  person,  is  understood 
In  its  ipro|>er  person  to  each  iif  lht>  rent,  »Dil  the  nontenrc  when  the  e-UI^ 
■is  is  nupplieJ  standi  thuH.  "  Kither  thou  art  iu  fault,  or  I  am  in  tttult;" 
•nd  thb  uext  si-uuoce,  Kithvr  I  am  the  author  of  it,  or  tboa  art  Ike  *a> 
Ihor  of  it,  or  he  it  the  nutlior  of  it. 

8uii(>lyiDg    the   eUii>su   Uius  would    render  the    seatenoe   oortwtt 
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RULE  XVIII 

A  tingular  and  a  plural  nominative  separated  by  oh  or 
■OE,  require  a  verb  in  the  plural ;  as, — Neither  the  captain 
n*r  the  sailors  were  saved.* 

The  plural  nominative  should  be  placed  next  the  verb. 

Exercises. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurious  to 
nim.  He  or  they  was  offended  at  it.  Whe- 
ther one  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness, docs  not  yet  appear.  The  deceitfulnesa 
of  riches,  *or  the  cares  of  this  life,  has  choked 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised. 

t  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
were  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat 
were  locusts  and  wild  honey.  His  chief  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment  were  controversy. 

X  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  them. 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies. 
You  and  he  are  diligent  in  reading  their 
books,  therefore  they  are  good  boys. 


ont  HO  Ktrone  In  our  natural  love  of  lirprlty,  that  snrli  a  todioiin  and 
Ibmial  attoiiliiin  to  correctneM  would  Juxlly  Ik>  reckoned  stilT  and 
pe(iaiitt<-.  It  Is  Ix-ttcr  to  avoid  lx)th  forniH  of  exprenloD,  whcD  it  caa 
be  convrnieiitly  fl"n<>. 

•  Till-  KHiiiK  oliHiTvation  may  In*  tniidc  rtiiiMTtinK  the  manner  of  «np- 
plyinn  the  illipdiN  undiT  tliin  nili-,  that  wiw  tiimli-  ri-Kpcctinn  thi-  hint. 
A  pardimuble  Ioto  of  brevity  it  tbo  caiia*  of  the  ellipals  in  both,  and 
In  a  thou-<aiid  other  inKtanr.-s. 

t  Kill"  I. —  Whrri  the.  rrrb  to  bo  tUjndt  bftu<ffn  a  linijular  and  pturai 
nomiri'itiv.  U  aarrft  with  the  ont  ntit  it,  or  with  the  tmf  which  u  nurrt 
naturallij  the  nil^rl  n/il ;  an.  "The  waKcfl  of  tin  Id  death." 

J  Uule  II. —  H'/ien  a  pronoun  rrfrri  to  two  wnrdM  iff  UiffrrrrU  pericnt, 
totipl/d  with  And,  U  ifrrmn  plural,  and  agrrrt  with  the  flrnt  prrfon 
whfn  I  or  We  ii  mrntirmrd;  and  with  the  wtonH,  when  I  or  We  is  not 
tnenliimfi ;  <ii,  "John  and  I  will  lend  you  our  bcxjlu.  Jauiea  aud  yof 
kiara  gut  your  lemona." 
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RULE  XIX. 

It  is  improper  to  use  both  a  noun  and  its  pronoun  as  a 
nominative  to  the  same  verb ;  as, — Man  that  is  born  of  a 
woman,  he  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble ; — *  omit  he. 

Exercises. 

The  king  he  is  just.  The  men  they  were 
there.  Many  words  they  darken  speech.  My 
banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees.  Who, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are 
perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief.  Dis- 
appointments and  afflictions,  however  disa- 
greeable, they  often  improve  us.  Simple  and 
innocent  pleasures  they  alone  are  durable. 

t  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbouring  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
great  deal  of  that  incense  which  has  been  of- 
fered up  to  him.  X  Man,  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  all  within  his  own 
breast. 

§  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on 
high ;  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  bast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 


*  Id  g<^inie  ciuc8  wlirrv  tlio  nonn  in  lii);lily  cmphntical,  tbo  ropctitloD 
of  it  ill  (bu  priiiKiuu  is  not  only  iillowaLilu  but  cvin  Hpgant ;  as,  I'ht 
Lord  hf.  is  tbo  Uud.     1  Klii)^  xviii.  30;  m-c-  also  D^'iit.  xxi.  0. 

■f  It  ought  to  l)0,  I/tltis  ruU  had  been  ithnerved.  a  DcigbbouriDg,  Ac. 

ilt  uujilit  to  be,  Thmgh  man  has  great  variety,  kc. 
Knie. — It  u  imprtijxr  Co  ute  both  a  wntn  and  its  pronoun  at  an  ob- 
Jettivc  after  the  lame  verb;  thus,  in  Dt-ut.  It.  3:  Your  eyes  haro  ae«u 
what  the  Liurd  did  btiaUMe  of  ltiuil-|>c<>r,  for  all  tlie  men  that  followed 
Banl-pvor,  tho  Uird  thy  Ood  bath  di-stroyt^d  them  fri>in  among  you; 
them  it  Hiiiiei  fluous,  an  a  transiimiition  of  the  la.it  clauHe  will  show ;  thus. 
For  the  Lord  bath  dcstroyeU  all  tbo  vUn  Iruoi  uiuoug  >vu  that  followed 
Baul-p«or. 
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RULE  XX. 

T%<  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  sometimes 
used  as  the  nominative  to  a  verb;  aa, — For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  dU  is  gain.  *  His  being  idle  vas  the  cause  of 
bis  ruin. 

Exercises. 

To  be  carnally  minded  are  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  are  life  and  peace.  To 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climates 
shoufd  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  are  very  rea- 
sonable to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  preserve  the  mind  from  tumul- 
tuous emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  of 
health. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be  pioua  and 
faithful  to  Ilim  who  made  us,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  well-informed 
mind. 


*  Tlie  infinitiee  U  kjoiU  to  •  nmiti ;  that.  To  play  U  pleuaot,  and 
•oyi  kiYe  Co  play;  are  e<{ual  to,  I'lay  i«  pleaaaot,  aud  boys  love  piay.~ 
».  U,  h. 

The  infinitirt  ii  «otnctiiQM  used  inntoad  of  the  preacot  participle;  as, 
To  itdviat' ;  Tu  atlcin|it;  or,  adrinng,  atlrmpting ;  tliia  autwUtutioD 
can  Ix-  luiulf  "uly  iu  tlie  b<f/inninij  of  «  wnt'^nce. 

ynLt. — Cart  of  a  «eiit<?iic«  if  often  uiuil  aa  the  obJectJTe  after  a  Terb; 
ax.  "  Vuu  will  lujoii  llml  tliHt  the  world  doeo  not  ix-rfonn  what  it  i>ro- 
mia«i."  What  vjiU  you  find  f  Ant.  That  the  world  doea  not  p<'rf<)nn 
what  it  proaiiwa.  'lln-rrfore.  the  rlauae,  UiaX  Oif.  V)orld  di>a  not  per- 
form. Ac,  niuti  be  the  objt-cUvo  afu-r /mf.  Did  I  not  toll  (to)  thee, 
that  thuo  wiiuldat  hriug  me  to  mint  Here  the  clause,  tAal  lAou 
tnoitUiil  bring  me  to  ruj/t,  is  tJie  oiJecliTe  altor  ttU. 
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RULE  X^I. 

Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  improper, 
Jius,  Mine  is  a  more  better  book,  but  John's  io  the  mon 
'test ;  should  be,  Mine  is  a  better  book,  but  Jchn's  is  tht 
best. 

Exercises. 

The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  mort  sweetest 
m  the  grove.  James  is  a  worser  scholar  than 
John.  Tray  is  the  most  swiftest  dog.  Absa- 
lom was  the  most  beautifulest  man.  ^e  ia 
the  *chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  most  untrue  His  work 
is  perfect ;  his  brother's  more  perfect ;  and 
his  father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

JPromiscuous  JSxercisep. 

The  great  power  and  force  of  custom  forma 
another  argument  against  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Joshua  he  shall  go  over  before 
thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  >\fter  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  &c.  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall  judge  them,  &c.  If  thou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.  The  people, 
therefore,  that  was  with  him  A>hen  he  raised 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  bare  record.  Pub 
lie  spirit  is  a  more*  universal  principle  than  a 
sense  of  honour. 


•  C^itf,  unirertal,  ner/fct,  true,  Ac,  implp  th«  mporlatlre  degr«« 
without  ett  nr  mogl.  In  lunKiiaKO  Hublime  or  imHHlunttf,  howerpr,  tht 
word  }>erftct  reipiirfH  llif  i"ii|»rliilive  form  to  pvc  it  off"Ct.  A  loTur 
enriiptiirKl  with  lii»  niistiiKK,  would  r.Bturnlly  cnll  licr  tli.  most  prr/eel 
of  her  Hcx. 

Siiprrior  and  ir\ferivr  nlvMiyx  tni;>(j/  couipuiHtivu,  niid  risjuire  (/>  iUt«it 
Ululu. 


% 
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RULE  XXII. 

T'ftr  vfffatiru  in  the  same  sentence  are  improper  ;*  thus 
I  :<f^Aol  by  no  means  allow  it ;  should  be,  I  can  by  m 
Aeaa-.  otlow  it,  or,  I  cannot  by  an^  me&aa  allow  it. 

Exercises. 
1  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
tting.  We  have  not  done  nothing  to-day.  He 
will  never  be  no  taller.  They  could  not  travel 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor  honours 
nor  no  such  perishing  things.  Nothing  never 
affected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  mf 
thyself,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me.  I  am  re 
Bolved  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither 
at  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 

Promiscuous  Exercises. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ 
ence  and  freedom,  tempered  by  sentiments  of 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  influence,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  minds  of  the 
Bubjects  of  this  happy  republic.  James  and  I 
am  cousins.  Thy  father's  merits  sets  thee  forth 
to  view.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  rich,  he 
may  be  less  industrious.  It  was  wrote  extem- 
pore. Romulus,  which  founded  Ilomc,  killec 
his  brother  Remus. 


*  Sometime*  th«  two  Dff^tives  an?  Int^odnl  to  bo  an  afflrMatire;  u 
Kor  did  tbry  nut  p*TC«jre  bim;  that  ia,  Tbey  did  (lerceiv*  hitn.  It 
tbia  cai«  tbcjr  are  proper. 

WhcB  oue  of  tlie  iie)cntlv(«,  (nirb  aa,  dit,  in,  un.  im,  Ar„)  is  jn4D* 
to  aoutber  word,  tlio  two  iiepiliTcii  fjrin  a  iilcaxiog  and  d.'ll>  Ate  TvVf 
•f  elprcmloD ;  aa,  Ilia  laoguagu,  tbougb  aimple,  U  not  if%*i»^*nt ;  KoM 
li,  It  lae^vo'*^ 
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RULE  xxin. 


Adverbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed  be/ore  adjeetivea, 
after  verbs  active  or  neuter,  and  frequently  between  the  aux- 
iliary and  the  verb  ;  as, — He  is  very  attentiTe  :  She  behavw 
well,  and  is  much  esteemed.* 

Exercises. 

We  should  not  be  overcome  totally  by  pre- 
Bent  events.  He  unaffectedly  and  forcibly 
Bpoke,  and  was  heard  attentively  by  the  whole 
assembly.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridi- 
culous, therefore,  to  remonstrate.  Not  only 
he  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  tran- 
quil also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverbs, 
the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  aa 
well  as  the  sense. 

t  The  women  contributed  all  their  rings  an4 
jewels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government. 
Having;^  not  known,  or  having  not  considered, 
the  measures  proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
And  to  call  together  his  friends. 

II  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry. 


*Thi8  ii  bat  k  gentrci  rale.     For  it  is  impootibto  t«  {tre  an  exact 

und  determinate  one  for  the  placing  uf  adverba  on  atl  occasions. 
Tho  easy  flow  and  perspicuity  of  the  phrase  ought  to  be  chiefly  i» 
yarded. 

t  The  adrerb  ii  ootnetimeo  plac»d  with  propriety  bj'fore  the  verb,  of 
at  e»nie  diitt»iice  after  it;  as.  The  wonicii  roliititarilt/  contributed  all 
their  rings  and  jewels,  Ac.     They  carriui  their  propiwitions/ort/Kr. 

t  AW,  when  it  qimlinee  the  [irwent  participle,  conic«  !**>«(  ;t. 

{  y'tvrr  in  often  itnpi'i>|x'rly  uhc<I  for  trer ;  thus,  **  If  I  make  my  handl 
mmrr  BO  clean,"  should  be,  "  Ever  so  cleun." 

0if  The  note  in  former  editions,  stating  that  "  Ly  is  cut  off  tron 
*xcffdingly  when  the  next  word  ends  in  fy,"  has  lieen  removed,  l>otll 
because  it  properly  iR'longed  to  the  24th  rule,  and  because  it  was  ill 
»ome  degree  encouraging  a  breach  of  that  nile.  Two  words  wh'ch  eid 
In  ly,  surcei-diug  each  other,  are  inde«d  a  little  offenHivo  to  the  ear, 
but  rather  than  write  bad  graninmr,  it  would  Iw  lietter  either  to  ^ffW-* 
It,  or  avoid  the  use  of  fxcfdingly  in  this  ciuw  altogether;  and  iiute*!) 
of  saying,  "  lie  UHed  me  ejzcr'dmyly  iliscrfrtly."  say,  "  lie  us<>d  itt.  v| 
dlacruetly,"  or,  If  that  U  nut  strung  enough,  Tarjr  tbe  exprMnioii. 
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RULE  XXIV. 

Adjeetivet  should  not  be  used  as  adverbs,  nor  adverbs  a$ 
tdj'ectives ;  as, — Remarkable  well,  for  remarkably  well; 
And.  Use  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  infirmities,  instead  of 
rty/re7««i<  infirmities ;  or, 

Adrerba  qnalify  wytctiTea  and  T«rb«— A4}ectiTw  qnalify  nooB*. 

Exercises. 

They  are  miserable  poor.  They  behaved 
the  noblest.  He  fought  bolder  than  his  bro- 
ther. He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  He  was  ex- 
treme prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  They  lived  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  prudence.  He  speaks  very  fluent, 
reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think  very  co- 
hSrent.  They  came  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
and  conducted  themselves  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous 
issue  to  the  war. 

*  From  whence  come  ye  ?  He  departed 
from  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Wheref  are 
you  going?  Bid  him  come  here  immediately. 
\Ve  walked  there  in  an  hour.  He  drew  up  a 
petition,  where|  he  too  freijuently  represented 
nid  own  merit.  He  went  to  London  hist  year, 
since  wlien  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  situation 
where  I  found  him.    It  is  not  worth  his  while. 


•  Kule  I. — From  ihonld  not  l>e  xxntA  before  henct,  Oieltct^  rdiI  whfnoty 
bec«ii«e  It  !■  implird.  In  mnriy  camai,  Iiowutit,  tli«  uiiiiiuiou  ut  front 
iTiiuld  rcndoT  the  liitiKUHKo  liit'ilvrably  ttilTand  dlwiKn-wiblii. 

t  Hull-  11. — Aftrr  vrri<M  >iX  i\\'iU'>i\,hiUur,  OuUier,  kiiii  vihilKcr,  ihould 
to  ow*!.  Knd  Dot  hrrr,  Uifrf,  niid  whrre. 

I  Hull)  III. —  tVhtn  >Dd  wliiU  ibuuld  nut  Le  Iu^d  lut  ooiius,  our  leVr* 
M  •  prefioiillon  aod  a  rvUtlve,  Le    liir  tn  which,  kc. — for  tehtrt,  »m 
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RULE  XXV. 


7%e  comparative  degree,  and  the  pronoun  other,  require 
than  after  them,  and  such  requires  as  ;  as, — Greater  than 
I. — No  other  than  he  ; — Such  fu  do  well.* 

Exercises. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the 
name.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who 
need  thy  assistance.  They  had  no  sooner  risen 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  but  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
erously ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  no- 
thing farther  by  his  speech,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life.  To  trust  in  him 
is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power. 

t  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  him 
the  best|  of  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters, 
lie  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed. 
Jane  is  the  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 


•  Such,  meaning  either  ■  enmrquenre  or  «o  grrat,  re<iuireii  thai ;  aa 
Ilin  Ix-liaviiiiir  wha  rurfi,  tliat  I  iirderfd  him  to  leave  the  room.  jSuct 
U  thf  iiitlueiire  of  money,  that  few  can  rcHJst  it. 

t  Ilule. —  M'hfn  two  nhjrctt  arr  cnmpnrfd,  thf  enmpnralir^  it  generally 
Ufd ;  bat  wlirn  morf  t/ian  two,  the  sujitrlalivt ;  as,  Tliis  ia  tlio  youugei 
of  llip  two;  Mary  Ih  tlin  wiBeBt  of  tliem  all. 

When  the  two  olijcrtn  furni  a  group,  or  are  not  ao  much  opposed  t« 
tmcXi  other  an  to  re<juiro  than  before  tlio  limt,  lome  reapectahle  writeri 
a««  the  pnperlative,  ami  Bay.  "James  ia  the  «)i>'«t  of  the  two."  "  1I« 
In  tile  ivraktjt  of  the  two."  The  eiiperlntive  ia  often  more  aprecable  to 
tho<«r:  nor  is  the  lenKc  ii\Jured.  In  many  cam>a  a  atrict  adliereoce  td 
Oje  oonipHrative  form  renders  llio  lani;un)^>  t(H>  iilitT  and  formal. 

I  A  ('oni|iariaon  in  which  more  than  two  are  concermsl.  may  b* 
expretuM<d  t)y  the  eomparatipe  aa  well  aa  hy  the  mprrlatir* ;  and  in 
•onie  cnaea  better;  but  the  rompnrative  conaidera  the  objecta  cot» 
pan«l  aa  IwlonKinfc  to  diffrrerU  rianaes;  while  the  Bii|>erlaliTe  coi» 
pare*  them  aa  Uicluded   in  one  claaa.    The  oumparatiTe  ia  uied  thua 
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RULE  XXVL 

A  pronoun  after  than,  or  as,  either  agrees  with  a  verb,  or 
m  governed  by  a  verb  or  preposition  understood ;  as, — He  i> 
wiser  than  I  (am) :  She  lored  him  more  than  (she  loved) 
me.* 

Exercises. 

John  can  write  better  than  me.  He  is  as 
good  as  her.  Thou  art  a  much  greater  loser 
than  me  by  his  death.  She  suffers  hourly 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  as 
well  as  him ;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  undertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  than  he.  They  are 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  gave  us  leave,  we  may 
perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

t  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?  Not  me. 
Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed  ?  Not  him  ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet  ?  He.  Who  bought  that  book  ? 
lliin.  Whom  did  you  see  there?  He  and  hie 
eidter.     Who's  pen  is  this  ?     Mine's. 


'Onrct  waa  man  poliihed  tlian  any  other  nation  of  antiqaity."  n»  • 
Greece  itandi  by  itwolf  m  oj)|m».>)  to  the  other  niitions  of  fintiqiiitj  • 
Ebe  waa  nooe  of  tlie  oUier  nati/nu — i<be  wan  more  fnlishi-d  than  th'y. 
rhj-  same  Idea  is  ex|]r<'ii«i'-<l  by  tlie  HUiwrlativc  whi-n  the  wunl  lihrr 
Is  left  out;  thim,  "Onyye  wa«  the  mint  piiluihtsi  nation  of  aDliijuity.' 
Il<Ti' 'JpH^e  \»  a-<iiit:n'-<l  th<-  hiKh<'«t  phlCf  iu  the  cliiMi  uf  nlijeclM  «»i</fy 
which  nhe  la  nainlH-rwl — the  nation*  of  antiquity — xhe  in  one  of  thcrn. 

•  W  hen  wlw  tmnx^liati'ly  fiilJowH  than.  It  in  uiwtl  inipn>|>orly  In  tha 
objertlrp  cnae;  aa,  "  Alfp-"!,  than  whom  a  jm-ater  kini{  ncTcr  n-iKTuxl  ;*• 
—ttuin  V'linm  \^  iH't  Kniliiiiiatirul.  It  (>ili:ht  t'<  be  than  wlin  ;  bccniue 
who  in  the  n<imlnat|re  to  itvii  undeptlooil. —  Than  toliom  Ik  aa  biid  • 
phraiw  aa,  "  IIk  in  taller  than  him."  It  Is  true,  that  aotne  nt  otir  bast 
wutrm  have  ii'<i-<l  Uian  wlmm  ;  but  it  in  ill m  true,  thai  tli>y  Iihyh  ua«<l 
MhfT  I'hraxea  whirh  we  hiive  rej.fte<l  aa  unKmniMintinil ;  then  why 
Qiit  rejcrt  thia  too? — Tlie  exerciaea  lu  the  early  eiiitluna  of  the  gnua* 
■lar  biiTe  been  neclwird 

t  Kii'.e. —  Thf  uxird  mnlnininif  the  ansvftr  tn  a  fufttvm.  mutt  bf  in 
Utf  $4111. r  ai$e  with  Uie  word  winrh  iikt  it ;  aa,  If'/tu  uild  Ihatf  7  (Miid 
h>.     H'luut  buuka  ar»  tluiMt    John's  (bouka). 
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RULE  xxvn. 


T%«  distributive  pronount,  each,  every,  either,  neither, 
agree  with  nouns  and  v^rli  in  the  tingular  number  only ; 
as, — Each  of  his  brothera  u  in  a  faTourable  situation; 
Every  man  it  accountable  for  himself ;  Either  of  them  i» 
good  enough.* 

Exercises. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves. Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  aftei 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
that  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject.    Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend  ? 

■f  And  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew  a 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 

X  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them  on 
his  throne. 


•  Each  relatea  to  two  or  more  objectg,  and  ligniflei  both  of  the  two, 
or  eTPry  one  of  any  number  tak«o  8lii§;ly. 

t  Kvf.ry  relatea  to  morf  than  two  oUjocta,  and  (igniflea  each  of  them 
all  taken  individually. — It  i«  quit<>  correct  to  any,  Evtry  six  viUa,  tc. 

EitUer  aiguinoa  the  one  or  the  other,  but  not  ttoUu  IfeiUicr  importa 
mot  eithtr. 

X  KiUitr  \»  ioraptlmea  improperly  used  inntead  of  tach ;  aa.  On  fitlier 
tide  of  the  river  waa  there  the  tree  of  life;  inatead  ot,  On  eac/i  aide  of 
the  rirer. 
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RULE  XXVIIL 


When  two  persons  or  things  are  contra*ted,  that  refers  to 
Mt  first  mentioned,  and  this  to  the  last  /  as, —  Virtue  and 
vice  are  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  light  aud  darkness , 
ihat  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it.  ' 

Exercises. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  temptations 
this  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  discontentment 
Religion  raises  men  above  themselves,  irreli- 
gion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ;  that  binds 
them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perish- 
able earth,  this  exalts  them  to  the  skies. 

*  And  the  cloud  came  between  the  camp  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
of  the  highest  renown ;  the  latter  was  remark- 
able for  his  meekness,  the  former  was  renown- 
ed for  his  wisdom.  I  have  always  preferred 
cheerfulness  to  mirth  ;  the  former  I  consider 
as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
Body  and  soul  must  part ;  the  former  wings 
its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter  drops 
into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 

*  Pbrmer  and  ItMer  are  often  n«cd  Initead  of  OuU  and  Mil.  Tlicy  are 
alike  iu  buth  uuihUts. 

Thai  anil  this  are  seldnm  ap[)lied  to  pertons  ;  but  furmtr  and  latter 
•re  applied  to  penioDi  and  things  ludiitcrimiDutely.  Id  nioot  rniiM, 
hamvtvt,  the  r^titlon  of  the  uouu  \t  preferable  to  ultber  of  them. 
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RULE  XXIX. 

Tn  the  uie  of  verbs,  and  words  that  in  point  of  time  relatt 
to  each  other,  the  order  of  time  must  be  observed ;  for  exam- 
ple, I  remember  him  these  many  years,  shoiild  be,  /  havt 
remembered  him,  &c.* 

Exercises. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  days. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  on 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  weakness  or 
necessities  of  princes  aflford  it,  to  extend  its 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  life.  His  sickness  was  so  great 
that  I  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation. 

t  I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my 
son  according  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approba- 
tion of  my  labours.  I  intended  to  have  writ- 
ten you  last  week. 


•  The  best  general  nile  that  can  be  giTen,  is,   To  dnerve  tohat  tJ»a 
tente  rucettarUy  rajuirrt. 

t  Rule.— ^//<r  the   I'ant   Trrue,   the    present  infinitim   (and   nnt  tht 

rirftct)  tlvmid  be  u>-d;  aa,  I  intended  to  write  to  my  ^tlier,  and  not 
Intended  U)  have  written  ; — for  liowerer  long  it  now  is  »U)re  I  tlioiiglit 
of  writing;,  to  write  waa  then  present  to  nie,  and  niur  still  bu  cuual' 
dered  as  iireseut  when  1  bring  back  that  time  and  the  tip  ights  of  it. 
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RULE  XXX. 

/(  it  improper  to  plact  a  clause  of  a  sentence  beitceen  a 
pottettive  ease  and  the  tcord  which  xisuaUy  follows  it  ;  thus. 
She  began  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  him,  excellent 
anderstanding ;  should  be.  She  began  to  extol  the  excelleoi 
understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  called  him. 

Exercises. 

They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigal's, 
aa  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protec- 
tor's, as  they  called  him,  imperious  mandates. 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be  traced,  of  civil 
society.  These  are  David's,  the  king,  priest, 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people's  psalms. 
This  is  Paul's  the  Christian  hero,  and  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  advice. 

*  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they 
have  no  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  we 
view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspection. 
On  whatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated, 
they  appear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much 
lie  might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's 
administration,  he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject. 

t  Whoso  kccpcth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


•  (lnl«. — Whirhtoe>-Br  and  wh«liioo\-»r.  nrr  nftm  divided  by  IKe  in- 
Irponlvm  of  Ihe.  mrTrrprmd\r\g  wrd  ;  thui.  On  wliichsncrcr  aide  tti* 
klag  cajrt  bin  •■yc«  ;  thiniki  b;  ( )o  vrhicfi  side  snever  thr  kinf(,  tc. 

I  thialc  (Ilia  nilc  unn<>C)«s>ry,  if  not  improper.  It  woulil  b«  brtt«r 
to  «•;,  UutBttr-r  brauuruL,  Ic.  See  mj  romcoos,  AVy,  p.  123,  >'<j«. 
247,  «.  9. 

]  Wlisso  ia  an  old  word  iiicd  imrtrad  of  Itt  thai ;  lu.  Whom  mock- 
•th  the  poor,  r«pr<Mclii-tJi  bia  HaIcct;  it  thouJd  be.  He  lAat  muck- 
•til,  A«. 
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RULE  XX^I. 
Bffc-r*  "^nfX't  fj  olaces, 
^0 — is  iisL-r.  x'tf.  i  verb  of  motion;  as.  We  uent  to  Sphin 
At — ij  IjcJ  i.f^t.i  the  verb  to  be;  as,  I  mas  at  Leith. 
ln--'VL  UfcJ  \tA^ I  nMUiesof  coinitries  aaJ  large  cities,  a% 

I  liv»  I'n  London,  in  LnglanJ. 
A< — is  J.'Sp.d  bef'iri'  villiices,  towns,  and  foreign  cities;   ■>*, 
He  resided  at  Gretna  Green;  at  York;  at  Rome. 

Exercises. 

ITiey  have  just  arrived  in  Leith,  and  are 
going  to  Dublin.  Tiiey  will  reside  two  months 
at  England.  I  have  been  to  London,  after 
having  resided  at  France ;  and  I  now  live  in 
Bath.  I  wa3  in  the  place  appointed  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest.  We  touched  in  Liver- 
pool on  our  way  for  New  York.  He  resides 
in  Mavisbank,  in  Scotland.  She  has  lodgings 
at  George's  Square.* 

t  Ah  !  unhappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  duty  and  uf  honour.  Oh  !  happyj  us, 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  AVoe's  I, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 

*  One  Inhnbitaiit  of  a  city,  spoakioi;  of  another'n  reFidence,  bats,  lie 
•tiij-B  in  R-ink  btirct  ;  or,  if  the  wonl  numltr  be  used,  at  No  — , 
Prince's  slrwt.     K.  I'.i5-ti. 

I  lUile. — The  intiTJcLiiiini  Oh  I  and  Ah!  Ac.  gpncrnlly  require  t)i_6 
objfctivt  cane  of  the  flrnt  |>er8onal  pronoun,  and  the  nnminalxrf.  of  Ih" 
K'.orul;  as.  Ah  met  U  llmu  fuol  I  U  ye  liy|xKriteiil  Wi«'»  IXou, 
would  be  improper;  It  fhould  be.  Woe's  Uief. ;  tli.it  is.  Wo«  l8  t<>  thr'. 

X  huerj'clioii'  Honietiuies  rei/airt  the  objective  cane  after  them,  tut 
they  never  ;;ovr.rn  i.  In  the  first  i-dition  ol  tills  nranimar,  I  f  <llon<^] 
Mr.  Murr.iy  and  others,  in  b-sving  wy,  in  tlie  exen-ixen,  to  Iki  turuetl 
Into  u.i;  but  tliat  it  >li'<uld  be  it>>-,  and  not  u.t,  in  oiiviou*.  l«niu!u>  it  \n 
the  jN'om  to  arf  underHtood;  thus.  Oh  Imppy  are  wet  or,  Oli  ux  art 
bappy  (bein^)  Hurrouniled  witi)  no  many  lilewingsJ 

\»  inlet je<liiinH.  uwin^  to  'luiclc  fe«-ling<.  exfTC*!  only  fhp  rmntvmt 
•f  the  mind,  without  h(o|>piiiK  to  menti  'U  the  circuniHlances  tli.it  |ir\> 
duce  Iheiii.  nmny  of  the  pliratscs  In  which  they  ocrnr  are  Yi>ry  ellipti- 
cal, and  tborofore  a  verb  or  pro|>o8ition  rnuat  be  underRtood.  Me,  bit 
Instance,  in  Ali  mf,.  Is  noverii<d  l>y  WfMfn  or  upm  iindiTSbxid  ;  thiin, 
Ah,  what  mlifhief  has  (xfulUn  me  or  come  upon  uie. 

On  i»  u>t-<l  to  expiean  tiie  eimitiun  ol  fxiin,  irrrrnw.  or  lurpris* 

0  \a  used  to  exprwa  wishing,  ixdamation,  or  a  direct  adUrett  to  a 
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RULE  XXXII. 

Certain  tcords  and  phra'a  must  be  followed  with  appro 
prtate  preposhionis ;  tuck  as  : 

Accused  of — '■  "*•  "^  Exception  from 

Abhorrence  u/  Expert  at  or  in 

Acquit  o/  Fall  uit</er 

Adapted  to  Yro.c  from 

Agreeable  to  G lad  cj/ or  at—f  '"•  *• 

Averse  tfj — ""  '^  "*•  *•  Indepeiidcut  of  or  on 

Bestow  iijion  Insist  upon 

Boast  or  brapj  '/*  Made  of 

Call  on  or/or—^-  "*•"•  Marry  to 

Cban^e/'^r  Murlyr /or 

Confide  iiif  Need  of 

Confonnable  to  Observance  of 

Compliance  itith  Prejudice  ayainst 

Conironaut  to  i'rotit  Li/ 
Conversant  with,  in~^  "'•"•  Provide  tcith 
Dependent  wy/r/n — p  '"••>•    Keconcile  to 

Deroiration  from  lleduce  under  or  to~*  "*•  * 

Die  of  or  hy  Howard  to 

Difter/rom  Replete  uith 

Difficulty  in  Iteseinblance  to 

Diminution  uf  Resolve  on 
Disapjtoiuted  in  or  of~^'  '*"  Swerve  frum 

Dioapprove  o/^  Taste  yJy/- or  0/ — ••    '  - 

Discuuras^eracnt  to  Think  of  ox  on — '   "■   ' 

Dissent /'/-Gin*  True  to 

Eajrcr  in  Wait  on 

Engaged  in  Worthy  of\\ 

*  Boost  b  iifti-n  n'p-l  witli'Hit  o/;  ax,  For  If  I  hiire  bnailed  mny  ttilng. 

t  Thr  wniA  pri-ponition  Uiat  fullowa  the  terb  or  aditrb  n,jiivt Ml}  M 
low*  th«  n»uii  which  u  ilcrivvil  fruiii  it;  ««,  i'.outl'lu  in,  tx  flacoout; 
dvpo!"'!  (/.  tyn«iirii/.<',  n  ilinixjnitlun  tn  tyranny,  liiil<>|>fn(liMilly  qf. 

I  rhinpjTrmx  «n<l  nppmrf  arc  fr<-<|mMilly  IM«1  wllUunt  if. 

i  0/ it  •■iiiK  tiiiiMi  oiiiittiil  aiitl  KuiiiciinKW  linxTti-tl,  iiflcr  rvrOi^. 

Many  uf  tlicwi  wurdii  take  other  prcpiwltion*  aflar  thnm  lu  rxpma 
•Uier  nit«iiinK*;  tliua,  for  ezaiiiph*,  fall  in,  to  coiicui  ,  tu  comply. 
Kail  o/r,  to  forukp.  VmW  out.  lu  Um>]<ru.  Fall  upon,  U>  altAck.  Vail  (* 
to  bagiu  M^fvrly  to  eat ;  tu  apply  hlmaalf  to. 
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EXERCISES  ON  RvLB  XXXII. 

He  was  totally*  dependent  of  the  papal 
crown.  lie  accused  the  minister  for  betraying 
the  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed  your  favours 
to  the  most  deserving  persons.  His  abhor- 
rence to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  differ  with 
you.  The  English  were  very  different  then 
to  what  they  are  now.  In  compliance  to  hia 
lather's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to  hia 
measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authors.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it 
any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  deroga- 
tion to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel. 
Is  it  consonant  with  our  nature  ?  Conformable 
with  this  plan.  Agreeable  with  the  sacred 
text.     Call  for  your  uncle. f 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He  had 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands.  Thy 
])rejudice  to  my  cause.  It  is  more  than  they 
thought^  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Re- 
conciling himself  with  the  king.  No  resem- 
blance with  each  other.  Upon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  engaged 
with  writing.  We  profit  from  experience. 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.  Expert  of  his 
work.      Expert  on  deceiving.      Tlie  Romans 


•  DrpmdftU,  drpendence,  Ac,  are  ipelled  indifferently  with  a  or  «  in 
the  lant  syllBbie. 

t  C"*JI/'(r — ii  to  demand^  to  rrquirt.  Call  on.  in  to  p«T  a  short  TlsJt, 
to  rrquest ;  ao,  Whiie  yuu  cail  on  him— I  ihall  call  /or  a  bottle  ot 
wine. 

J  The  anthorities  for  Oiink  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  pqnol.  The  lat- 
ter, howevpr,  atmundii  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  former;  as, 
Thinic  im  me  whru  It  shall  be  well  with  tlieu:  Think  upon  nic  for  Rood; 
Whatsuever  tliiu)^  are  true.  Ac«  think  an  these  things.  Vat  IMnJIr  ^ 
Is  perhaps  mors  cududod  iu  uodtm  publlcationi^ 
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reduced  the  world*  to  their  own  power.  He 
provided  them  of  every  tiling.  We  insist  for 
it.  He  seems  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies. 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  was  very  well  adapted  for 
his  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  any  im- 
putation. You  are  conversantf  with  that 
icience.  They  hoast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  to  walk  with  you.  When  we 
bave  had  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue, we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice. 
I  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  ghid  of  calamities. ;|; 
She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A  strict  observ- 
mce  after  times  and  fashions.  This  book  is 
replete  in  errors.  These  are  exceptions  to  th«» 
general  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Christianity 
This  change  is  to  the  better.  His  productions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  with 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  of 
the  sword.  She  finds  a  difficulty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  This  prince  was  naturally  averse|| 
from  war.  A  freeholder  is  born  with  an  aver- 
sion from  subjection. 


*  Radooe  uruUr,  In  to  nuUIue.  In  other  aunaa  to  fi>lluwi  it;  aa.  To 
reduce  to  practice,  (u  fractiuiu,  Ac. 

t  We  »ay  coiivenuuit  unlh  men,  in  thiiiKS.  Addiiton  wm  cunTrnwDt 
*meng  Uio  wntiutpi  of  (he  m<>at  |>olito  authors,  uiid  courersunt  aiiomt 
worldly  nlUirt.     Coovoriaut  unth  ia  iirFfrratjIe. 

I  Glad  of  ii  p<'rha|>i  ni<ire  pro|>er,  w)ii-n  the  cauie  of  Joy  la  aom*- 
thiUK  (iudimI  or  pu«m«i<yi ;  nii'l  i/Uui  at,  whuu  i«iiu</tliiii„-  belkl*  au'illier; 
aa,  Juoali  wui  rxci>r<liiiKl)'  ^Ud  »/  ih«  ^uuni  ;  lit  tlml  ii  gldki  nt  uulan>- 
ItJaa,  iball  nut  hu  un|iiiiiiiihi«l. 

I  Jt€rit  and  arrriinn  rrtjnirM  to  aftar  them  rmthv  thko  /rtnn,  Uol 
XXh  an  a«*l,  and  at>iu«tliiM«  areu  by  the  Mlom  author. 
U  J.  u 
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RULE  XXXllI. 

All  the  prirts  of  a  sentence  slionlil  correspond  to  each 
other,  and  a  regular  aii'l  clepeniieut  coustnictiou  throughont 
be  curet'ully  preservfl.*  For  example,  the  sentence,  "He 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  adinirei],  as  Ciiithio," 
is  inaccurate ;  because  mnre  requires  llian  after  it,  ■which  is 
no  where  found  in  the  .sentence.  It  shotdd  be,  He  was 
more  beloved  than  Cinthio,  but  not  .^^o  much  admired. 

A  proper  choice  of  words  and  a  pe^.^picuous  arrangement 
BhoulJ  bo  carefully  attended  to. 

Exercises. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has^  already 
or  "will  hereafter,  be  given  to  hiui.  He  \?as 
guided  bj  interests  always  different,^^  some- 
times contrary  to  those  of  the  community. 
The  intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,- 
nay  of  many,  might"^  and  probably  were  good. 
iS'o  person  was  ever  so  perplexed,^^  or  sus- 
tained-^ the  mortifications  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. He  was  more  bold  and  active,'^"  but  not 
so  wise  and  studious  as  his  companion.  Then 
said  they  unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  we 
might  work'-^  Llie  works  of  GudY  iSiui^ciity  is 
as  valuable,^'  and  even  more  valuable,'''  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
Learning  differ"^-'  among  one  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  the  recovery  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decatlence.  He  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 


•  Tliis  rule  \»  Bciircoly  of  any  viUni'  ii«  ii  rnle:  for  cviTy  Hciitt-Bce  on 
thin  |>Hi;)>,  t'xc'i-pt  thi-  in^t  iwn,  iiii^-  l>u  uiir«ct<'<l  by  tli<'  prtHX-diiig  ruliw, 
iM  tliK  r«ri<ruiicu  liy  biiihII  II^iuvi  will  hIuiW  ;  liut  It  hiis  Immmi  r<-(«in«d) 
l>«i.niit)«  wli»ru  two  wuiiiri  i'i'<|iiiru  H  ililli'iviit  cuiiNtiiirli-  n,  it  will  ti-iid 
t'l  I'oi  iLH'i  till' C'lii.iiKiu  iiuii  uj  !>■;:«  till);  lUe  ouiiKlrui  tiuu  of  tUe  ioi'uiM' 
wyid,  uuU  iiiiliviit  g  u>  iliiii  "t  (Ik-  lutur, 

■♦*« 
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RULE  XXXIV. 

A  is  used  before  noans  in  the  sinpular  Dumber  only. 
The*  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  numbers 

The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  that  stands  for  a 
irhoU  species;  and  before  the  names  of  minerals,  metals, 
art'*,  &c. 

The  latter  of  two  nouns  after  a  comparative  should  have 
no  article  when  they  both  refer  to  one  person  ;  as,  He  is  u 
better  reader  than  writer. 

To  use  the  Articles  properly  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  applicable  to  every  case. 

Examples  of  the  improper  use  and  omission  of  the  articles. 

Exercises. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control  \\i3 
passions.  The  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  Wisest  and 
best  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  errors. 
We  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy, 
though  reward  of  our  constancy  be  distant. 
There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally 
affect  prince  and  people.  Purity  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart:  but  extends  its  influence  over 
80  much  of  outward  conduct  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  At 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
The  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  found 
to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good  father,  or 
the  benefici-nt  neighbour. 

f  He  lias  been  much  censured  for  paying  a 
little  attention  to  his  business.  So  bold  a 
breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  oflender. 

•  The  i«  uiwtl  iK-fure  an  xmliriiiiuil  re))rMii-ntin|;  the  wliolo  gf  lU  tp^ 
.'!••«  wli'-n  cniimrMl  with  nnuther  iiiilivuliiiil  r<'|ir<fi<'nlinK  aiuilhor  •(>» 
e\r»:  thiia,  1  hr  il<i  ■  i'  n  umri-  grateful  uiiinial  tluio  Uie  cat;  t.«,  AQ 
il   ):>  .<r>'  nil  r<'  itial'  liil  Ihiiii  rutn. 

t  K  riKB  diMiiirii  n  of  ihr  wii«<«  \n  gotiirtiniMi  niailp  liT  thK  n«e  or 
M^iiin..!.'!!  .f  Ihv  artK  k' a.  If  I  wtv.  h<  I-<'Ij.i\>'<1  with  a  liltlu  rrvi'iuiicu: 
I  ,-'  >!'''  Iilin  a  ili.lo.  If  I  nay,  bu  lH<liave>l  with  Uttla  Fer«r«iio«;  I 
Xtimlw  (jllli 
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RULE  XXXV. 

An  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some  wo»ds,  is  freqaently  ad- 
mitted. Tlius,  instead  of  saying.  He  was  &  learucd  luaii,  lie 
was  a  wise  man,  and  he  was  a  good  man ;  we  say,  He  was 
%  learned,  vise,  and  good  man. 

Exercises. 

A  house  and  a  garden.  The  laws  of  God, 
and  the  laws  of  man.  Avarice  and  cunning 
may  acquire  an  estate :  but  avarice  and  cun- 
ning cannot  gain  friends.  His  crimes  had 
brought  him  into  extreme  distress,  and  ex- 
treme perplexity.  He  has  an  affectionate 
brother  and  an  affectionate  sister.  By  pre- 
sumption, and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
and  we  incur  contempt.  Genuine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strengthened  and 
to  be  confirmed  by  principle.  lie  is  tem- 
perate, he  is  disinterested,  he  is  benevolent. 
Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  our  toils,  and  will  produce  effects  beyond 
our  calculation.  We  often  commend  impru- 
dently, as  well  as  censure  imprudently.  Des- 
titute of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his 
family  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  reputation.  He 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
company.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  be  often  ruffled 
and  will  be  often  disturbed. 

*He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not 
regard  it.  They  must  be  punished,  and  they 
shall  be  punislud.  We  succeeded,  but  they 
did  not  succeed. 


*  The  auxilinrivs  of  tbt   cunjpouii>l  teanea  kiu  oftpn  u«m1  iilunoi  k^ 
W*  tur*  doDt  iu  but  ttiou  haat  uoi;  t. «.  thuu  hiut  lun  done  it. 
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EULE  XXXVL 

An  elliptit  is  not  allotoabU  when  it  would  obtcuri  the 
tentenee,  weaken  itt  force,  or  be  attended  with  an  impropri- 
ety ;  for  example,  '*  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  w«  have  seen,"  Bhould  be,  We  speak  that  which  we  do 
know,  and  testify  that  which  we  haTO  seen. 

Exercises. 
*A  noble  spirit  disdaineth  the  malice  of 
fortune ;  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be  cast 
down.  A  house  andf  orchard.  A  horse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly 
shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me.  A  taste 
for  useful  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment  when  others  leave  us. 
They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 
The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship 
of  the  scurvy.  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  have  been  mistaken.  The  sacrifices 
of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life.  Oh,  Piety ! 
Virtue !  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  thy 
charms  !  That  is  a  property  most  men  have, 
or  at  least  may  attain.  There  is  nothing'men 
are  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own 
characters.  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  days  ?  Neither  baa 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 


■  A  Dobis  f;>irit  disdaineth,  Ac.,  shoukl  b«,  A  man  of  a  nobia  ipirit 
4lMlttio«th,  kc.  Thin  will  rvuder  Uio  iKUteuce  coiiKiiitciJt  with  th« 
mlu  of  Krainmar  aod  with  cumniuo  ■ezue :  to  Ujk  uf  tb«  tuul  u(  a  tpirit 
<■  ridiculouK. 

t  The  article  beinK  once  rxprtnaed,  the  n*pctlti<iD  of  It  bocumea  ao* 
•rcMwary,  rxi  c|>t  wlii-n  »  dil'cront  form  uf  it  i<  ri><|uiiii(ti ;  aa,  A  houa* 
aod  an  nrchnrd ;  and  wlii'ri  wmiu  ppcullar  nnipbiMiiii  ^l«Jlllr•^•  a  rnp«lt 
Uoo.  aa.  Nut  uuly  Uu  year,  but  Uu  dJajr  aod  tJu  Uuiu  wura  a^puuilail. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

The  four  following  linos  are  constnioi]  hy  way  of  example. 
They  were  par.'^ed  at  page  54.  They  are  euiistrued  here, 
because  the  pupil  should  now  be  able  to  npplj  the  Rules 
of  Syntax. 

Oh  !  how  stupendous  was  the  power 

That  raised  ui<^  witli  s>  word; 
And*  every  day  and  every  liour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

JIoip  ulupendous,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placed 
before  adjectives,  &c.  A  power  is  uiidei^tood  thus,  stu- 
pendous a  pou-fr,f  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — A 
power,  the  article  a  is  used  before  nonns  in  tiie  singular 
number  only — the  power,  the  is  u«ed  before  nouns  in  both 
numbers — ihe.  power  wan,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative 
— the  power  that,  the  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent, 
&c.  That  raised,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nom. — Rained  me, 
an  active  verb  governs  the  objective  cnse —  With  a  word, 
prepositions  govern  the  objective — A  word,  A\s  used  before 
noutis  ill  the  singular,  &c.  [Duriiii/  is  unJerstoodj  during 
every  day.  prepositions  govern  the  olij''ctive  ca.*e — Every 
day,  an  adji'Ctive  agree.*  with  ft  noun — Day  and  hour,  con- 
junctions couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronoun.s;  for 
hour  is  governed  by  during  understood  again — Every  hour. 
an  adjective  agrees,  &c. — /  lean,  a  verb  agrees  with  ita 
nominative — Upon  the  Lord,  prepositions  govern  the  objec- 
tive case.  ' 

Th#  possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your, 
their,  and  it-t,  must  be  Cinstrued  exiictly  like  nouns  in  the 
possessive  case,  for  a  pronoun  is  nn  exact  r<'seniblniice  of  a 
noun  in  every  thing  but  one  ;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of 
an  adjective  before  it  like  u  noun.  Hit  is  equal  to  John's, 
and  her  to  Ann's,  and  their  to  the  men's,  in  the  following 
Bentences : 

Jiihn  lost  his  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves. — Ann 
found  her  book,  i.  e.  ,\nn  f.und  Ann\i  book.  Tlie  men  took 
off  their  hats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  off'  the  men's  hats.  The 
garden  is  productive,  ami  its  fruit  is  good.  i.  e.  the  garden's 
fruit.  In  all  these  case*,  and  in  such  phr.ases  as,  my  house — 
tliy  field — our  lands — your  estates — their  property — vhose 
horse, — the  rule  is,  "  \N  hen  two  nouns  come  together,  signi- 
fying difl'erent  things,  the  first  is  put  in  the  possessive  case  " 

*  It  k  impouible  tu  coimtrue  biu]  gniminur.  And  licru  ia  to  Vi-r; 
variety  iiiH-tl,  ttiMt  tlie  rulu,  '*('i>iijuuctiuiu  ooiiple  tUe  sania  moods 
and   Uiuo*  ut    v«rb«.  ui(J   tli»  wiuv  ounv*  of  uuuoa  mill   pronuuQi^'' 
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•  IN    THE 

RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

Johr  vritos  jiretty.  Come  liei'e,  ^p.mfr. 
Whoro  arc  you  ^'oing,  Thomas  ?  1  shall 
never  do  so  no  more.  The  train  of  our  ideas 
are  often  interrupted.  Was  you  present  at 
last  meeting  ?  He  need  not  be  in  so  much 
haste.  lie  dare  not  act  otherwise  than  he 
docs.  Ilim  wiiom  they  seek  is  in  the  house. 
George  or  I  is  the  person.  He  or  they  is 
much  to  be  bhimed.  The  troop  con.-;ist  of 
fifty  men.  Tho-^e  set  of  books  was  a  valuable 
present.  A  pillar  sixty  foot  hi^h.  His  -con- 
duct evinceil  the  nioj-t  extreme  vanity.  These 
trees  are  remarkable  tall.  He  acted  bolder 
than  was  expected.  This  is  he  who  I  gave 
the  book  to.  Eliza  always  appears  amiably. 
She  goes  there  to-morrow.  From  whence 
came  they?  Who  do  you  lodge  with  now? 
He  was  born  at  London,  but  he  died' in  Bath. 
If  he  be  sincere  1  am  satisfied.  Her  father 
and  her  were  at  church.  The  master  request- 
ed him  and  1  to  read  more  distinctly.  It  is 
no  more  but  his  due.  Flatterers  llatter  as 
long,  and  no  longer  than  they  have  expecta- 
tions of  gain.  John  told  the  same  story  as 
you  told.  This  is  the-  largest  tree  V\liich  I 
have  ever  seen.     ."«' >  <'<'>V'  v  'i' 


will  not  apply  io  tlih  puaaKC.— From  the  aenRe,  It  !■  eridoDt  that  And 
•houlii  Im!  JVu.  iiniiuliit;  <•«<  on/y  »•.,  Out—vwry  tiny,  ac. 

t  Or.  liMW  ■lii|>oii(liiiir«  tlie  ;«/uxr  lucij,  bill  it  i«  frtiiiuly  tiuttiT  to  «iip- 
ptjr  a  fiwcr  thua;  (J  liuw  itupvDiloui  a  powtr  was  the  power  Uiat 
nliml  luu  wall  It  wuril.  . 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Let  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter.  She  iA 
free  of  pain.  Those  sort  of  dealings  are  un- 
just. David  the  son  of  Jesse  was  the  youngest 
of  his  brothers.  You  was  very  kind  to  him, 
he  said.  Well,  says  I,  what  does  thou  think 
of  him  now.  James  is  one  of  those  boys  that 
was  kept  in  at  school,  for  bad  behadour. 
Thou,  James,  did  deny  the  deed.  Neither 
good  nor  evil  come  of  themselves.  We  need 
not  to  be  afraid.  He  expected  to  have  gained 
more  by  the  bargain.  You  should  drink 
plenty  of  goat  milk.  It  was  him  who  spoke 
first.  Do  you  like  ass  milk  ?  Is  it  me  that 
you  mean  ?  Who  did  you  buy  your  grammar 
from  ?  If  one  takes  a  wrong  method  at  first 
setting  out,  it  will  lead  them  astray.  Neither 
man  nor  woman  were  present.  I  am  more 
taller  than  you.  She  is  the  same  lady  who 
sang  so  sweetly.  After  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  I3 
not  thy  wickedness  great  ?  and  thine  iniquities 
infinite  ?  There  was  more  sophists  than  one. 
If  a  person  have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
he  should  have  some  experience.  If  this  were 
his  meaning,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidel- 
ity and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice 
His  associates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  tc 
mark  the  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy  rod 
and  thy  staflf  they  comfort  me. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXXRCISES. 

And  when  thej  had  lift  up  their  eyes,  they 
saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only.  Strive  not  with 
a  man  without  a  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no 
harm.  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  the  captain 
against  it.  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  had  given  a  commandment,  that  if 
any  m^n  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  show 
it,  that  they  might  take  him.  The  girl  her 
book  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
in  love  with.  He  which  commands  himself, 
commands  the  whole  world.  Nothing  is  more 
lovelier  than  virtue. 

The  peoples  happiness  is  the  statesmans 
honour.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou 
canst  not  be.  I  have  drunk  no  spirituous  li- 
quors this  six  years.  lie  is  taller  than  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace  and 
contentment  consists  neither  in  beauty  or 
riches,  but  in  the  favour  of  God.  After  who 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out  ?  The  recipro- 
cations of  love  and  friendship  between  he  and 
I,  have  been  many  and  sincere.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  for  judgment.  Peter  and 
Juhn  is  not  at  school  to-day.  Three  of  them 
WAS  taken  into  custody.  To  study  diligently, 
and  behave  genteely,  is  commendable.  The 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  those 
of  our  own  hearts.  Regulus  was  reckoned 
the  most  consummate  warrior  that  Rome  could 
then  produce.  Suppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Surely  thou  who  reads  so  much  in  the 
ii  Bible,  can  tell  me  what  became  of  Elijah. 
Neither  the  master  nor  the  scholars  is  reading. 
Triir^t  vnt  b''n,  when  yon  know,  is  Hiehonpst. 
I  love  no  interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
hearD  are  evil  continually.  No  one  <yan  be 
blamed  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health. 
They  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with  him, 
on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst. 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Drydens 
Virgil.  He  that  is  diligent  you  should  com- 
mend. There  was  an  earthquake  which  made 
the  earth  to  tremble.  And  God  said  to  Solo- 
mon, Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
j9;-,iiiee,  &c.  I  cannot  commend  him  for  justify- 
i)n  ing  liiniself,  when  he  knows  that  his  coruduct 
-fr  wus  60  very  improper.  He  was  very  much 
uiude  on  at  schoul.  Though  he  were  a  son, 
yet  leurut'd  he  obedience  by  the  th'mgs  which 
he  suffered.  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  news; 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  not  tell 
him.  They  ride  faster  than  us.  Though  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. If  he  dois  but  approve  my  endeavours, 
it  will  be  an  ample  reward.  Was  it  hiiu  who 
came  last '(     Yes,  it  was  him. 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell, 

Let  thoe  and  I,  my, fair  one,  dwell. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter  and  station  in  life.  His  arguments 
(vere  exceeding  clear,  I  only  spoke  three 
words  on  that  subject.  The  ant  and  the  bee 
sets  a  good  example  before  dronish  boys. 
Keither  in  this  worhl,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come.  Evil  communications  corrupts  good 
manners.  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  whom  the  world  ev^r  saw.  The  mid- 
dle station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageously situated  for  gaining  of  wisdom. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  ob- 
serving which  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  The 
king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  duke. 
My  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I  diil  not  hold 
my  pen  well.  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak 
proper.  She  accused  her  companion  for  liav- 
ing  betrayc<l  her.  I  will  not  dissent  with  iier. 
Nothing  sball  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour.  Who  shall  I  give  it  to  ? 
Who  are  you  looking  for?  It  is  a  dinn'nu,tion 
to,  or  a  derogation  of  their  judgment.  It  fell 
into  their  notice  or  cognizance.  She  valiu-s 
herself  for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  which 
I  am  much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  to  see 
the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  That 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  re- 
semblance of  him.  Every  thing  that  wc.bere 
enjoy,  change,  decay,  and  come  to  an  end.  It 
IS  not  him  they  blame  so  much. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

No  people  has  more  faults  than  they  that 
pretend  to  have  none.  The  laws  of  Draco  is 
said  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood.  It  is  so 
clear,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not  explain  it. 
She  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The  more 
greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishments  are,  the 
more  dangerous  he  is  to  society,  and  the  more 
less  fit  for  a  companion.  Each  has  their  own 
faults,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect their  own.  Let  your  promises  be  few, 
and  such  that  you  can  perform. 

His  being  at  enmity  with  Caesar  and  Anto- 
ny were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord.  Their 
being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enmi- 
ty with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  reason  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives.  There 
was  a  coffee-house  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  used  to  meet  of  an 
evening.  Do  not  despise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  becomes  your  own  condition.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  interposed  his  authority  in  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gentle- 
man who  frequented  the  house,  and  conversed 
with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional  club,  were 
invited  to  pass  an  evening  when  they  thought 
fit.  The  winter  has  not  been  so  severe  as  we 
expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest  (of  the 
Htars)  in  circuit  walls  this  universe.  Sir,  if 
thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him. 
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A  lampoon,  or  a  satire,  does  not  carry  in 
them  robbery  or  murder.  She  and  you  were 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  My  sister 
tnd  I,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  employed  in 
their  respective  occupations.  He  repents  him 
of  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  me,  and  not 
him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  him  ?  I  shall 
take  care  that  no  one  shall  suffer  no  injury. 
[  am  a  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, and  who  recommend  it  to  others ;  but 
[  am  not  a  person  who  promotes  severity,  or 
who  object  to  mild  and  generous  treatment. 
This  Jackanapes  has  hit  me  in  a  right  place 
enough.  Prosperity,  as  truly  asserted  by 
Seneca,  it  very  much  obstructs  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  our  duty.  This 
grammar  was  purchased  at  Ogle's  tbe  book- 
seller's.    The  Council  was  not  unanimous. 

Who  spilt  the  ink  upon  the  table?  llim. 
Who  lost  this  book  ?  Me.  Whose  pen  is 
this  ?  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  impersonal 
verbs  in  any  language.  And  he  spitted  on  the 
ground,  and  anointed  his  eyes.  Had  I  never 
peen  ye,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
Mary  and  Ann  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or 
the  health  of  body,  it  is  well  known  exercise 
18  the  great  instrument  for  promoting  both. 
A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory 
in  a  picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  de- 
scription. 
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I  had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my  righ 
liand,  by  the  fire,  but  she  opened  to  mt 
the  reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife, 
she  shall  be  blessed.  The  house  you  speal 
of,  it  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  j 
tiot  tell  thee,  0  thee  infamous  wretch  !  tha' 
thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  onlj 
the  counsel's  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge'k 
opinion  also  favoured  his  cause.  It  was 
the  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot,  to 
suffer  great  calamities.  That  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  England's.  Lord  Fever- 
sham's  the  general's  tent.  This  palace  had 
been  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's.  '  They 
did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomination 
of  their  eyes. 

*  I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
were  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
works  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the  most 
eloquent  of  men's.  The  mighty  rivals  are 
noAv  at  length  agreed.  The  time  of  William 
ninking  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words, 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
suffering.  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not 
much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy.  He  who 
committed  the  offence,  thou  should'st  correct, 
not  I,  who  am  innocent. 

•  KniK.  ft  it  improper  to  utt  a  nnUrr  verb  in  tlif  pn.-rir*  fnrm, 
lliiu.  I  Hill  piirpiMMl — UcU  *rriT<>U — Hliuuld  b».  I  /u;»v  |)urp<iHitl— Ue 
hat  nrrivcil. 

Ki''iii  lhi«  nilp  lliiTP  tin-  n  iiiiiiiIkt  iif  t-xri-iitimm:  for  il  I*  ullnWiiUU 
tu  Mi>.  IIm  It  roiuv.     ttlii>  u  K>ic>M.  kr- 
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Pmt  Thomas,  one  of  t.lie  twelve,  cnllfl 
Didyimis.  was  not  with  tlioni  ■vvlieti  Jrsns 
came.  I  (<n'er  observations,  that  a  long  ajcl 
chocquereil  pilgrimage  have  enabled  mo  to 
make  on  niari.  Alter  I  viiiited  Europe,  I 
returned  to  America.  Clelia  is  a  vjiiii  wot 
man,  whom,  if  we  do  not  flatter,  she  will 
be  disgusted.  In  his  conduct  was  treaclierj, 
and  in  his  words  faithless  professions.  The 
orators  (lid  not  forget  to  enlarge  theniselvea 
on  so  popular  a  subject.  lie  acted  conforma- 
ble witii  his  instructions,  and  cannot  be  cen- 
bured  justly. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  thia 
subject,  ,nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  th«^e  wiio 
it  was  di^honoul•able  to  favour.  The  house 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  6p<jke 
with  great  frcuhjm  uf  the  k;iig':>  p.».i»^.»U'.  c. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  ,  or  the 
great.  Many  would  exchange  gladly  their 
honours,  beauty,  and  liches,  for  that  more 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  uhich  thou  art 
now  di.-sati*fied  with.  High  hopes  and  lloriil 
views,  is  a  great  enemy  to  traM(juilliiy.  ^hmy 
perb(>ns  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are 
free  from  pr(judice.  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  pejiee,  and  tako  my  restj.  This  ivord  1 
hiivtf  only  founil  in  Spenser.  The  king  be- 
ing apprized  of  tlie  conspiracy)  he  lied  frotp 
Jerusaliin. 
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A  too  crreat  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  mind.  James  was  resolved  to  not 
indulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel  amusement. 
They  admired  the  countryman's,  as  they  called 
him,  candour  and  uprightness.  The  plea- 
sure or  pain  of  one  passion  differ  from  those 
of  another.  The  court  of  Spain,  who  gave 
the  order,  were  not  aware  of  the  consequen- 
ces. There  was  much  spoke  and  wrote  on 
each  side  of  the  question ;  but  I  have  chose 
to  suspend  my  decision. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves ; 
irreligion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ; 
that  binds  them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable 
speck  of  perishable  earth ;  this  opens  for 
them  a  prospect  to  the  skies.  Temperance 
and  exercise,  howsoever  little  they  may  be 
regarded,  they  are  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving health.  To  despise  others  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  or  to  value  ourselves  for 
our  wealth,  are  dispositions  highly  culpa- 
ble. This  task  was  the  easier  performed, 
from  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  engaged 
in  it.  These  counsels  were  the  dictates  of 
virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true  honour.  As 
his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own 
obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  him.  And 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  Riches  is  the  bane  of  human 
happiness.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  before  1 
received  his  letter. 
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When  Garrick  appeared,  Peter  was  for 
some  time  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  him 
or  not.  Are  you  living  contented  in  spiri- 
tual darkness  ?  The  company  was  very 
numerous.  Shall  the  tlirone  of  iniquity 
have  fellowship  with  thee,  which  fraraeth 
mischief  by  a  law  ?  Where  is  the  security 
.hat  evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken  ?  They 
ach  bring  materials  to  the  place.  Nor  let 
lio  comforter  delight  my  ear.  She  was  six 
years  older  than  him.  They  were  obliged  to 
contribute  more  than  us.  The  Birons  had 
little  more  to  rely  on.  bepJdes  the  power  of 
their  families.  The  ppwcrs  (shQres)  must  be 
kept  so  clear,  as  the  water  may  run  away. 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  profession. 
No  body  is  so  sangtiine  to  hope  for  it.  She 
hehaved  unkioder  tlian  I  expected.  Agree- 
»ble  to  your  request  I  send  this  letter.  She 
i8  exceeding  fair.  Thomas  is  not  as  docile  aa 
bis  sister.  There  was  no  other  book  but  this. 
He  died  by  a  fever.  Among  whom  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  motlier  of  James. 
My  sister  and  I  waited  till  they  were  called. 
The  army  were  drawn  up  in  haste.  The 
public  is  respectfully  informed,  that,  &c.  The 
friends  and  amusements  which  he  preferred 
corrupted  his  morals.  Each  must  answer  for 
themselves.  II»nry,  though  at  first  he  showed 
an  unwillipgnpss,  yet  afterwards  he  granted 
his  request 

li.U 
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Ilim  and  her  live  very  happily  togotho 
8he  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  hor  new  dress*. 
She  attered  such  cries  that  pierced  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  lieard  them.  Maria  is  not 
as  clever  as  her  sister  Ann.  Though  ho  pro- 
TTiises  ever  so  solemnly,  1  will  not  believe  iiim. 
The  full  moon  was  no  sooner  Tip,  in  all  its 
brightness,  hut  he  opened  to  them  the  gate  of 
paradise.  It  rendered  the  progress  veiy  slow 
of  the  new  invention.  This  book  is  Thomas', 
that  is  James'.  Socrates's  wisdom  has  beeja 
the  subject  of  many  a  conversation.  Fare  thee 
well,  James.  Who,  who  has  the  judgement 
of  a  man,  would  have  drawn  such- an  infer- 
ence ?  George  was  the  most  diligent  scholar 
whom  I  ever  knew.  I  have  observed  some 
.  children  to  use  deceit.  He  durst  not  to  dis- 
please his  master.  The  hopeless  delinquents 
might,  each  in  their  turn,  adopt  the  expostu- 
latory  language  of  Job.  Several  of  our  En- 
glish words,  some  centuries  ago,  had  diiferent 
meanings  to  those  they  have  now.  And  I 
was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth  ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  With 
this  booty,  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
th;it  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known. 
Tliine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory.*     I  have  been  at  London. 

•  lihflorinaUy  r(irii>i(J<Ti><l,  "Thlnp  In,"  Ac,  Id  an  «X|>r«mloB  pr«(«r» 
bis  U>  tbu  oiduiAry  ^riuniijallc*!  culutrucUuu,  "Tliiiie  itro." 
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"Wliich  of  the  two  masters,  eays  SSneca, 
shall  we  most  esteem  ?  He  who  strives  to 
correct  his  scholars  by  prmlent  advice  and 
motives  of  liooour,  or  another  who  will  lash 
them  severely  for  not  repeating  their  lessons 
as  they  ought!  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it 
makcth  rich,  and  he  addoth  no  sorrow  with  it. 
For  if  tliere  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.  If  a 
brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ; 
notwithstanding  if  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? 

But  she  always  behaved  with  great  seve- 
rity to  her  maids ;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
negligent  of  their  duty,  or  made  a  slip  in 
their  conduct,  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
burying  the  poor  girls  alive.  lie  had  no 
master  to  instruct  him  ;  he  had  read  nothing 
but  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  had  received  no  lessons  from  the  Socra- 
tes's,*  the  I'lato's,  and  the  Confucius's  of  the 
age.  They  that  lionour  me,  I  will  honour. 
For  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you. 

•  The  f^tfurire  tntt  mn^t  not  b»  nnnl  for  the  plural  onnibor.  In 
tnl"  'in  .Intiiti  from  lUr'n  Mallcr'n  I^tfi-rii  to  )iij  naii^litcT,  the  i)rop<.T 
Lnfiio  uliould  harp  lH<.>n  |>liimllz'-<l  llki<  lymiiiion  nntiii.*;  thus,  Frun 
tlui  \'raUi''i,  the  I'UiUjti,  uii'J  tliv  Om/uciiun  uf  thu  u^o. 
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The  first  Christians  of  the  gentile  world 
made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from  a 
state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  entire 
ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

And  he  said  unto  Gideon,  every  one  that 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself. 

The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty 
as  was  expected. 

Miltpn  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more 
bountifully  than  upon  others. 

And  on  the  morrow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainty  wherefore  he  \\;\s 
accused*  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  bis 
bonds. 

Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  f'-ar. 
Here  storniMl  oontontioo,  and  here  fury  fi owned. 

The  Cretan  javelin  reached  him  from  afar. 
And  pierced  liLs  shoulder  aa  he  mounts  his  car. 

Nor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  only 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  with 
it  a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

He  onlyt  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  book 
for  two  days.  I  was  once  thinking  to  have 
written  a  poem. 


•  AecuM  roqalrc*  (\f  before  the  crirn*,  and  hy  before  tb«  peritm 
aonialai;. 

f  THiis  aontence  rxpremei  one  meaning  ai  it  itaDits.  Tt  mar  b« 
taaAti  to  axpraw  other  luur  by  placing  only  after  nu,  er  loan,  or  liook. 
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A  very  slow  child  will  often  be  found  to 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
times sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  times  as 
intelligent. 

It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  which  are  essential  to 
taste. 

No  man  is  fit  for  free  conversation  for  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  if  he  be  exceedingly  re- 
served ;  if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  his 
knowledge;  if  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  his  opinions ;  if  he  be  one  who  always 
affects  to  outshine  all  the  company ;  if  he  be 
fretful  and  peevish  ;  if  he  affect  wit,  and  is 
full  of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  quibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freely. 

Th«  mean  •nipictoat  wretch  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moTcd  In  Jdty  to  the  wand<'ring  poor; 
With  him  I  len  the  cap  to  teach  his  mind, 
Th&t  hcaren  can  blsM  if  mortali  will  be  kind. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful 
aa  discretion. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instPad 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literary 
subjects,  in  a  very  short  time  eat  down  to 
c&rds. 
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It  is  your  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have 
neither  heads  nor  hearts,  in  both  sexes,  who, 
by  dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape 
render  themselves  ridiculous  and  contempti 
ble. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake  of 
their  parent's  blessing  that  curse  each  other. 

The  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though 
in  trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our 
vanity,  and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole  admira- 
bly observes. 

Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
said  amongst  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  He 
saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,  for  his  godliness,  and  his  family, 
were  the  only  persons  preserved  from  ttie 
flood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have 
passed  between  the  nation  of  authors,  and 
that  of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre?  And  when  they  had  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  :  for  it 
was  very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find,  after 
a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  for 
an  anchor. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  point. 
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Bad  Arrangement.* 

The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished  to  the 
ground,  BO  that  travellers  are  unable  to  say 
where  Carthage  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  AntiSchus,  twelve 
years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  two 
after  it  had  been  begun. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  young  Em- 
peror, Nero,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
and  he  was  canonized  among  the  gods,  who 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  man. 

Galerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  the  Christians  on  his  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly 
published,  tending  to  their  persecution,  a  little 
before  his  death. 

The  first  care  of  AurSlius  was  to  marry  hk 
daughter  Lucilla  once  more  to  Claudius  Pom- 
f>€ianus,  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  &c. 

But  at  length,  having  made  his  guards  ac- 
complices in  their  design,  they  set  upon  Maxi- 
min  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his 
partner  in  the  empire,  witliout  any  opposition. 

Aur^lian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terril>le  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  in  three  several  engagements. 


*  The  «i»rcia«i  on  tliii  r«4ra  w  *ll  extractrd  from  the  ocUto  •diUoa 
of  OoMmniih'ii  Koiiiuii  lliit-rT,  fruiii  wliicli  many  more  niifrht  bn  (ok 
It  in  amailng  bow  uianjr  luuutkc*  even  our  oiuot  pupular  aulbon  Iut* 
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AMBIGUITY. 
Tou  suppose  him  younger  than  I. 

This  iBKj  mean,  either  that  70a  suppose  him  jouBgof 
than  1  am,  or  that  you  ttuppose  him  to  be  jouugM*  thaa  > 
ruppose  him  to  be. 

Parmenio  had  served  vrith  great  fidelity, 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  as  irell  as 
himself,  for  >irhom  he  first  opened  the  way  into 
Asia. 

Here  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  word  himtelf  rettn  t« 
Parmenio,  and  means  that  he  had  not  only  serred  Philip, 
but  he  had  served  himself  At  the  same  time.  This  howeTe* 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  paBEage.  If  we  arrange  it  thus, 
the  meaning  will  appear.  "Parmenio  had  not  only  serred 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  with  great  fidelity,  but  he 
had  »erTed  Alexander  himtelf,  and  was  the  first  that  opened 
the  way  for  him  into  Asia." 

Belisarius  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a  man  of  rare 
Talour. 

Who  was  a  man  of  rare  Talour?  The  emperor  Justinian 
we  should  suppose,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  words ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  Belisarius.  The  sen- 
tence should  hiive  stood  thus,  "  Belisarius,  a  man  of  rare 
Talour.  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under  the  emperor 
Justinian  the  First." 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  ahan> 
don  his  friends. 

Whether  were  they  bis  own  fHends  or  bis  fathtr'i  whom 
Lisias  promised  never  to  abandon  ?  If  his  own,  it  should 
be,  Lisias  promised  and  i^aid  to  his  father,  I  will  ncTer 
abandon  my  friends.  If  hi«  father's,  it  should  be,  Lisias 
promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never  abandon  your 
frieuda. 
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Tautology,  or  the  repetition  of  a  thought  or  word  alreadj 
fully  expressed,  is  improper. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  f  lalter  end  of  that  man  shall  be  peace. 
Whenever  I  try  to  improve,  f  I  always  find  I  can  do  it 
I  saw  it  in  hert — I  saw  it  here. 
He  was  f  in  here  yesterday  when  I  spoke  to  him. 
Give  me  both  of  them  books. — Give  me  both  thote  books.* 
They  both  met — They  met 

I  never  fail  to  read,  whenever  I  can  get  a  book — vahen. 
YoQ  must  return  f  back  immediately. 
First  of  all  I  shall  say  my  lesson.     First  I  shall  say,  Ac. 
Before  I  do  that,  I  must  ^  first  finish  this. 
He  plunged  f  down  info  tlie  water. 
Kead  from  here  to  there — from  this  place  to  thaL 
Lift  I  up  your  hook.     He  mentioned  it  f  over  again. 
Thif*  wiLS  the  lui-kie.st  acoiduut  of  all  |  othfrt. 
I  run  after  him  a  little  way ;    but  soon  returned  f  back 

again. 
I  cannot  tell  \  for  vshy  he  did  it. 

Lejt.-,    \  from  hrnre  to  study  the  Scriptures  diligently. 
JK.O .}  shall  I  begin  ^  from,  wlieu  I  read. 
We  must  do  this  I'ist  f  of  ■}•  all.      Ilenct,  \  ihertfort^  I  say. 

I  found  nolxHly  f  else  but  him  there. 
Smoke  ascends  f  up  into  the  clouds. 

We  hastily  descended  f  down  from  the  mountain. 

He  raieed  f  up  his  unii  to  strike  mc. 

Wto  were  f  mutually  friendly  to  each  other. 

II  shoultl  f  ever  be  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 
As  Boon  as  I  awoke  I  ro.i«  •)•  up  and  dressed  myself. 
1  leave  town  in  the  f  latter  end  of  July. 


Aeoid  the  following  rul^jar  phrases: — Behoof,  be- 
he>t,  fell  to  work,  wherewithul.  quoth  he,  do  away,  lonj^ 
winded,  chalked  out,  pop  out,  must  needs,  got  rid  of,  handed 
dowu,  self-same,  pell  mell,   that's  your  sort,   tip  him  the 

wink,  pitched  upon. i9u^>r<  nd/ter  is  fi  detestable  phrase. 

Sul'ject. 

t  Ttie  wnnl  ImmMJjitcly  a/Ur  the  daggrr  !•  to  t>«  omitled,  b«c««M  it 
b  lupcrfluuai. 
•  Tkem,  U  tba  penon  haj  them  in  bJa  baod. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 


My  every  hope,  thould  be 

Frequent  opportunity. 

Who  finds  Lira  in  money? 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

No  less  than  fifty  persons. 

The  two  first  steps  mre  new. 

All  OTer  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  will. 

About  two  years  back. 

He  was  to  come  as  this  day. 

They  retreated  back. 

It  lays  on  the  table. 

I  turned  them  topsy  turry. 

I  eatch'd  it. 

How  does  thee  do? 

Orcrseer  orer  his  house. 

Opposite  the  church. 

Prorisions  were  plenty. 

A  new  pair  of  gloves. 

A  young  beautiful  woman. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

For  such  another  fault. 

Of  consequence. 

Having  not  considered  it. 

I  bad  rather  not. 

I'd  as  lief. 

For  good  and  all. 

This  here  house,  says  I. 

Where  is  it !  says  I,  to  him. 

I  propose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptibly  of  me. 

It  is  apparent. 

In  its  piimary  sense. 

I  heard  them  pro  and  ton. 

I  an't  hungry. 

I  want  a  •cissors. 

A  new  pair  of  shoes. 

I  baw  him  some  ten  years  ago. 

I  met  in  with  him. 

The  subject  matter. 

1  add  oae  mors  reMon. 


All  my  hopes. 

Frequent  opportunities. 

Who  finds  him  money  ? 

He  put  it  into  his  pocket 

1^0  fewer  than  fifty  persons. 

The  first  two  steps  are  nsw. 

Over  all  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  nay. 

About  two  years  ago. 

He  was  to  come  this  day. 

They  retreated. 

It  liea  on  the  table. 

I  overset  them. 

I  caught  it. 

How  dost  thou  do  ? 

Overseer  o/his  house. 

Opposite  to  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plentiful. 

A  pair  of  new  gloves. 

A  beautiful  young  woman. 

Whence  do  you  come  ? 

Whither  are  you  going 

For  another  such  fault. 

Consequently. 

Not  having  considered  it. 

I  would  rather  nrk 

I  would  as  soon. 

Totally  and  completely. 

This  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it?  said  I,  to  him. 

I  purpose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptuously  of  m* 

It  is  obtnous. 

In  its  primitive  sense. 

I  heard  both  sides. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  of  scissors. 

A  pair  of  new  shoes. 

I  saw  him  ten  years  ago. 

I  net  with  him. 

The  subject. 

I  add  oiM  rtmtoK  mw*. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

bo  joa  mind  how  many  chapters  are  in  Job  ? — remember. 

His  public  character  is  undeniable — unexceptionable. 

The  wool  is  cheaper ; — but  the  cloth  is  as  dear  as  erer — 

omit  the  in  both  places. 
They  gained  fiye  shillings  the  piece  by  it — apiece. 
A  is  not  worth  a  sixpence — tixpmce. 
A  letter  conceired  in  the  following  words — exprefttd. 
He  is  much  difiBculted — at  a  lose,  puzzled. 
He  behared  in  a  Tery  gentlemanly  manner — ^entleman-likt. 
rh«  poor  boy  was  ill-guided — ill-used. 
There  was  a  great  many  company — much  company. 
He  has  been  misfortun»te — unfortunate. 
K  momentuous  circumstance — momentout. 
Vou  will  some  day  lepent  it — one  day  repent  o/it. 
fleTerals  were  of  that  opinion — Several,  i.  e.  PCTeral  persona. 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  manner — in  a  earelu$. 
He  does  eyery    *»iDg  pointedly — exactly. 
An  honest  like  man — A  tall  yood-lookmg  man. 
At  the  expiry  of  his  lea^e — expiration. 
If  I  had  ever  bo  much  in  my  offer— <"Aoi>e. 
^are  yon  any  word  to  your  brother? — mestaye. 
f  he  cock  is  a  noisy  beawt— /oic/. 
Are  you  acquaint  with  him  ? — acquainted. 
Were  you  crying  on  me  ? — calling. 

Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Mr.  B.'s,  Edinburgh — Addrest 
He  and  I  nerer  cast  out — never  quarrel. 
He  took  a  fever — was  seized  tri/A  a  fever. 
•»e  wfts  lost  in  the  river — drotmed  (if  the  boijy  was  got.) 
That  militates  against  your  doctrine — operates. 
If  f  am  not  mi.staken — If  /  mistake  not. 
fo-  may  lay  your  account  with  opposition — Tou  nay  txpet* 
J  •  proposes  to  buy  an  estate — purposes. 
fit  plead  his  own  cause — pleaded. 
Liave  ye  pleniihed  your  house  ? — furnished. 
I  bhall  nutice  a  few  particulars — mention. 
I  *«iDk  much  shame^/  am  murh  ashamed. 
W'21  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  beef?— 5Aa//. 
T'  tj  wared  their  money  to  advantage — laid  out. 
y  U  we  see  you  next  week  ? — Shall. 
9    i  thinks  long  to  see  him — She  longs  to  see  hua. 
^    •  ooc  much  worth — It  is  not  worth  muck. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 


Is    he    f^ing    to   the    echoolf — to 

sdiooL 
He  has  got  the  cold — a  cold. 
Say  the  grace — Say  grace 
I  c:^';r   ■  q:o  the  J&y—tc  iay. 
A  four  equiire  t.iMe — A  square  table. 
He  i3  cripple — lame. 
Get  my  big  coat — ffreat  coat. 
Hard  hsh—DriedJish. 
A  novel  fashioD — new. 
He  is  too  precipitant — hasty. 
Ki'asted  cheese — T^Ofted. 
I  (linna  ken — I  don't  know. 
Sweet  Ijutter — Frfsh. 
1  liavo  ii  sore  Iiead — head-ache. 
A  stupeiiiluous  work — stupendous. 
A     trenienduous     work  —  tremen- 

I  pot  timoiiH  notice — timely. 

A  Kunimer'i)  ilay — summer  day. 

All  oMiah  lady — elderly. 

A  few  broth — Snmr.* 

I  liavi-  nmhin);  ado — to  do. 

Asm  milk — Ass's. 

Take  a  diiuk — draugKL 

A  ^Hiir  ol"  partridj^oD — A  l/racc 

Six  iRirne — hursrf. 

A    Ulilk   Ci'W — niUrh. 

S<'iid  nie  a  awiitcli — pattern. 

Ue  lays  in  b'd  till  nine — lifS. 

I  minij  none  of  them  thinits — (AoM- 

Oivu  nio  them  bo  kg — Uiest. 

Close  the  di<.ir— ^/lut. 

L"t  liiin  be — alrmr. 

Call  fMr  Jniui-^ — <n  — p.  112,  b.f 

Chap  loud — Knock: 

I  tiiiil  no  \taiu— fed. 

I  mean  to  auiiiinoiifl — summon. 

Will  I  help  you  J—iAu;/. 

Slial!  .Tanien  come  a^nin  ? — WSL 

lie  liai)  a  timber  Ic^;— o  wonden. 

I  an'l  aii^ry — /uwi  n't. 

Th:it  tberu  Xmane  —  That  house. 


00  and  pull  berries — ^/aOur. 
Pull  rosea — Pluck  or  gather. 
To  hairy  a  ucflt — r"b. 

He  begins  to  make  rich— ^roie 
Mask  the  tc.-.     Lifuse. 

1  was  maltreated — ill  used. 
He  miiiits  much — stannters. 
I  see'd  hira  yesterday — saw. 

A  house  to  let — to  be  Ul. — K.  p  ^  I 

Did  you  tell  upon  him? — ityfoi •,». 

Come  here — hither. 

A  house  to  sell — to  be  sold. — K.  p.  8f 

I  kuowed  that — knew. 

That  dress  sets  her — becomts. 

She  turned  sick — grew. 

He  is  turned  tall — grown. 

This  here  boy — This  boy.         [$amt. 

It   is  equally   the  souie— 12  i»  M( 

It  is  split  new — quite. 

That  there  man — That  man. 

What  pretty  it  is! — How. 

His  is  far  neater — much. 

That's  no  possible — not. 

I  shall  CO  the  morn — to-morrow. 

I  aaketl  at  him — ashed  him. 

Is  your  papa  in  1 — wiOiin. 

Ue  was  married  on — to. 

Come  in  to  the  fire — nearer. 

Take  out  your  glass — off. 

I  find  no  fault  to  him — in. 

Cheese     anil     bread  —  Bread    and 

cheese. 
Milk  and  bread— Avad  and  milk. 
Take  tent — l\ike  care. 
Come,  say  away — Chme,  proceed. 
Do  bidding — He  oliedient. 
He  iit  a  widow — widower. 
Uo     stops     there  —  stays,    d^Mtt, 

lodges. 
Shall  they  return  soon? — WTO- 
Will  we  go  home  now? — Shall. 
He  misguides  his  Iwok — abusM 
U*  don't  do  it  well— <ivi  not. 


*  Broth  b  always  Hnffular — l\rwdered  beef  la  beef  tpririklid  with 
salt,  to  preserve  it  for  •  few  daya.  Salt  b*«f  U  beef  properly  lAMoned 
with  salt. 
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MISCELLAliEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  UNDER  THE  4th  RULE 
OF  SYNTAX. 

1.  When  and  is  undrrstood,  the  verb  must  b« 
plural ;  as,  Wisdom,  happiness,  (and)  virtue,  dwell 
with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  when  two  sin^^lar  nouns, 
coupled  with  and,  are  nearly  the  same  iu  meaning, 
the  Tcrb  may  be  singular;  as,  Tranquillity  and 
peace  dicelU  there.  Ignorance  and  negligence  has 
produced  this  eflPect.  This,  however,  is  improper; 
for  tranquillity  and  peace  are  tico  nouns  or  names, 
and  two  make  a  plural ;  therefore  the  verb  should 
be  plural. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with  and, 
require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  when  they 
denote  only  one  person  or  thing;  as,  That  able 
scholar  and  critic  }iai  been  eminently  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  tho 
2d  of  two  numerical  adjectives ;  thus,  The  first 
and  second /»a^e«  are  torn.  This  I  think  impryper; 
it  should  rather  be,  The  first  and  second  page,  i.  e. 
the  first  page  and  the  secimd  paye  are  torn  : — are, 
perhaps;    because  independently  of  and,  they  are 

both    in    a    torn    state. Generation,    hour,    and 

toard  are  singular  in  Exodus  xx.  5,  Matt.  xx.  5,  Act« 
xii.  10. 

AND  AND  NOT. 

4.  When  not  is  joined  to  aiid,  the  negative  olaus* 
forms  a  pareulhesi.s,  aud  dues  not  affect  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  clau.«*e  or  clauses;  therefore, 
the  verb  in  the  following  and  similar  spntcnces 
■bould  b«  singular,  lienuine  piety,  and  not  great 
richM,  maJtu  a  d*atb-b«d  •avy ;   >■  •■  Ueuuiit*  pietj 
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makes  a  death-bed  easy,  and  great  riches  do  ni « 
make  it  easy.  Her  prudence,  not  her  possessioQ.s 
renders  her  an  object  of  desire. 

EVERY,  AND. 

5.  When  the  nouns  coupled  with  and  are  quali-v 
fied  by  the  distributive  enry,  the  verb  should  be 
sinyular ;    as,  Every  niaa   and  woman  was  astou- 
islied    at  her    fortitude.     Every  boy  and  girl  tcm 
taught  to  read. — See  Rule  27th. 

WITH  AND  AND. 

6.  When  a  singtdar  noun  has  a  clause  joined  to 
it  by  with,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  verb  should  be  singular  or  plural,  especially  as 
our  uiost  reputable  authors  use  sometimes  the  one 
aud  soinetiiues  the  other;  for  example;  some  would 
say,  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  icaa  in  town  yesterday. 
Others  would  say,  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  were  in 
town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  sense  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evident 
that  the  verb  should  bt*  plural ;  for  both  vncle  and 
*'/«  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  affirmation,  and 
declared  to  be  both  in  the  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  from  the  sense,  that  the  noun 
he/ore  With  is  exclusively  the  real  subject,  then  the 
verb  should  be  singular;  thus,  Christ,  with  his 
three  chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  on  the 
muuut.  Here  the  verb  is  lingular,  because  we 
know  that  none  but  Christ  was  transfigured  ;  the 
disciples  were  uot  Joint  a.ssociate8  with  him;  they 
were  mere  spectators.  There  seems  to  be  an 
ellipsis  in  such  sentences  as  this,  which,  if  sup- 
plied iu  the  present  would  run  thus :  Qhrist,  (who 
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was  attended)  with  his  three  chosen  disciples^  was 
trans6gured  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  thinks  that  the  verb 
should  be  shigular  in  the  followinor  and  similar 
sentences.  "  Prosperity,  with  humility,  renders  itt 
possessors  truly  amiable."  "  The  side  A,  with 
the  sides  B  and  C,  covxpos^^  the  triangle."  In 
my  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  should  be 
pluruL.  For,  in  the  first  sentence,  it  is  not  a.-serted 
that  prosperity  abme  renders  its  possessor  truly 
amiable,  but  prosperity  and  humility  united,  and 
co-operatinj»  to  produce  an  effect  in  i\iAr  Joint  state, 
which  they  were  incapable  of  achieving  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity. 

If  true,  ai  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  "  the  aide  A," 
in  the  second  sentence,  is  the  tnip.  nominative  to 
the  verb,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  th.it  the  two 
fiidos,  B  and  C,  have  no  ajzency  or  share  in  forniinc; 
the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side  A  alone 
composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three-sided  figure, 
and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as  mnch  concerned 
in  forming  the  triangle  as  the  side  A,  and  theiet'ore 
the  verb  .should  he p/nrol. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  the  two 
following  general  rules. 

I.  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  a/t^r 
With  exists,  acts,  or  suffers  Jointli/  with  the  sin- 
gular nominative  b'-fore  it,  the  verb  should  be  plu- 
ral;  as,  "She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  '•  His 
pur»e,  with  its  contents,  %cere  abstracted  from  his 
pocket."  "  The  general  with  his  men  were  taken 
prisonerB."  In  these  sentences  the  verb  is  plural^ 
MoauM   the  wordj  a/lvr  With   are    ad    much    the 
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$ubject  of  discourse  as  the  words  before  it, — her 
tisters  were  well  as  well  as  she  ;  the  contents,  as 
well  as  the  purse,  were  abstracted ;  and  the  men, 
as  well  as  the  general,  were  taken  prisoners.  If, 
ki  the  first  example,  we  say, — is  well,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  she  is  well  when  in  company  with 
her  sisters;  and  the  idea  that  her  sisters  are  toellf 
will  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  the  noun  after  icith  is  a  mere  involun- 
tary or  inanimate  insfrumrnt,  the  verb  should  ba 
singular;  as,  The  Captain  with  his  men  catche* 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  The  Squire 
with  his  hounds  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  verb  is  sin- 
gular, because  the  men  and  hounds  are  not  Joint 
agents  with  the  Captain  and  Squire;  they  are  as 
much  the  mere  instruments  in  their  hands  as  the 
gun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences.  He  with  his  gun  shoots  a  hare. 
She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  the  Articles  with  several  Adjectives. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifying  one  noun  ;  as,  A  meek  and 
holy  man  :  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  be- 
fore each  adjective,  when  each  adjective  relates  to 
a  generic  word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  ad- 
jectives. For  example,  "  The  black  and  white 
cows  were  sold  yesterday ;  the  red  will  be  sold  to- 
morrow." 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
each  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but 
for  want  of  the  before  white,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  black  and  white  cows  mean  only  one 
sort,  which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
whit«;  and  if  thu  vi  our  meaning,  the  aeDteDO* 
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IB  ripht ;  but  if  we  mean  fico  different  sorts,  th« 
ODti  ali  black,  aud  the  other  all  white,  we  should 
jDsert  the  article  before  both  ;  and  say,  The  black 
ind  the  white  cows,  i.  c.  The  black  cows  and  the 
white  Cows  were  sold. 

Some  thiok  this  distinction  of  little  importance; 
*nd  it  is  really  seldom  attended  to  even  by  good 
y^ritersj  but  in  some  ca-ses  it  is  neccs.sary  j  al- 
.hough  in  others  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sen- 
tences, for  instance,  the  repetition  of  //ic  before 
korned  is  not  neruiMiri/,  although  it  would  be 
•roper.  "  The  baUl  and  h<iriii<l  cow.s  were  sold 
last  week.''  Here  there  can  be  no  mistake,  txco 
wrts  were  sold  ;  lor  a  cow  cauiiot  be  bald  aud 
lorned  too. 

The  same  remnrk  may  be  made  respecting  the 
Drmnnnlrotiie  pronouns  that  ha.s  been  made  respect- 
ing the  arUc/c*  ;  as,  "  TA<U  grwit  and  good  man," 
means  uniy  on^  man  :  but  t/uit  great  and  (hat  good 
•uau  Would  mean  dcv  men  ;  liie  one  a  (/real  man, 
•he  uiiier  a  (j<mmI. 


TIIKY— TIIOSK. 
Thiy  stindH  for  a  noun  aln*;iily  introduced,  aud 
should  never  be  uschI  till  the  n<»un  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contraiy,  pfiitits  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
viously intr<Klueed,  but  generally  under.-^tood.  It 
is  improper  therefore  In  ti,-dy,  Thry  who  tell  liei 
are  ucvir  etitecm<xl.  Tiny  that  are  truly  good 
mu.st  be  b.nppy.  We  fthould  sny,  Thofr  who  tell 
licK,  *ufi  tkutc  tiiiit  are  truly  good ;  because  we 
are  yonit^mj  ohI  a  particular  cla.ss  of  personB.  «nr* 
B(4  rofiMn  ig  ti.-  uuuuii  previcv'T^if  i&tndil 
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noun  when  not  expressed  after  thix,  that,  these,  and 
those,  is  always  understuod. 

ANOTHER— ONE— EVERY. 

Another  corresponds  to  one;  but  not  to  some  noi 
to  every.  Thus,  "  Handed  down  from  every  writer 
of  verses  to  another."  Should  be,  "from  one  writer 
of  verses  to  another."  "  At  some  hour  or  another," 
should  he,  At  some  hour  or  other. 

One  is  often  used  in  familiar  phrases,  Hike  ov,  in 
French)  for  ice  or  any  one  of  us  indiscriminately ; 
thus.  One  is  often  more  influenced  by  example  thar 
by  precept.  The  verb  and  pronoun  with  which  ant 
agrees  should  be  singuhir.  Thus,  If  one  take  i 
wrong  method  at  first,  it  will  lead  th-m  astray  • 
should  be,  it  will  lead  one  astray,  or,  it  will  lead  him 
astray. 

THAT  AND  THOSE. 
It  is  improper  to  apply  that  and  those  to  thinfjs 
present  or  just  mentioned.  Thus,  "  They  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  subject  which  follows ;  and  for 
that  reason,"  &c.;  should  be,  and  for  thit  reason, 
Ac.  "  Those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present 
before  us;"  should  be,  These,  or,  The  sentences 
which  we  have,  &c. 

AS  FOLLOWS,  AS  APPEARS. 
As  is  often  used  as  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro- 
noun, and  in  both  numbers,  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun  :  as,  "  His  words 
were  as/o/hno,"  that  is.  His  words  were  (hosf  which 
follow.  Here  os  is  plural,  because  xcords,  its  ante- 
cedent, is  plural.  His  description  was  as  /(dloirs. 
Here  as  is  sint/ular,  because  description,  its  antece- 
dent, is  singular;  that  is,  Hi»  descriptioD  was  t*u'i 
vhich  follows 
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This  account  of  ax,  thouph  in  unison  with  Dr. 
Crombie's,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  the  following 
•cntenccg  thus:  "The  arp;unicnts  advanced  were 
nearly  as  folloics ;"  "The  positions  were  as  up- 
jyearg  incontrovertible"  That  is,  8»y  they,  "an 
it  foUoira,"  "as  it  appeara  "  What  itf  Thethhi^. 
What  thinj;? — /^  or  thin<r,  cannot  relate  to  nr- 
ifumenfs,  for  arcunients  is  phirni,  and  must  hav« 
%  plunil  pronoun  and  verb.  Take  the  orditiarj 
method  of  findinir  out  the  nominative  to  a  verb, 
oy  askinjr  a  question  with  the  verb,  and  the  tru« 
tominative  will  be  the  answer;  Thus,  Wbat  fol 
vows?  and  the  answer  is.  The  arrjnmeiitx  fijllom 
[t  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  sub 
ititutcd  for  urt/umcntx,  and  that  as  is  equal  to  thos6 
vhich,  and  that  the  verb  is  not  inipersoiiaf,  but 
\he  fhirif  person  plural,  aj2;reeing  with  its  nomi- 
native which,  the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second 
example,  as  apprars  is  a  nicre  parentht^sio,  and  dooi 
not  relate  to  pmitinvs  at  all ;  but  still  the  as  is  & 
pronoun.  Thus,  The  positions,  it  apjycars,  were  in- 
controvertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  u.se  such  before  as, 
the  verb  is  no  longer  iwpn-sona/,  but  agrees  with 
its  nominative  in  the  plural  number;  aa,  "The 
arguments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow." 
*' The  positions  were  such  as  appear  ijconfnv 
vertible."  This  is,  if  possible,  a  greato*.  mistake 
than  the  former;  for  wiiat  has  such  Kj  do  with 
the  following  vcrbT  Such  means  o/  that  kind, 
and  expresses  the  quality  of  the  njun  repeated, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  t'.e  verb  at  uU. 
Thcrcfuro  the  construction  must  be  the  Kame  with 
(*u«h  that  it  it)   with    as,   with    this    difference    in 
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meaning,  that  -when   such  as  is  ased,  we  mean  of 
(It'tt  Liiuf  which  follows. 

When  we  say,  "  His  arjruments  are  as  follou,^' 
we  mean  </(0,«?  arjruments  which  follow  are  verba 
rim  the  very  same  that  he  used  ;  hut  whon  we  say 
*•  His  arirunients  were  fuch  as  follow,"  we  convc) 
the  idea,  that  the  arjxuments  which  follow  are  pnt 
the  very  same  that  he  used  ;  but  that  they  are  only 
(<f  the  same  nnfut-r  or  kind. 

Their  position,  however,  that  the  verb  should  be 
plural,  can  be  made  out  by  a  circumlocution,  thus: 
•'  His  arirunients  were  nearly  sxirh  arguments  as 
tho>e  which  folluw  are :"  but  this  very  solution 
would  show  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen 
in  such  phrases  as,  o.s  /oHmrx,  as  apptars,  for  they 
will  not  admit  of  similar  solutions.  We  cannot  say, 
"  His  arguments  are  nearly  as  the  arguments  which 
follows  is."* 

THIS  MEANS,  &c. 

The  word  means  in  the  siugiilar  number,  and  the 
]>hra8e8,  B^  thi.'i  means,  By  that  vieans,  are  used 
by  our  best  and  most  correct  writers,  when  they 
denote  instrumentality;  as,  By  means  of  death,  kc. 
By  that  means  he  preserves  his  superiority. — Ad- 
dison. 

Good  writers  use  the  noun  mean  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  only  to  denote  mcdiocrif//,  m,iddle 
ufafe,  &c.,  as,  This  ia  a  mean  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. 

This  mcam  and  that  meant  »hould  be  used 
only    when   they  refer   to   what    <•   diugular ;   thcs* 


*  Aililison  and  ftM-Ie  Imvn  o«o<1  a  jihiral  vrrh  *hrrp  fhei  «nt«»<ftinl 
to  <u  '.s  plural.  S<-«  Tuttlrr,  No.  62,  lo4.— gpcct  No.  b\A.  Ur.  Cttnip- 
brll,  in  hit  I'liiliiHiiptiy  of  Kliotoric,  tuI.  ii.  p.  T,  Laa  iiiUtakou  tbo  coa 
ttnictiun  uf  tUwM)  pliraaM. 
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meariR  and  those  mcam,  when  they  respect  plurals; 
as,  He  lived  tenipenitoly,  and  by  this  jueans  pre- 
ierved  his  health.  The  schuhirs  were  attentive,  in- 
dustrious, and  obedient  to  their  tutors;  and  by  these 
means  acquired  knowledge. 

AMENDS. 

Amm(h  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  means; 
as,  Peace  of  miad  is  an  honourable  amende  for  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  lu  return,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a 
large  estate:  these  were  ample  amimls  for  all  his 
labours. 

INTO,  IN. 

Into  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  :  and  in,  when 
uotiou  or  rost  in  a  place  is  signified;  as,  They  cast 
oim  iiUo  a  pit;  I  walk  in  the  park. 

SO  AND  SUCH. 
When  we  refer  to  the  uprrles  or  iialurr  of  a  thing, 
the  Word  such  is  properly  applied  ;  as,  .V»/'/t  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  found;  but  when  (Jn/rcc  is  signified, 
we  u>e  the  word  au  ;  as,  <S'o  bud  a  icmper  ia  seldom 
fouad. 

DISAITOINTKD  OF,  DISAPPOINTED  IN. 
We  are  di.saf)pointed  o/  a  thing,  when  we  do 
not  got  it,  aii<l  dis^ippointcd  t;*  il  when  we  have 
it,  and  find  that  it  does  not  answer  our  cxpecta- 
tioDH ;  as,  We  are  often  disn|.pninred  in  things, 
which,  before  poMgcKsittn,  promised  murh  enjoy- 
mcDt.  1  have  fre(|uently  de:  ired  tlic-ir  company,  but 
have   hitherto    been   diwippoinled   <>/  that  plcJL^urc 
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TASTE  OF,  AND  TASTE  FOR. 
A  taste  of  X  thin^,  implies  actual  enjojmcntof  it; 
but  a  taste  for  it,  iuiplies  onlj  a  capacity  for  enjoj- 
meot ;  *s,  When  we  have  had  a  true  ta&te  i>f  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish  y&r  those 
of  viee.  lie  had  a  vniAA  j'ur  such  studies,  and  pur* 
«ied  thoD  earoefrtlj. 

THE  XOMIXATIVE  and  THE  VERB. 

When  the  oominative  case  has  do  persoual  tense 
«f  mrerb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  iudependent 
of  the  re^t  of  the  seutonoe,  it  is  called  the  (vjse  ahto- 
Imtt;  as.  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lust;  him 
dcstrojcd;  him  dcsoendiugj  him  onlj  excepted; — 
Aim,  in  all  these  places,  shL>uld  be  }t^. 

Every  vfrt,  except  in  the  inSniiiTe  mood  or  the 
participle,  oug^ht  tu  have  a  nominative  case,  either 
expressed  or  implied;  as,  Arise,  let  us  go  hence; 
that  is,  Arise  ye. 

Every  nominative  ease  i^hould  belong  to  some 
ivtA.  either  expreswd  or  iuiplie'l ;  ««.  T<">wVioiTj  thus 
Adam,  i.  e.  rpoicn.  la  the  following  sentence,  the 
ward  virtue  is  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  a^ree.  *'  Virtue,  however  it  m»j 
be  oegiect«Hi  for  a  lioie,  men  are  sf  constituted,  as 
altimately  to  acknowledge  and  resj:>cct  genuine  mer- 
it:" it  should  be.  However  muck  virtue  may  be 
■eelecicd,  Ac.  The  sentence  may  be  made  Jiore 
nirgini  by  altering  the  amiogeuieat  of  the  words: 
thii&,  Such  is  the  oi>D»-tit«tion  of  men,  tJuzt  virtuCf 
however  luach  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  wiU 
oltiuuitcly    be   acknowledged   and   respected. — See 
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The  nominative  is  commonly  placed  br/ore  the 
•erb ;  but  it  is  pometimes  put  uper  it,  or  between 
*iie  auxiliary  and  the  verb. — See  Parsinp:,  Xo.  c. 

Tliem  is  Boiuetimcs  improperly  used  instead  of 
'hese  or  thnte ;  as,  Give  me  them  books,  for  those 
tooks,  or  tkr)iP.  bf)oks. 

What  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  that ;  as, 
rhey  will  never  believe  but  vchat  I  have  been  to 
»lame  ;   it  sbould  be — but  that  I  have  been,  &c. 

Which  is  often  improperly  used  (or  that ;  thus, 
A.fter  ichiih  time,  should  be,  After  that  time. 

Which  is  applied  to  colUctive  nouns  comprised  of 
uen  ;  as,  The  court  of  Spain  xchirJi ;  the  company 
«hich,  &c. 

Which,  and  not  who,  should  be  used  after  the 
•ame  of  a  person  used  merely  as  a  wont ;  as,  The 
«ourt  of  Queen  PJlizabeth,  who  was  but  another  naoxa 
V>r  prudence  and  economy;  it  should  be,  which  waa 
%ut  another,  or,  whose  mime  was,  &c. 

It  it  and  it  wot  are  often  used  in  plural  construo- 
lioa ;  as,  It  i»  they  that  are  the  real  authors.  It 
cat  th'*  heretics  that  fir-t  ho^an  to  rail,  kr. —  Th^y 
iro  the  real  authors.  The  hf-rrtict  first  began,  «tc., 
vould  perhaps  be  more  eleji;ant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  frequently  joined  to  a 
•oan  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  t'cminine  gen- 
ler,  us,  Jt  was  /;   It  was  the  num. 

Ailjeciiici,  in  many  cases,  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  nouns,  ereu  by  words  which 
UKKlify  their  meaning;  thus,  A  largo  enough  num- 
ber; A  dihtinct  enough  manner;  should  be,  A 
number  large  eudugii ;  A  manner  distinct  enough. 
'Iho  ailjrt  tive  i.s  fre<|uently  placed  after  the  noun 
which  it  (|ualitius ;  iu>,  Guodueaa  diviiie  ;  Alexander 
Uie  Great. 
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AH  is  sometimes  empljatically  put  after  a  dimmK 
of  particnlars  cDinpn-heoiled  undt^r  it;  as,  Ainbil'A  , 
interest,  honour,  nil  these  concurred. 

Never  geHcraliy  precedes   the  verb;  as,   1  ttfoi'T 
saw  hiiu  :  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  u.srd,  ?f(»/'*r  iiiaj 
be  placed  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  or  bofurr. 
both  ;  as,  be  was  ittrer  seen,  or,  He  never  wa.«  .«?eeu. 

The  present  pttrtirip/e  is  fretjuently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  t<>  any  noun  o» 
pronoun;  as,  Generally  sjna/cln^,  he  behaves  well 
Grantin;/  his  story  to  be  true,  ttc.  A  prouuUB 
is  perhaps  understood;  as,  We  speaking,  Wt 
granting. 

Sometimes  a  nrut'  r  verb  pp)verijs  an  objective, 
when  the  uoud  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  verb, 
thus,  to  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race.  S'Mnetimc* 
the  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  governed  by  a  pre- 
position understof)d ;  as,  He  lay  six  hours  in  bed, 
i.  e.  (iurinij  siz  hours. 

The  .same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  wtive^ 
and  sometimes  as  ncufar,  according  to  the  sense; 
thus,  Think,  in  the  phrase,  ''  Think  on  me,"  is  u 
neuter  verb ;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase,  "  Charitj 
t/t^inkfth  no  evil." 

It  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  second 
and  third  person  singular  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
coTnj>oun</  tmsfs  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  thus,  1/ 
thou  have  dune  thy  duty.  Uulis.s  he  have  brought 
money.  It"  thou  hml  studied  more  diligently.  Un- 
less thou  shai/  go  to-day.  If  thou  ici/l  grant  n.y 
request,  &c.,  should  be,  If  thou  hadsl  done  tKy 
duty.  Unless  he  hua  brought.  If  ihuu  haomi 
•tudicd.      Uuloss  thou  hhait  go,  &o. 
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It  is  iiiipropor  to  vary  the  second  person  singular 
tn  thi*  pnxi  gulijuDCtive,  (except  the  verb  to  be. ;) 
thus,  If  thou  riimr  not  in  time,  &c.  If  thou  diil  not 
submit,  &c..  shouH  be  ;  If  thou  earnest  not  in  time; 
if  thou  diilst  not  submit,  &c. 

The  followinf»  phrases,  selected  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  strictly  trrammatical. 

If  thou  hi'W'fif  the  gift.  //"  thou  diiht  receive 
it  //'thou  ha<fsi  known.  J/thon  wilt  save  Israel. 
Though  he  hofh  escaped  the  sea.  That  thou  tnayst 
be  feared.  We  also  properly  say,  If  thou  majftt^ 
mightily  cotdJst,  KouhUt,  or  ihoulJ^t  love. 


OF  CAPITALS. 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  must  beirin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  aoBwer 
to  a  question,  must  bo'^io,  kc. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,  names  of  persona, 
places,  sijips,  «tc. 

4.  The  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  0,  are 
vritten  iu  capitals. 

5.  The  lirst  word  of  every  line  in  poetry 

G.  The  appellatiuas  of  the  Deity;  as,  God,  Most 
Hi^'h,  Ac. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places;  xs,  Grecian,  Roman,  Knplish,  &c. 

8.  'J'hc  (ir><t  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after 
A  colon;  a.'^,  Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim  : 
'*  Kmrw  thyself." 

9.  Cumnion  nouns  whep  •'er^jnified ;  um,  Come, 
gentle  Sj'rini^ 
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DIRECnOJfS  rOR  SUPERSCRIPTIONS,  AND  FORMS  01  AlV 
DRKSS  TO  PBR90NS  OF  EVKRY  RANK* 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Msjestj, — Sire,  or  JUap  it 
pUiue  Your  Mqjesty. — Conclude  a  petition  or  speech  witt>« 
Yonr  Majesty's  roost  Ix)jal  and  Dutiful  Subject 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majestj. — Madam,  or  May 
it  pleaxe  Your  MajeJity. 

To  his  Royal  Highness,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, — May  it 
please  Your  Royal  Highness. 

To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  Kewi, — May  it  pltasa 
your  Royal  Highntss. 

In  the  same  manner  address  every  other  of  the  Roy&l 
Family,  male  or  female. 

NOBILITY.— To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of ,  f  —My  Lora 

Duke,  Your  Grace,  or  3/ay  it  please  Your  Grace. 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of . — My  Lord  Mar- 
quis, Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable Earl  of ,  — My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount . — My  L<>rd, 

Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Baron ,  — My  Lord,  Mttji  it 

please  Your  Lordship. 

The  wives  of  Noblemen  have  the  same  titles  with  their 
hn.sbauds,  thus: 

To  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of ,  — May  tt  please  yout 

Grace. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Rose, — My  Lady. 
May  it  please  Your  Ladyship 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Rifjhl  llonovrthle  are  given  to  al! 
the  sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquines,  and  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  Earls;  and  the  title  of  Lady  Mui  Right  HonoutabU 
to  all  their  cinughters  The  younger  sons  of  Earla  »rf 
all  Jlonourahle  and  Enquires. 


•  Tbe  tupertrripHim.  or  w»i»t  U  pot  on  the  iminie  of  »  lett#  ,  li 
■rinleit  In  KumuD  chnrnettm,  and  b^ili»  willi  7b.  Thr  ten*  qi* 
adtlreit  unn]  ritliiT  in  Uj/inninfi  a  IfttT.  h  in'tilion.  or  Trrliul  Mb  4% 
•TV  printMl  in  JUilic  Icltrm  imnu-diiiti-l.T  »ft»T  the  )in|ientcril.tio». 

t  Xitt  Uanks  »r*  to  b«  ttlM  UP  witb  tbo  real  nam*  umI  titU. 
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Forms  or  AnnRESS. 

Bight  UonourabU  is  due  to  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barony 
and  to  all  the  members  of  Her  Mujes-ty's  Mo^t*  Hon- 
ourable Privy  Council — To  the  Lord  Miiyor  of  London^ 
Fork,  and  Dublin,  and  to  the  Lord  I'rovost  of  Edtn- 
burgh,  during  the  time  thf  y  are  in  ojjire — To  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hous>j  of  Comuious — To  the  Loras  Commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury,  Admiraltj,  Trade,  and  Planta- 
tions, &c. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  addreseed  thus.  To  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  Lordd  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament 
astiembled. — i/y  Lords,  May  il  pleast  your  LorJuUips. 

The  House  of  Commins  is  addressud  thus,  To  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Kni;ihts,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  —  GenlUmeu,  May  it  please  your 
Honours. 

The  sons  of  Viscounts  and  Barons  are  stjled  Honourable 
&nd  Esquires;  and  their  daughters  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed thus,  Tu  the  Honourable  Miss  or  Mrs.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commiss-ion  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on 
any  gentleman  in  a  [ilfti;e  of  hono\ir  or  trust ;  such  as 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
Board  of  Control,  &c  — Admirals  of  the  Navy — Generala, 
Lieutenant-Generals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

ill  Nobleman,  or  men  of  title  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  nse 
their  title  by  riyht,  such  as  honourable,  bt-fore  their  title 
cf  rank,  such  as  captain*,  &c.,  thus.  The  I[(inourable  Cup- 
tain  James  James  of  the Sir,  Yaur  Honour. 

Vonourable  is  <lue  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company — the  Governors  and  Deputy  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank  of  England. 

fbe  title  Excellency  is  givon  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Guveinors  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kiiigdutn 
of  Ireland. — .\ddresH  such  thiu: 

.'o  his  Excellency  Sir Ban.      Her  Britannic  .M:»j«»- 

ty'i  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  th0 
Court  of  Ilonie, —  Your  EzeelUney,  Hay  it  pleat*  yotm 
Excellency. 

•  Th«  friTj  Oxmartloni.  taltMi  con*ctlvti]r,  ar*  atylad  tlm  VL»imKft 
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FoBM«  or  Addbkss. 

The  title,  Right  Worxhipful,  is  giyen  to  the  Sheriffs,  Al 
derinen,  and  Recorder  of  London ;  and  Worshipful  U 
the  Aldermen  and  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  an« 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England, — Sir,  Your  Wor- 
ship. 

Tho  Clergy  are  all  styled  Reverend,  except  the  Archbishop* 
and  Bi!<liops,  who  haTe  something  additional;   thus, — 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  or,  To  thi 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbiahjn 
of  Canterbury, — My  Lord,  Your  Grace. 

To  the  Jii</ht  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bi^ho) 
of ,  My  Lord,  Your  Lordship. 

To  the  very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B..  Dean  of ,  Sir,  To  the  Rov 

Mr.  Desk;  or,  to  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

The  general  address  to  Clergymen  is,  Sir,  and  when  writ^ 
ten  to,  Reverend  Sir, — Deang  and  Archdeacon*  arc  usually 
styled  Very  Reverend,  and  called  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon. 

Address  tho  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
thus;  To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Uui 
vers! ty  of  Edinburgh, — Doctor:  when  written  to,  Ven( 
Rev.  Doctor.  The  other  Professors  thus  ;  To  Dr.  D^ 
R.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  E. — Doctor, 
If  a  Clergyman,  say,  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.,  Professor  of, 
tc, — Reverend  Doctor. 

Those  who  are  not  Drs.  are  styled  Esqttire,  but  not  Mr. 
too:  thus.  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Profe.'-sor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh, — Sir.  If  he  has  a  literary 
title,  it  may  be  aLdcd:  thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of,  &c. 

Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Member? 
of  Parliament,  \\j..  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (these  lasf 
have  M.P.  after  Esq.,)  and  all  gentlemen  in  independenl 
circumstances,  are  styled  Esquire,  and  their  wives  i/ri. 

*  It  loeint  to  bi<  uimcttled  whether  Mr.  should  Iw  lurd  after  RetM 
r'nd  or  luit.  In  niy  npiuiuii  it  Khmild:  l>»'»n«r  It  ^tm  >  rlfrgyinas 
kU  own  hooomry  title  over  iiiitl  kIm^ti-  tlie  oiiiniou  uuo.  .Mny  we  uot 
li««  the  KoT.  ilr.  nx  well  iw  tlw  Kcv.  l>r.  t  W'MiJea.  »t!  ilo  Q>it  alwHyt 
roonlli-ct  wlipthur  hi*  luiiiio  ia  Jamn  or  Jvhn.  Ac.  Sir.,  Id  niich  •  qiu». 
would  look   bi-ttLT  OD  tlio  bm-k  of  r  letter  timn  ■  loiig  ilUlixWD  da»i\ 

thus,   Tht   Hfv. U-tk.     \u   »liiprt.    Mr.  in  used  bjr   (nir  l>e«l  writon 

after  KeTerend,  but  ii<it  unifurinly.  The  word»  To  thr.,  iint  Im-Iih  Decn 
MO'y  riti  the  L-ark  of  a  letter,  are  nelduui  used;  bat  iu  adrlroMlnf;  It  ^ 
tba  tnruU,  left  hand  corner,  at  thf  ^-^^'n,  tbkj  ar«  (euvrall/  IM  ' 
Xa  addraaiiiig  &<Z/i  the/  ar«  DeoaaM.* 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Pjnctuation  is  the  art  of  pointing  written 
w^mposition  in  such  a  manner  as  may  natu- 
rally lead  to  its  proper  vieaniny^  construction^ 
xnd  delivery. 

OF  THE  COMMA. 

Rule  I. 

A  simple  eenteoce  in  f^eneral  requires  only  a  full 
•  top  at  tlie  end;  as,  True  politeness  has  its  scat  in 
the  heart. 

Rule  TI. 

The  simple  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
»re  separated  by  a  comma ;  as,  Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  them.  He  studies  diligently,  aud  makes 
great  progress. 

Rule  III. 

The  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  sepantod  from 
iie  re.st  of  the  Kcnteiu-e  by  coiiiniiis  ;  iis,  Mi/  son, 
zive  me  thine  heart.  Co/oiifl,  yuur  most  obedient. 
I  thank  yuu,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends, 
for  your  kindocs-s. 

Rule  IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  whether 
•DUDS,  adjc'jtivcs,  verbs,  participles,  or  adverbs,  do 
not  admit  of  a  comma  betwoon  llictii,  when  coupled 
with  a  conjunction;  as,  James  ojul  John  are  frood. 
She  is  wi.se  and  virtuous.  Relij;iun  expands  and 
elevates  the  mind,  liy  being  admired  nnd  flattered, 
she  became  vain.  Cicero  spoke  forcibly  ami  fluent- 
ly. When  the  conjunction  is  suppressed,  a  comma 
is  inserted  in  its  place;  as,  lie  wan  a  plain,  honest 
Dan. 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 

Rule  V. 

Three  or  more  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  pat 
ticiples,  or  adverbs,  are  separated  by  comuias;  &a 
THe  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  the  glory  of 
nature. 

When  words  follow  in  pairs,  there  is  a  comira 
between  each  pair;  as,  Tnjth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant. 

Rule  VI. 

All  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  whether  iu 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sentence, 
are  separated  from  it  by  commas  ;  as.  To  confess 
the  truth,  I  was  in  fault.  His  fatlier  dying,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  The  king  approving  the  plan, 
put  it  into  execution.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  knowledge. 
George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain.  I  havo 
peen  the  emperor,  as  be  was  called.  In  short,  he 
was  a  great  man. 

Rule  VII. 

The  verb  to  be,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  an 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  comma  :  as,  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
^•ertormance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love  ouf 
enemies.* 

Rule  VIIl 

A  comma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  • 
eentence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted;  as.  Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 


•  Some  lnit»rt  «  comma  U)lh  b^fart  and  a/trr  the  rerb  to  be  wb*» 
It  ii  urar  the  mlitUle  uf  a  long  lenteuco,  becHUM  the  pronuncioMiin  t9 
qalra*  it ;  but  that  ia  a  bad  rvaaun :  ttr  kumm  kiwJ  doIdIi  are  often  at 
VMlMioe. 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 

RuLS  IX. 

Any  Tcmarkable  expression  resembling  a  quota- 
tion or  a  command,  is  preceded  by  a  comma;  as, 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb,  Without  paius 
no  gaius.     I  say  unto  ail,  Waich. 

Rule  X. 

Relative  pronouns  admit  of  a  comma  before  them 
in  some  cases,  and  in  some  not. 

When  several  words  come  between  the  relative 
and  its  antecedent,*  a  comma  is  inserted  ;  but  not 
in  other  cases;  as,  There  is  no  charm  in  the  female 
sex,  ichi'h  can  .supply  the  place  of  virtue.  It  is 
labour  only,  ichuh  gives  the  relish  to  pleasure.  The 
first  heituty  of  style  is  propriety,  icifhout  whii h  nA 
ornament  is  puerile  and  supei-fluous.  It  is  bub^i- 
ri)us  to  injure  iho.se,  y'/vyni  whom  we  have  received  a 
kiudness. 

Rule  XI. 

A  comma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is  unJir- 
ttootl,  aud  particularly  before  not,  Lii/,  and  thoiit/h, 
ID  such  cases  hh  the  following  :  John  has  ac<|uired 
much  knowled«re ;  his  bi.jther,  (lias  acquired)  little. 
A  man  ought  to  obey  reason,  lujt  appetite.  He  was 
a  great  pout,  Liil  a  bad  mau.  The  bua  is  up,  ihauyh 
he  is  not  vinible. 

A  coiiiniH  is  somctimeg  inserted  between  the  twe 
memltHT;*  of  a  Ifinj  spiitenco  cuniiected  by  unmpara^ 
lives;  us,  Ik'tter  is  liltle  with  the  fear  of  the  J.iord 
than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith.  As  tb^ 
dity;  no  khxll  thy  streiiglh  be. 


■  Ibat  In.  whMi  lb*  rvUtiT*  clAuw  b  mmtlj  txplanatom.  Um 
li  Dnuwtod  br  >  coiuBUk 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 

Rule  XII. 

fi  lias  been  stated,  in  Rule  VI.,  that  explanatory 
\«rords  and  phrtises,  such  a.s  perftctly^  indeed,  donbtf 
less,  formerly,  in  fine,  &c.,  should  be  separated  froa 
the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  however,  and  even  phrases,  when 
they  are  considered  of  little  importance,  should 
Hot  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
by  commas ;  as.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect.  Per- 
adventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  All  things 
indeed  are  pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father. 
They  were  formerly  very  studious.  He  was  at 
lust  convinced  of  his  error.  Be  not  ye  tlierefort 
partakers  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  despised.  Anger  is  in  a  manner  like 
madness.  At  len<jth  some  pity  warmed  the  mas- 
ter's breast. 

These  twelve  rules  respecting  the  position  of  the  eomma, 
include  everyfhing,  it  is  prei^unied,  to  he  found  in  the  more 
numerous  rules  of  larger  volumes.  But  it  is  impostuble 
to  make  them  perfect.  For,  "  In  many  instances,  the 
employment  or  omission  of  a  comma,  depends  upon  the 
length  or  the  hhortucss  of  a  clause ;  the  presence  or  ab- 
nencu  of  adjuucU;  the  importance  or  non-importance  of 
the  sculimeiit.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  punctuation,  tha 
practice  of  the  best  writers  is  exUemely  arbitriiry  ;  many 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas,  when  no  error  in 
tteoMe,  or  in  construction,  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  omiv 
sioQ.  Good  sense  and  attentive  observation  are  more 
likely  to  regulate  this  subject  than  any  mechanical  di- 
rections. 

The  best  general  rule  is,  to  point  in  such  a  manner  as  ta 
make  the  8ense  evident. 

t^  No  exerciimi  have  been  iiulijnined  to  the  Kiilcii  uii  punrtuatioA 
bACSUM  DuDu  can  bo  k^vcii  equni  to  tlii«e  tbo  pupil  caii  |>n»cribe  tbt 
hUoaelt  Aflor  be  haj  lonrned  the  Unlrc,  let  biui  trHUiicril>«  a  piao* 
from  any  (^"xl  author,  otiiittiuK  the  (Hiiiita  and  cupilalu,  aod  then  bav 
loK  pointisl  hia  mniniixi ipt,  and  nvlored  Iha  capitAla,  lot  hiiu  comiwr* 
kia  o«'D  puuctuaUoD  wllb  Iha  autliur'a. 
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OP  THE  SEMICOLON. 

The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  two  members 
if  u  sentence  less  dependent  on  each  other  than 
.hose  separated  by  the  comma. 

Sometimes  the  two  members  have  a  mutual  de- 
)endence  on  one  another,  both  in  sense  and  syntax; 
iosietimes  the  preceding  member  makes  complete 
sense  of  itself,  and  only  the  following  one  is  de- 
pendent; and  sometimes  both  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

EXAMPLES. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wo'id  to  6re; 
so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  As  a  roar- 
ing lion  and  a  raging  bear;  so  is  a  wicked  ruler 
over  the  poor  people.  Mercy  and  truth  preserve 
the  king;  and  his  throne  is  upheld  by  mercy. 
He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man; 
he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich. 
Philosophy  asserts,  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  stores  in 
reserve;  that  knowledge  will  always  be  progres- 
aive ;  and  that  all  future  generations  will  continue 
to  make  discoveries,  of  which  we  have  not  the  leaht 
idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  se{>a- 
rat«  simple  members  in  which  even  no  commas 
occur:  thus,  The  pride  of  wealth  is  contoniptiljlo  ; 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable ;  the  pride  of  dig- 
nity is  ridiculous;  and  the  pride  of  bigotry  is  in- 
eupporUiblc. 

Ill  m-ry  <.iiu  uf  the«o  mcmben  thn  coootructUn  and  Bviur  aio  '-x^nt- 
(lU'U),  auil  a  pvrljd  inii;h(  hare  Ixs-n  lu-d  imtioad  ul  tli<'  Hoinieulon  : 
wliii'h  M  prufcrrud  muivly  becaoao  the  iicnt«uou«  Kre  atiort  uwl  lorui  n 
:liiuuJl. 

OF  TUE  COLON. 

The  iM)l(tn  i.s  used  whi-n  the  preceding  part  of  tho 
tujnttiuce  itt  vornpleie  in  Hen^e  uud  cvtibtructiuu ;  aiid 
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the  following  part  is  sonic  rctoark  naturally  arl«'  ng 
from  it,  and  dcpendiug  on  it  in  sense,  though  uot 
in  construction  ;  as,  Study  to  acquire  the  habu  of 
thinking  :   no  study  is  more  important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example  or  a 
quotation ;  as,  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  amiable 
representation  of  the  Deity  in  these  words :  God  is 
love.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  :  I  have  done 
with  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  the  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begins 
with  a  conjunction  understood ;  as.  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness : 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  Had  th«  con- 
junction /or  been  expres.sed,  a  semicolon  would 
have  been  used ;  thus.  Do  uot  flatter  yours«lve3 
with  the  hope  of  perfect  bappiucss;  /or  there  ie  no 
buch  thing  in  the  world. 

The  colon  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunction 
is  understood ;  and  the  semicolon,  when  the  conjuiio 
tiou  is  exjjressed. 

Note.  Tliii  ubservation  biui  not  always  Xioen  attended  to  in  pointing 
tliv  PimIiiis  un>l  hhiuu  piirtD  ut'  the  l.itur)^'.  lu  tbcm  a  colon  in  oflun 
tiaaJ  iiicrely  to  dividM  the  verHc,  it  wuuid  it«<uni,  into  two  (rnrUi,  to  miit 
H  |iiirci('ular  H|H'C'if8  of  cliiirctj-niiiHic  nilii'd  chanting;  un,  'My  tou^u* 
i<  tlic  [H-n :  ol  11  rt«<ly-writiT. '  In  rendini/,  a  cuBunil  |);iu»i'.  in  »u«.'n  it 
|iIhcii  uh  iIiih,  \»  unuii;;li.  In  [lie  pNilniM,  und  uftvn  in  the  FrovurtMi,  tha 
roliin  muHt  bo  rtad  like  a  Bvniicoluu,  or  even  like  a  comma,  according 
V*  Uie  M-'UHo. 

OF  TFIE  PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  construction  and 
scouc,  it  is  marked  with  a  period;  as,  Jesus  wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen 
tenccs  connected  with  such  words  as  iitf,  and,  /ur, 
Uirrt/orr,  hrnrr,  &c.  Kxamplc  :  And  he  arose  and 
came  t<»  his  father.  Jiut  when  he  was  yet  a  grc^t 
way  off,  Aic. 

All  abbrcviutioas  end  with  ix.  period  ;  a«,  A.D 
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OF   OTHER    CHARACTERS    USED    IN    COMPOSI":  JON. 
nUrrogaiion  ( T )  is  u.-eJ  when  a  question  is  aaktd. 
Admiration    { I )    or   Exclamation,    is    used    to   expres^s  anj 

sudden  emotion  of  the  mind. 
Farenthetit  ( )  is  used  to  encltise  some  necessary  remnrks 

in  the  body  of  another  fientence ;  commas  are  now  u>t'd 

instead  of  Parentheses. 
Apostrophe  (' )  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  left  out ;  as  iov'd 

for  loved. 
Caret  [\)  is  used  to  show  that  some  word  is  either  omitted 

or  interlined. 
llyphen  ( - )  is  used   at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  show  that  the 

rest  of  the  word  ia  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  liu*      it 

also  connects  compound  words ;   as,  Tea-pot. 
Section  ( ^ )  is  used  to  divide  a  discourse  or  cbaptei   into 

portions. 
Paragraph  ( ^ )  is  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new 

subject. 
Crotchtt*  [  ],  or  Brackets,  are  used  to  enclose  a  woid  or 

sentence  which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  tlie  ex- 
planation ibjelf,  or  to  correct  a  mistake,  or  supply  somtf 

deficiency. 
Quotation  (  "  " )  is  used  to  show  that  a  passage  is  quoted  in 

the  author's  words. 
fndex  {Staffs)  is  used  to  point  out  anything  remarkable. 

Iis  used  to  connect  words  which  have  one  common 
t'.riii,  or  tl.rfc  lin*";^  in  poetry,  hnving  t!;c  .-<;m# 
rhyme,  called  a  triplet. 
Ellipsis  ( )  is  used  when  some  letters  are  omitted  ;  as, 

K g  for  King. 

AeiUt  accent  ( ' )  is  used  to  denote  a  short  syllabic  ;    th« 

grave  ( *)  a  long. 
Breve  ( '' )  marks  a  short  vowel  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  ( -  ) 

%  long. 
Diaeresu  ( " )  is  used  to  divide  a  diphthong  into  two  sylla 

bles  ;   OH,  nSrial. 
Asterisk   (♦) — Obelisk  (f) — Dotthle  dagger  (♦) — and    I'a- 

raliels  ( \\ )  with  small  Utters  and  figures,  refer  to  some 

note  on  tlie  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
(•••)  Two  or  three  aslori.-ks  denote  the  omission  of  some 

lptt»'rH  in  some  bold  or  iiidelicnto  expression. 
Uask  ( )  is  up'ed   to  denote  abruptness — a  figniflrnnt 

paa>e — an   unexpected   turn  iit   Ih**  !«entimerit — <ii    thiit 

Xim  first  claune  m  common  to  all  the  re.%1,  »»  in  ihu  <l^fint- 

tion  uf  »  dokh. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Latin. 


Antf  Chriijtiiui* 
Ariiiiiii  iJaccalaureua 
Anno  Domini 
Aitiuiii  Magister 
Anuo  Muiidi 
Ante  Meriilicm 
Auuu  Urbi8  ConditA 

Bacculiiurciis  Divinitatia 
Ciittos  I'riVHti  Sigilli 
CnstoH  Sigilli 
Uocti>r  bivinitatis 
Kxenipli  (iratia 
KegitL'  Socirtatis  Socius 
Re^ie  S<icictatiH  Anti- 1 
quariui'um  Socius       J 
Ctwirgiun  Kex 

ldC8t 

J(«uij  noniinum  Salrator 
liQguni  Doctor 
^Ic»^ieur8  {French) 
Mivlicina'  lK>ctor 
MemoriK  Sacrum 

Nuta  Bene 
Post  Meridiem 
Post  Scriptum 
UlticDO 
£t  ca.'t«Lra 


A.C. 
A.  B. 
AD. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.  U.  C. 

B.D. 
C.  IV  3. 
C.  S. 
D.D. 


e.g. 
K.  S.  S. 

K.S.  A. 

G.R. 

i.e. 

.1.11.  S. 

Lh.  D. 

Mewj.a. 

M.D. 

M.S. 

N.  B. 
P.M. 
P.  S. 
Ult, 


Engliah. 

Before  Qirist 

Ba  ■htlor  of  Arts  (often  B.  A.) 

In  tlie  vi-ar  of  Our  Lord 

Ma.-^leT"of  Art*  (often  M.  A.) 

lu  tlio  ,Yrar  of  tUe  world 

In  the  forenoon 
fin  the   year   after  the   building    I 
[     the  city — Koine 

Bachelor  i  f  Divinity 

Kee]>er  of  the  Privy  Seal 

Keei>or  of  the  Seal 

D  ctor  of  Divinity 

For  example 

Fellow  of  ihe  Royal  Society 

Fellfiw  of  the  Uoyal  Society  of  Ai*- 
tiquaries 

Gtxirgu  thti  King 

That  is 

Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men 

Doctor  of  Laws  (, often  D.  C.  L.) 

Oentlemen 

D<x'tir  of  Medicine 

Sacred   to  the    memory   of  (or  3. 
M.) 

Note  well ;  Take  notice 

In  the  uftornoon 

Posi.script.  something  written  after 

Last  (mouth) 

And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth 


A. 

Anxwer;  Alexander 

Acct. 

Account 

JJart. 

liaronct 

lip. 

Bi.tbop 

fapt. 

Captain 

Col. 

Colonel 

Cr. 

Creditor 

Dr. 

Debtor;  Doctor 

Ditto 

The  Hirae 

Vte.t 

Namely 

li. 

QuoHtion ;  Queea 

R.V. 

RoyiU  Navy 

r-i. 

J:^ii<|uire 

L.  C.  J.  I>ord  Chief  Justice 

Kot.  KnlKht 

K.ii.  Knight  of  the  Oarter 

K.B.  Kui^'lit  of  the  Bath 

K.C.  B.  Ki,  Comniandor  of  the  Bath 

K.  C.  Knij^lit  of  itie  CruRCCut 

K.  P.  KniKht'.f.>^t.  Patrick 

K.  T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle 

M!<.  Manuscrijit 

Mi*8.  MunuKcrlpts 

N.S.  New  Stvle 

O.a.  Old  Style 

J.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peoc* 


*  Tli*  Latin  of  these  abhrevlattions  is  inseHodt  not  to  be  got  bj 

iK-.ii-t.  but  t>  show  the  etyuintogy  of  the  English;  or  explain,  for  itv 
•tanro.  how  P.  M.  comtw  to  aima  aflornoon,  Ic. 

*  tiwiiliactcd  lor  vidtttcet. 
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PROSODY. 

Pr080DY  t's  (haf  pnrt  of  Crammnr  whirh  tenches  tJie 
true  promi)iti(ifi'/u  of  icordx;  vompriaintj  Accent, 
Quantity,  Kmphnm's,  J^'iiisf,  and  Tone,  and  the 
measure  of  vernes. 

Accent  is  the  layinj;  of  a  greater  force  on  one  syl- 
lable of  a  word  than  on  another;  as,  Surmo?/?)/. 

The  quantifj  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is 
occupied  in  pronouncing  it.  Quantity  is  either  long 
or  short ;  as  Consume. 

Emphasis  is  a  remarkable  stress  laid  upon  cer- 
tain words  in  a  sentence,  to  distinj^uish  tlicrn  from 
the  rest,  by  making  the  meaning  more  apparent; 
as,  Apply  yourself  more  to  acquire  knowledge  than 
to  ghew  It.* 

A  Pause  is  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  short 
Buspeusion  of  the  voice,  during  a  pcrceptilde  >«pace 
of  time;  as,  Reading— makes  a  lull-man;  con- 
ference— a  ready-man  ;  and  writing — an  exact- 
luan. 

Tone  is  a  particular  uiodulation  or  inflection  of 
the  voice,  suited  to  the  sense;  us,  How  bright 
these  glorious  .«pirit>^  shine  If 

VEKSIFICATION. 

Prate  is  language  not  restrained  to  harmonic 
sounds,  or  to  a  .<.et  number  of  syllables. 

Ver.M-  or  Poetri/  is  language  restraiuetl  to  a  certain 
number  of  lung  and  .<.hort  .«yllables  in  every  line. 


•  KmphariM  ohonlfl  («»  mii'Ie  rat)ior  l>T  mrpmding  tlio  T^iioo  a  little 
aftrr  thr  einptiiitic  wuid,  thiiii  by  Htriklni;  it  Tury  riircil>ly,  wliich  i< 
diaBKrfx'HbItT  t<>  a  K<^Aoas.  A  very  Bliort  pituitp  buforu  it  would  rfiiii.;r 
tt  •till  mot*  eni|ihitti''nl ;  im,  rcmliii);  nmkpii  tk—/iiU — lunii. 

t  Ac«rnt  ond  ifiuirititi/  ro<|>tvt  llin  |>roiiiiiiriHtiiin  of  woiilii;  emjAntiM 
•nd  piiiitf  llio  nii'iktiin({  of  tlio  (uDtvaoo;  «hilu  tun4  tvfiMt  to  Iba  lurl- 
Ingi  uf  lltv  n^tiii^er. 
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Verse  is  of  two  kinds;  namely,  Rhyme  and 
Blank  verse.  When  the  last  syllable  of  every  two 
lines  has  the  same  sound,  it  is  called  rhi/me ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  called  blank  verse. 

Feti*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  verse  is  divided, 
to  see  whether  it  has  its  just  number  of  syllables  or 
not. 

Scanning  is  the  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  versej" 
into  the  several  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

All  feet  consist  either  of  tuo  or  (hree  syllables, 
and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds;  four  of  two  syl- 
lables, and  four  of  three,  as  follow : 


Dissyllables. 

A  trochee;  as,  lovely. J 
An  Iambus ;  became. 
A  spondee ;  vain  mun. 
A  pyrr/iic  ;  on  a  (bank.) 


Trissyllahles. 
A  dactjle  ;  as,  probably. 
An  amphlbracA ;  domestic. 
An  anapaest ;  misimprove. 
A  tribracA ;  (com)  fortably. 


The  feet  in  most  common  use  are.  Iambic,  Tro 
cAaic  and  Anapaestic. 


IAMBIC  MEASURE. 

Iambic  measnre  is  adapted  to  serious  subjects,  and  com* 
prises  verses  of  several  kinds ;  such  as, 

1.  Of  four  syllables,  or  two  feet;  as, 
With  rHv-Ish'd  cars, 
The  mon-arch  hears. 


•  So  called  from  the  re«ombl«nce  which  tlio  moTcment  of  the  tODgti* 
In  r»>ii<Iiii|?  versp,  txwrn  to  the  motion  of  the  feet  In  iralking. 

t  A  single  line  i»  cnlli-d  a  verse.  In  rhi/mf.  two  lines  are  called  it 
eoiijtUl :  and  three  endiiif;  with  the  same  Bound  a  tripilft. 

X  The  Diarks  over  the  vowels  fhow  that  a  TVochrr  ronslnta  of  a  Umg 
and  a  thnrt  HyllnMe,  and  the  Iambic  of  a  ihnrt  and  a  long.  Ac. 

KaT  In  HCiinuinK  Ti-rses,  every  arcrnUd  ayllablo  la  culled  a  l/mg  nyV 
Ulile:  even  although  the  tonnd  of  a  vowel  In  pronnnriutlon  be  thnrt 
Thna  the  first  ■.vllnble  in  rar-ii/i'd  is  in  scanninK  railed  a  {nn^  syllabln 
•IthmiKh  the  vowel  a  ii  i/vrrt.  liy  long  then  ia  ini«nt  au  accented  lyl 
laUe  ;  and  by  $}u/rt,  an  unaccenUd  syllable. 
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it  sometimes  has  an  additional  short  syllable, 
making  what  is  culled  a  double  ending;  as, 

Upon-a  mounfaln, 

Be^ide-a  fountain. 

2.  Of  three  iambics,  or  six  syllables;  as, 

Aloft-ill  uw-ful  state, 

Tlie  fro  l-like  hero  sat. 

Oiir  nearts-no  long-er  Isiu — guUh.     Xa  ndditional  syllable. 

3.  Of  eight  syllables,  or  four  iambic  feet;  as. 

And  may-lit  la-'f-niy  weu-ry  iipe. 
Find  out-tlie  jieice-tul  lier-mltage. 

4.  Of  ten  syllables,  or  five  feet;    called  hexameter, 

heroic,  or  tragic  verses;  as, 

Tlie  stars-shall  fadc-awiiy.-tlie  sun-hTmself 

Grow  dliii-with  age, -and  na-ture  sluk-Tn  year?i. 

Sometimes  the  last  line  of  a  couplet  is  stretched  out 
to  twelve  syllables,  or  six  feet,  and  then  it  is  culled 
an  Alexandrine  verse;  as. 

Fur  thee-tlie  land-in  fra-griitjt  flow'rs-Is  drest ; 

For  thee-tliS  G-cean  smlles.-and  smoothes-her  wa-vy  breast. 

5.  Of  verses  containing  alternately  four  and  three 

feet;    this  is  the   measure  commonly  used  in 
psalms  and  hymns;   as. 

Let  Paints  below, -witii  nwect-accord, 

Unlto-wlth  tliosf-ahovc. 
In  so-!5inn  lii3-s,-to  iirillsc-thSir  king, 
And  Hiiig-lii-j  dy-Iiig  love. 

45^  Veriea  of  tliis  kiii<l  were  iiticirntly  written  In  two  Uo««,  each 
cuutaiuiiig  fuurteeu  ojilublea. 

TROCHAIC  MEASURE. 

Till*  ineosure  In  (]ulck  riiJ  llvrl}-,  and  comprlM*  Tsnwa. 

1.   Some  of  one  trochoe  ami  a  long  syllable,  and 
some  of  two  trochees  ;  as, 

Tuinult-ccime.  On  thS-moiintaln. 

Sink  to-pence.  Dj  iL-fuuntaia. 
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3.   Of  two  feet,  or  two  trochees  with  an  additi'iual 
long  syllabic ;  as, 

In  the  -  days  of  -  -  oM, 
Stories  -  plainly  -  -  toliJ. 

3  Of  three  trochees,  or  three  and   an   additioaaV 

loug  syllable ;  as, 

When  our  -  Iicitrts  are  -  TBourninj;, 
Lovely  -  la-ting  -  pence  of-  -  uiuul. 
Sweet  d6  -  light  of-  human  -  -  kind. 

4  Ot  four  trochees,  or  eight  syllables  ;  as, 

Now  the  -  dieadfiLl  -  thunder's  -  i-oaring 
5.  Of  six  trochees,  or  twelve  syllables ;  as, 

On  a-mountain.-stretch'd  be-neath  a-hoiry-wlllow. 
Lay  a-sbcijlierd-swain,  aml-view'd  the-roaiing-billow. 

Thooo  truclitiic  iiie<uur«e  tliat  arp  very  unooiiinuiu  have  l<p<>a 
oniitttd. 

ANAI\?i:STIC  MEASURE. 
!.  Of  two  anapaests,  or  two  and  an  unaccented  «yl 

lable ;  as, 

I'.ut  his  coiir-aije  'pan  fail, 
f'or  no  arts-C()u!(l  avail. 
Or,  Tiieii  his  cour-.ige  'gan  fail — liliu, 
For  uo  arts— fOiiM  avail — hiin. 

2.  Of  three  anapaests,  or  nine  syllables;  as, 

()  y8  wood!»-9pr8ad  your  branch-es  apace, 
To  your  iieei)-est  rccess-es  I  fly; 
I  wouM  liiik— with  the  he'ists-of  the  cbaae, 
I  would  viin-Ish  frSni  ev-2ry  eye. 

Sometinios  a  syllable  is  retrenched  from  the  first 
foot ;  as, 

Vo  shep-bSrds  sS  cheer-ful  Snd  gay, 
WhSse  ilocks-iiSver  care-lesBly  lo'tm. 
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ik.  Of  four  anapaests,  or  twelve  syllables ;  as, 
'TIs  tb?  voic-df  the  s'uir-f'ard;   I  hear-liini  complain, 
Y«u  Live  wik'd-ru£  ti/O  ^6oii,-I  must  slum-l/cr  igtiia. 

Sometimes  an  additional  short  ejllabic  is  found  at 
ihe  end  ;  as, 
On  tb«  wirm-chgek  of  youth-SDiIles  and  rus-es  areblcnd-in/. 

The  precedin<r  aro  the  difTorent  kinds  of  the  Prin- 
ctpal*  feet,  in  tlicir  niore  simple  forms;  but  tbey 
«re  susceptible  of  nuinerous  variations,  by  iiiixiug 
theiu  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Srvniu/nry 
feet,  the  f<»Ilowinf:  lines  may  serve  as  an  example  :  — 
i Spon.  Anijik.  &.C.,  apply  only  to  the  hrst  liiic.j 

Time  sliikPS-tliS  «ittl)!e-tjf  linny-of  tlirones,  &c. 

Wliere  i— lo-niui  row  ?-iii  tir.utli-«i'  world. 

Sbc  uli-iJ;^lit  lung-Ler  am-<>rou-^  de.-^-caut  s-ung. 

Iiiriu-me  il'le-1  eioie— th'  Alini^li-ty's  throne. 

Tbttt  oii-wtiak  wiiigs-fiom  fur-i»Qi>Qe«-your  flight. 

FIGURES  OF  SPEECFI. 

A  Jt'jure  <jf  Sj'fech  is  a  uiodc  of  spealcinj:^,  in 
which  a  word  or  sentence  i.s  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  dilTurent  fmiii  its  most  common  and  literal 
meaning. 

The  principal  Figures  of  Speech  arc, 


Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy-pCr'bO-lc, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 


Sy-nec'do-cli€, 

Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interro;ration, 

Paralep.si.-*, 

Apostrophe, 


•  fembtu.  Irorhft,  and  nnaprjl,  may  be  ilpnninln«tr«I  prineipnl  foKJ 
bacauH  pIcc*  I'f  p'^.lry  tuny  br  wlinlly,  or  cliicMy,  romn-d  nf  ntbcr  ol 
th«fn.  Itia  othm  may  l<r  trniml  ttomdtiry  frvi;  brrauac  thuir  ciliaf 
■OT  i*  lo  (UT«r(tfjr  Um  oBintMn,  kod  to  Improra  tba  varaa 
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Prosopopseia,  or  Personification,  is  that  figure  of 
speech  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  in- 
auimate  objects;  as,  The  sea  saw  it  and Jied. 

A  simile  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one  ob- 
ject bears  to  another  :  as,  Be  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  tlie  rivers  of  loater. 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  (like, 
or  as,  &c.)  of  comparison ;  as,  Ha  shall  bt  a  tree 
planted  by,  &c. 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine;  Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  A:c.,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  to  ?7. 

An  hy-pe)^-bd-le  is  a  figure  that  represents  thing" 
a^  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  than  they  re-aily 
are;  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger 
titan  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  thtf 
contrary  of  what  we  ^^ay ;  as,  when  Elijah  said  l» 
the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  girl, 

A  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  tlie  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause;  as, 
when  we  say,  he  reads  Milton;  we  mean  Milton's 
Works.  Grry  hairs  siiould  be  respected,  ♦'.  e.  old 
oge. 

Synicdorhe  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the  wlioU; 
or  the  whole  fur  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
indefinite,  &c. ;  as,  Tlie  wav>.^  for  the  sea,  the  head 
fir  iUti  ptrson,  and  te7i  thousand  for  any  gnat  aunt- 
Ijtr.     This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  mrtonymy. 
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intifhefi^,  or  ronfrast,  is  a  fisxure  by  which  dif- 
fi  .ot  or  contrary  objects  are  contrasted,  to  make 
UictJi  show  one  another  to  advantage;  thus,  Solo- 
mon contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
courafre  of  the  righteous,  when  he  says,  The  wicked 
flee  uhrn  no  nuin  jjursucth,  hut  tlie  righteous  are 
told  aft  a  lion. 

*  Climax  is  the  hciphtcning  of  all  the  clrcum- 
stance«  of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  wish  to 
place  in  a  stron<»  light:  as,  \V}w  xluiU  separate  us 
from  tlie  love  of  Chrint  f  Shali  tribulation^  or 
fiistreiSf  or  persecution,  or  /amine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  &c. — See  also  Ilom.  viii. 
88,  39. 

ExcJomation  is  a  figure  that  is  used  to  express 
some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind;  as.  Oh  the  depth 
of  ike  riche*  Itoth  of  tlic  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  God! 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express  the 
emotioD  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  discourse  by 
proposing  <jae8tion8;  thus,  Ilath  the  Lord  said  it? 
and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Ilath  lie  spoken  it?  and 
idutU  lie  not  makr  it  good  ? 

I\iral>j)sis,  or  ominsujn,  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  speaker  preteads  to  conceal  what  he  is  really 
declaring  and  strongly  enforcing;  as,  Iloratiuf* 
was  once  a  very  promising  young  geatleman,  but 
tn  process  of  time  ho  became  8o  addicted  to  gam- 
ing, nut  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  dcbaucheri/, 
vliut  be  SOU0  exhaujitcd  bis  estate  and  ruined  bis 
constitution. 

Apostrojdi/^  is  a  turning  off  from  the  subject  tc 
addre.'>8  some  other  person  or  thing;  as,  Death  i* 
4irulli/iriil  up  ill  rirtory :  O  d»ath,  wltere  is  th^ 
itimg  ? 


*OuM»t.  AuiiOlrttullou.  Kii».iu  r«(liii    .>r  OriwlaliiiB. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT. 

PRONOUNS. 
What  i>  n  prnnntinf 
Which  is  the  pronoun  in  the  atny 

tt'Dcc,  He  ij>  u  gm  d  bny  t 
Uow  maiij  kiod^  of  proDoom  an 

there '. 
Decline  the  personfll  pronoun  L 
IM;)ine  thou — backwards,  Ac. 
RELATIVE  PRONODXSw 
What  H  a  relative  pronouu  f 
Which   U  the  rekttirt  in   tbe  ex* 

ample  ? 
Which  M  tho  antecedent  f 
Repeat  the  relative  prODonoJ. 
Dtfcline  »Ao. 
How  is  whn  applied? 
To  what  is  which  applied? 
How  i:«  t/tat  used  ? 
What  sort  of  a  relative  ii  vhatf 


What  Is  Englitb  Grammar? 
Into  liKW  uUkHy  parts  is  it  divided? 
W  iMt  diH"!!  OiUiogruphy  teach? 
Wbtt  is  lileltfr.  Kr.t 
Of  what  d"e«  J-'tymology  treat? 
How   many  parts    of  speech    axe 
'  tberti? 

AI'.TICLE. 
What  is  nn  arlidef 
How  many  articles  are  there? 
WliKrt  is  u  MS* A  1 
Where  is  an  used? 


NOUX— NUMBER. 

What  is  a  rtnunf 

How  are  nonns  rariedf 

What  is  nuviberf 

How  ni;iiiy  numhert  have  nouns? 

Uow  is  the  plural  generally  form- 
ed ? 

How  do  nonng  ending  in  s,  th,  eft, 
X,  or  o,  iurni  the  pliirHl  ? 

How  do  Donns  in  y  form  the  pli>- 
ral? 

Bow  do  nonns  in  /,  or  /e,  form  the 
plural  ? 

What  is  the  plaral  of  man,  &c.  ? 

GENDER. 
What  if  meant  by  gender  f 
How  many  eendt-rs  are  there? 
What  does  me  ma.'ailiiie  denote? 
What  does  tbeyeinint'n^  denote? 
Wh^it  docs  the  neuter  denote? 
Wh^it  is  the  leniiuiue  of  bachelor, 

Ac? 

CASK. 
What  is  east  t 

How  many  castt  have  noons? 
Which  two  are  aliket 
liow    iN    the    poHsetislve    tinQular 

formed  ? 
How  is  til*  poeseeslTe  plural  fonn- 

e«l? 
Decline  the  word  lady. 

ADJKCTIVES. 
What  Is  an  adjective  t 
now  Diauy  dfgrttt  of  campariscm 

lutvr  my<-ctives? 
How  in  tbe  cnmparulire  formal  ? 
How  i*  the  fiiperUjlire  ft>rtiie<l!' 
Uow  iw*  «liwiylUblt«  in  y  cuDipw- 

tcd? 
Ooai|mre  tbe  adjectire  ^ooii 


ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 
How  many  sorts  of  aif/edtve  pro- 

nouiM  are  there? 
Repeat  thtt  pot.virire  pronouns. 
Repeat  the  distributive  proDOuna. 
Repeat  the  demrmiitratitt. 
Repeat  the  indejlnite. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATIONS. 
Before   which   of  tbe  vowel*  l»  « 

used? 
What  li  a  called  ? 
What  is  (/k  called? 
In  what  sen*'  is  a  noun  taken  ttith 

out  an  article  to  limit  it  ? 
Is  a  uxcd   before    noons  in  botk 

numbers? 
How  is  Uu  used  ? 

NOUNS. 
How  do  nouns  <T)dinj  In  ch,  •oan' 

iiig  1-,  ftirni  the  plural? 
How  du  nimne  in  ia,  tc^  fonn  tbe 

pliiral? 
How  do  noons  ending  in  ff  farm  th* 

plaral? 
Rrpt-ttt   thoM    nouns   that   do  not 

change  /  or  /«   into  w»  in  tbe 

pluntl. 
Wlint    do    yon    mean   by 

nouns? 
What  arc  etrmmrm  nonns? 
Wh.it  are  coUectirt  nonns? 
Wtuki  do  yuu  call  abatnat  i 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

Obi.  Continued.  |  TERR. 

ffhmt  Aa  joa  call  verbal  doqiu  f 
WhM  Dooaa  ar«  gnutntUx  tingitr 

larf 
itk^eitl  acme  of  t2iu».   ujuus  that 

are  OMd  oojy  in  Xtoe  plural. 
Kcpaat  tume  of   those   noane  that 

are  a/ii:c  in  bulh  Duiub«ni. 
Wliat  U  thp  iiu^iilitr  of  shffpt 
4Chat  gnuUr  U  poreiU,  Ic  t 


ADJECllVES.  I 

Wliat    doe*    tb«   potUitx  expreae,  i 

Acr 
(low  are  a^JectivpH  of  onA  lyllable 

Keoerally  cnm|«r>:^f 
Uuw  are  a<1j«^;tlvt.-«  of   mart  thaa 

one  lyUMbie  c-'Dipaied? 
□••w  are  diKxyllalil.ti  coiliag  with  « 

Uiial  ofU-n  c<inipart^l? 
la  jr  alway^t  chaoged  luto  t  before 

er  aixi  e^t  t 
Uuv    are    «omc     adjectivi-a    oom- 

ptirrtir 
Do  aU   adjectivaa    admit  of  ooo- 

imrinrxi  ? 
IIiiw  are  mucK  and  auiify  applied  T 
W)i<-ii   u  the   flaal  ojoiujtiaiit  dnu- 

bUti  Liefjre  adding  er  aud  ci^  / 

RKLATIVB  PRONOUNS. 

W^ien   are  w/io,   whicJi,  and   wA<z( 

cal  led  inUrrngaUrft  f 
<ii  wliHt  nu/H6<r  aud  perton  U  the 

n-laliTe  F 

ADJJXnVB  PR0N0DN8. 
MTben   are  Au   and  fur  poMcaaiTe 

primoona ! 
Ifltat    may  /ormer  and   /ai//r   he 

calMr 
Whea  la  (A«f  a  rdality  pri>nnfiar 
Wbea  U  Vkat  a  drmrmdratipe  t 
Wk'U  ia  Utal  a  oni\;unc(Km  ^ 
\l<rm    many    ouata    have    himadf, 

ittrtdj,  Ac  1 


What  la  a  verb  t 
How    many 
there r 

Whut  liooe  a  v«..b  ac<tr»  expreuT 
What  doea  a  Terh  pattwt  expretaf 
What  dix*  a  verb  nnUtr  expreaa? 
Repoat  the  auxiliarf  verba. 
How  ia  a  verb  declined  ? 
How  many  vwodt  have  verba  f 

ADVERB. 
What  la  an  adtyrrb  t 
Nhhic  the  advtrbi  in  the  example. 
What  piirt  of  ap««cb  la  the  gen»^ 
ality  of  thnae  worda  that  end  Id 

What    parta    of    apeech     are    tlM 

compounda      of     toKart,     thtrt, 

Ac' 
Are  adverba  ever  compared t 
Whco   are    n\(n^   and    mmi 

tirf<,    and    when    are    they  a^ 

verb4f 

PREPOSITION. 

What  fa  a  prepositum  t 

Huw  many  !««;>"  "ith  at 

Kcprat  tbeiu. 

How  many  l>egia  with  6f 

Kcfioat  thnii.  Ac 

What   ea.-«  doe*   a   prrpoaitloo   l» 

qi>lr«>  after  it  f 
When  ia  bffnre  a  pr«po<iitloD,  voA 

when  ia  it  an  adverb  P 

CONJUNCTION. 

What  In  a  ctmjunOHon  f 

Hot   many   kindi  of  cooJoQCtloB* 

are  ltn-ref 
llep<n(  I  ho  onpulo/in;. 
Repeat  the  dx^undivt, 

INTKRJECTIOM. 
What  ia  an  inUrjectum  t 


■avm. — Aa  thaaa  are  only  the  Umdima  qoeatloaa  ob  the  dlffereot  pailB 

f  ipearh.   maay  Bore  may  lie   aak>«,   **  niva   roer."      ThWr  diataaoM 

•o^   the  aaawer  will   o(>li|re  the   pupil   to  attend  to  the  connectioa  b» 

#w«aQ  awary  qaaetion  aod  lis  reapectlve  answer.     Tba  obecrvstiona  tiMA 

ka*e  Da  ourrrapoodiug  fiMs(*«n  ai*  la  be  raarf,  bat  itet  oaiaaiitta4  %• 
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-;  FRENCH  AND  LATIN  PHRASES. 

A»  t)ic  fullowing  words  and  plir.<n<e  from  t)ie  Freuch  and  Latin  fr» 
qurnlly  occur  in  l^nt^liith  auchors,  an  expUuntiou  of  tbem  h-M  bucn 
insertwl  here,  for  the  conveiiifnce  of  thoM  who  are  iinnc<)iiaiBfed 
with  thofte  liingua);e3.  Let  nuue.  h»we\»r,  iin.i^iM!,  tbiit  by  doing 
this  1  intend  to  cncouiajjp  tlie  use  of  llieni  m  Kiiglixb  composition. 
On  tht-  contrary,  I  disapprorp  of  it.  mid  nrer.  that  to  ex|>reRS  uD  idea 
in  a  foreign  Inngnitge.  which  c:in  be  cxpresncd  with  p^jual  perspicu- 
ity in  our  own.  is  not  only  |)edautic.  but  hi;;hly  improper.  8uch 
words  nnd  pbra:<es,  by  being  frequently  niied,  niny,  notwithHtindlDg 
tho  uncoiitliiiesB  of  their  sound  and  ap(ieikntnce,  gradually  iDCor)>o- 
rate  witli  our  language,  and  ultinnttely  dimiuisb  its  original  excat- 
lence,  and  impair  its  uutive  beauty. 

Aide-de-catnp,  *ad-de-kong\  an  asriatant  to  a  genrral. 

A  la  bonne  Leure,  a  1;\  bon  oor\  luckilif :  in  pood  time. 

Affaire  de  cceur,  af-fiir^  de  koor\  a  love  affair ;  an  amour 

A  la  mode,  a  la  n)o<l\  according  to  the  foihion. 

A-fin,  a-fing,  to  the  end. 

Apropcs,  ap-pr(>-po\  to  the  purpose ;  opportunely. 

Au  fond,  a  foiig\  to  the  bottom,  or  main  point. 

Auto  da  f4,  a-to-da-fa,  [Portuguese)  burning  of  heretic*. 

Bagatelle,  bag-a-tel\  a  trifle. 

Beau  monde,  bo  niotigd\  tlu  gay  leorld  ;  people  of  fashion. 

Beaux  esprits,  boz  es-pre^,  men  of  wit. 

Billet-doux,  bil-le-dfi\  a  love  letter. 

Bon  mot,  bong  ni5.  apiece  of  wit ;  a  jest;  a  guibbU. 

Bon  ton,  bong  tong,  in  high  fashion. 

Bon-gv6,  mal-gr6.  bon-gra,  &c.,  with  a  good  or  ill  grace  ;  vh» 

iher  the  party  will  or  not. 
BoDJour,  bong  zhflr,  good  day  ;  good  morning. 
Boudoir,  b&-<lwiir\  a  xmall  private  apartment. 
Carte  blanche,  kart  blang!<li\  a  blank;  unconditional  termt. 
Chateau,  tha-tiT,  a  country  seat. 
Chef-d'oeutre,  shee  doo*ver,  a  master-piect, 
Ci-deTant,  he-de-Tang\  formerly. 
Comme  il  fnnt,  com-il  fo,  ax  it  should  be. 
Con  amore,  con-a-moMe,  [Italian)  with  love;  with  theparti- 

itlity  of  affection. 
Cong^  d'61ire,  kong-ilm  de  ler\  leave  to  elect  or  choose. 
Coup  de  gr&ce,  kQ-de-grikss\  a  stroke  of  tuerey ;  the  finishing 

stroke. 

Short  Toweli  are  led  unmarked — fl  is  etjaal  to  u  in  rtilt ;  K  to  a  (d 
art ;  oo,  lu  oa«d  here,  has  no  rorrcspondent  Honnd  In  Knglish ;  It  U 
•qual  to  u  as  proouuuced  by  th«  cnmnum  penple  in  luany  countiM  of 
Scotland,  in  the  ^fords  use,  toot,  Ac. — k  is  <-<|ual  to  a  in  all. 

*  ^  is  not  rxitclly  a  long  hern;  it  is  perhaps  as  near  e  in  wul,  as  a  tn 
make,  but  a  will  uot  bn  so  readily  mistakuu.  It  is  iuipoasible  to  coBva/ 
th*  itrouuDclatiua  accurately  wiUtuut  tb«  Umgut. 
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Coup-d'oeil,  kft-diil,  a  peep  ;  a  glance  of  the  ex/e. 

Coap-de-main,  k&-de-niaDg\  a  tudden  or  bold  tnterprite. 

D6but,  dc-l)oo\  first  appearance  in  public. 

Dernier  rcsjort,  dem^-ja-res-sor\  the  last  shift  or  ruource. 

D^pot,  de-po\  a  storehouse  or  magazine. 

Double  enteudre,  dfibl  ang-tangMer,  double  meaning,  one  tn 

an  immodest  sense. 
Douceur,  dii-8O0r\  a  present  or  bribe. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit,  dyoo^  e-mong  drwa,  God  and  my  right. 
Kclat,  e-kl&,  splendour;  with  applause. 
Elive,  t\-Vki^,  pupil. 

En-bon-point,  ang  bong-pwaDg\  in  good  condition;  jolly 
Kn  mabse,  ang  inans\  in  a  body  or  mass. 
Ea  pasDant,    ang-pas-sung\    by  the  way ;    in  passing ;   by 

the  by. 
Knnui,  eiig-nde^,  wearisomenets ;  lassitude;  tediousrusM. 
Faux  pas>,  fo-pa,  a  slip ;  miicoriduct. 
F5te,  fttt,  a  feast  or  entirrlaiument. 
Fracaa,  fra-ca,  bustle ;  a  slight  quarrel ;  more  ado  about  tht 

thing  than  it  is  worth. 
Iloni  Hoit  qui  nial  v  pcnse,  ho-ue-Bwa^  ke-mal  e  paug8\  evU 

be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
Hauteur,  ha-toor\  haughliues.i. 
Je  DC  t'9aiH  quoi,  zhe  no  ^a  kwii,  /  know  not  what. 
Jeu  do  motH,  zhoo  de  mtP,  a  play  upon  words. 
Jcu  d'estprit,  zhoo  de-Bpre\  a  display  of  wit ;  witticism. 
Mal-a-pri)poH,  mnl  ap-ro-po',  unfit;  out  rf  lime  or  place. 
Miiuvaife  lionle,  nio-vaH-honO, /(//.»«  viodciiy 
Mot  du  guet,  n<(3  doo  ga\  a  watchword. 
Nalvet6.  ua-iv-tii\  ingenuousness,  simplicity,  innormce. 
Outii,  &  tii\  eccentric;   blustering  ;   wild;  not  gentle. 
Petit-ninltre,  pe-te  inii^ter,  a  beau;  a  fop. 
l*rot^g6.  pro-ti-zhi',  a  prrsou  patronized  and  protected. 
Rouge,  rGzli,  rtd ;  or  a  hind  of  red  paint  for  the  face. 
8iin{<,  hang,  without. 

bang-froid,  mug  I'rwa,  cold  blood ;  indifference. 
SftTiint,  Hu-yaiig,  a  wise  or  learned  man. 
tioi-diannt,  Hwa-de-zang\  self-styUd ;  pretended. 
Tapic,  tn-pu,  the  carpet. 
Tiait,  tri, feature,  touch,  arrow,  shaft. 
TIte-il  tite,  fat-a-tiit, /ac«  to  face,  a  private  conversation. 
Unique,  oo-nek\  singular,  the  only  one  of  hu  kind. 
Uu  hcl  r^prit,  ooiig  bel  e-Hpri',  a  pretender  to  wit,  a  virtuosi. 
\'nlel-di'-clianibre,  va  la  de  thoiu^ber,  a  valet  ot  footman, 
Vifc  lu  rui,  Yev«  1«  rnik,  lonf  hvt  iht  king. 
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ritt  fnfUMeiatiim  /iat  nU  bun  added  to  tit  Latim,  h»eom 

W(t«r  U  aouuded, — t  final  being  like  y  iu  army. 

1.  A  }ong  or  thort  over  a  rowel  denotea  both  the  MceBt«d  ayllabte 
wmA  the  quantity  of  Che  vowel  in  Englith. 

2.  Ti,eC,  or  H,  before  a  rowel,  eoundj  ttu. 

3.  Words  of  (too  syllable*  bare  the  accent  on  the/r«<. 
Ab  initio, /."sm  '-^^  heginnirj. 'Contra,  c^aimt. 
Ab  urbo  condita  (A.  U.  C.)  Cacoiithes   scribendi,  an  iteh 


from  the  building  of  the  city. 

Ad  cnptandum  vulgas,  to  en- 
snare Che  vulgar. 

Ad  infinitum,  toinfinity,  with- 
out f^nd. 

Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 


for  leriting. 

Caeteris  paribus,  other  eireum- 
stance*  being  equal. 

Caput  inortuum,  the  worth- 
iest remaint,  dead  head. 

Compos  mentis,  in  one't  tetuea. 


Ad  referendum, /or  con«Wer-  Cum  privilegio,  with  privilege 


atitm.  [value. 

Ad     valorem,     according     to 
A  fortiori,  tcith  stronger  rea- 

xon,  much  more. 
Alias  (ii-le-as),  otherwise. 
Alibi  (al-i-bi),  elsewhere. 
Alma  mater,  the  university. 
Anplice,  in  English. 
Anno  Dotniiii.  in  the  year  of 

Oar  Lord— A.  U. 

Anno  Mumli,  in  the  year  of 

L'le  world — A.  M. 
A  posteriori,  from  the  effect, 

from  the.  laltf.r.  from  beliind. 
A    priori,   from    the    former, 

from  before,  from  the  nature  or 

at  ime. 
Arciiiium,  a  secret. 
Arcana  imperii,  state  secrets. 
Arguincutum    ad    liominem, 

u«  appeal  tii  Vie  prif cited  ftrin- 
ciples  or  practice*  of  the  adver- 
fiiry. 

Ar^utiicntum  nd  judicium,  an 

appml  to  the  common  sen*t  qf 
manl.'ind. 

ArguuKMitum    ad    fidem,    an 

iiftpt'il  to  our  faith. 

Argunivnium    ad     pSpulum, 

an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Arguinentum    ad    panitiSnefl, 
on  appeal  to  the  pattien*. 

Audi    Alteram    partem,    Aror 

both  fid**.  [/aOA-JFUgranU   b«ll«,  during 

Bona  fide,  in  rutlil^f,  in  good\    tUUtu. 


Diita,  things  granted. 
De  facto,  in  fact,  in  reality, 
De  jure,  in  right,  in  law. 
Dei   Gratia,    by  the  grace  or 

favour  of  God. 
Desunt   csetera,   the   rest   or* 

wanting. 
Doinine  dirige  nos,    0  Lord, 

direct  HI. 

Desideratum,     something    de- 

iirable  or  much  wanted. 

Dramatis  personee,  charaetttt 

represented. 
Durante  vita,  durina  Itfe. 
Durante  placito,  during  pleen 

sure. 
Ergo,  therefore. 
Errita,   errors — Errat'vn.   an 
Excerpta,  extracts.  [«rrw. 

Esto  perpitua,  let  it  ht  per- 
petual. 
Et  cetera,  and  the  rest,  (^e  ) 
Exempli  gratia,   as  for  exam- 

file  ;  ermtracted  K.  O. 
Ex  officio,  officially,  by  virtvt 

o/o/Boe. 
Ex  parte,  on  one  side. 
Ex    tempore,    without  prtme- 

ditaiion. 
Fac  simile,  exact  copy  or  r#» 

temblanoe. 
Fiat,  let  it  be  done  o^  made. 
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QrvtU   /or  nnthing. 

Ilura  fiipit,  tht  hour  or  timeJIUt. 

Ilnmaiiiiiu  est  crrkre,  to  err  it  hit- 

mun. 
IbideiD.  (it>.)  in  tht  tame  place. 
Idpm,  the  tttmt. 
Id  est,  (t.  e.)  that  u. 
Ignoramus,  a  vain  uninformed  pre- 

trndf.r. 
In  looj,  in  this  place. 
nipriniiH.  in  the  first  place. 
In  terrtirein.  at  a  warning. 
in  propria  ixrsoua,  in  hi*  own  per- 

$tm. 
Ic  statu  quo,  in  thr  former  state. 
Ip.c  dixit,  on  hit  tdf.  asfriion. 
Ip».>  liicto,  l>/  thf.  act  itvlf 
Ipse  Jure,  by  the  lnoUjtJf. 
Iten.   aUo,  or  artvle. 
Jure  Uvlno,  by  Uiiine  rigtit. 
Jure  t  uiiiitnu,  by  human  luw. 
Jus  Rt  itium,  l/ie  law  ofmtinnt. 
Locum  teiieim,  deputy  sulittitule. 
Labor      ninla    viiicit,  labour  over- 
comet   vrything. 
IJccntiu   'utuiu,  a  p^lical  licence. 
Lapsus  b    guP.  a  flip  of  the  tongue. 
Blat;na  cli  trtii,  tttegrf-at  charter,  the 

liatit  iij  *ur  laws  and  liberties. 
Mpini.-ntii  k  mi,  remember  death. 
U^munkbiUi,  viaUert  deserving  nf 

record 
Meum  et  tuum,  mine  and  thine. 
Uultum  in  p-irvu,  much  in  little,  a 

great  deal  in  a  few  words. 
Nemo  me  ioipune  lucesiiut,  no  rme 

ihiill  I'r  lu   •   i.ievH'i  iinjninity, 
tip  plus  ultra,  <%o  further,  nothing 

beyond. 
Nolc-tH  rolfns,  «  iUing  or  unwilling, 
Nuu  com|x>s  mot  tis,  not  of  a  tound 

mind. 
Misi   Dominut  f  nstrn,   unlets    the 

Lord   be   with   ui,  all  efforts  are 

in  vain. 
Ns   quid    nimis,   ■  m   much   of  ons 

thing  is  good  for  not'iing. 
Nem.   con.    (for    i  milnl    contradi- 

cenlr>  none  oppo»  in^. 
Nem.  dis.  (ft>r  m-mlno  diHscutiente; 

nrme  diiagre^ing. 
Ore  tpuu«.  yrom  the  inouth. 
0  l^mimra,   ( »  more*,   O  tlie  times, 

O  the  manners. 
Omnce, «//.     Onuo,  burden. 
CiMSini    everywhere. 
Fur  ••,  by  itself  aUme. 
Prima  facte,  at  first  rt,  v,  or  atjirit 

tiglU. 


Poase  comitatos,  the  power  tff  tht 

county. 
I'rimum  mobile,  the  main  spring. 
Pro  aud  con,  for  and  against. 
Pro  bono  publico,  for  the  good  tf 

the  public. 
Pro  liKo  ft  tempore,  for  tlie  plae» 

and  time. 
Pro  re  imta,  at  occasion  terres. 
Pro    rcge,    lege,    et  prcge.  for  the 

ling,    the    constituli'm,  and    tht 

people. 
Quo  animo,  with  what  mind. 
Quo  jure,  by  what  right. 
Quoad,  as  far  as. 
(jnuMilani.  formerly. 
Kph  piiMica.  t/ie  conimonvealth, 
Ke.sur;;;iim,  /  tliall  rUe  again. 
Kox,  a  king.     Kcgina,  a  i/ueen. 
S^'Uiitus  cousultum,  a  decree,  of  tht 

senate. 
Strlatim,  in  regular  order. 
Sine  die,    witlmut    specifying  any 

particular  day. 
Sine  qua  non,  an  indispensable  pr^ 

rcrjuitite  or  conditiim. 
StJitu  quo,   the  ttate    in  which  it 

wat. 
Pub  pnena,  under  a  penally. 
Sui   gcnt-ris,   t/te  only  one  of  hit 

kind,  singular. 
•Supra,  above. 

Siiniuium  iMinum,  Vie  chief  good, 
Tria  juucta  in   uno,  three  Joined  im 

one. 
Toties  quolips,  at  often  at. 
L'u.i    vi*f,   u-ith  'riic   voice,  unan* 

mously. 
L'l'timuit,  the  last  (contmctmt  ult.) 
U'tilx   dulcu,   the   useful    with    titt 

pleasant. 
L'ti    |Kie»idc'tis,   as    ye   pottttt,   or 

prrtent  possession. 
Vtrbotim,  word  for  word. 
Vpr.Hus,  against. 
Viiilo  niecum,  go  with   me ;  a  book 

fit  for  being  a   constant   comp^t- 

ni  rm. 
Vail*,  farewell. 
Via,  hy  the  will/. 
Vice,  in  the  room  of. 
\icfl  versa,  the  rerers'. 
Vidp,  see(c\>ntn¥:lii\  inUtvUi.) 
Vidi-  nt  supra.  /<•<  at  above. 
Vi«  pM'tica.  pnetic  genius. 
Vlra    Tiic»,    oriiUy ;     by    word    fr 

isnmth. 
Tux  |»puli.  the  rnie*  nftlmpeaft^ 
VdIko,  comwwnly. 
i.  L. 
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FINIS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Im  prMedIng  Grwnmar,  owing  to  the  ancominoD  prr^isJoo  -inJ 
Wi>'  itj  iif  llie  D.'fiuition«,  UuK-k,  kiuI  Xotca,  i»  uot  only  Ix-ttor  urliipieo 
1)  the  cipnrit.v  of  children  than  the  gciMjrality  of  those  »trlp<!  Intro 
hictory  (Jritroniims  *>"»  it  is  bo  ext«-imively  proviJeJ  witli  fXPrcUen  of 
•very  sort,  that  it  will  entirvly  giipenteUe  the  use  of  Mr.  Murrny'a 
'jarffrr  Uniniiiiar  anil  Ezerciiis;  for  it  is  a  mere  rrulline,  lik«  his 
thni/gemenU  which  contaiDd  only  abont  $erm  pa);»«  of  excrcisos  oo 
<id  tirHnimar.  This  contains  mure  tkua  tixty.  This  coutHiim  a  u</~^^ 
UU  -xiuru  (it  Oruuiiuar,  and  eniwniedva  the  ns«  of  auy  oihej  Ix^ok  of 
br  kind. 

lu  short,  by  abridging  erery  subject  of  iniiiorlDiportanc<>;  bTuinittiti|( 
ilscnssion  on  the  uunibi-rless  points  about  which  (^minnnirianH  dilli-r; 
by  renUrriii^  the  ruhis  and  dc-tinitions  more  perxpicuoDs,  nnd  at  tlis 
■aoie  time  abrid|pDg  tbeni  moro  than  one-Hal/:  l>y  silfetins  short 
wnti-ncps  on  bad  (grammar:  by  leaving  few  broken  linen,  and  printiuj; 
tl)«a)  close  together — at  many  rxfreu.es  uvdrr  rarh  ruU  nf  ryntax  art 
enmprttud  into  tliii  tpilome  at  there  are  in  Br.  Murrai/t  volume  of  Erer- 
diet;  M>  that  tli«  ub«  of  h\»  Abri<lgrment,  his  larger  Ciraniniur,  aud 
that  of  his  Kxcrcises,  are  coniplettly  Bnp^'ricded  by  this  little  volume 
at  Is.  Ad. :  while  at  the  same  time,  the  feariier  will  nc<)nire  n<i  mncli 
kDowle<l|;e  of  grammar  with  this  iit  six  months,  us  with  all  thiMo 
(Illumes  in  livfltf. 

Tiw  truth  of  thin,  as  well  aa  the  unapedknblp  advantaj^e  of  hurinK 
.h<-  Onunmar  and  Kxerdsos  in  one  Tolnme,  Uaihfrt  will  iR-m'ive  at 
%  Klancf:  but  aa  farrntt  may  nut  so  ijnickly  p<TC«rive  the  superior 
brevity  and  accuracy  of  the  niles.  it  may  not  be  Improiwr  to  assist 
tlieni  n  little,  by  comparing  a  few  of  the  raloe  in  this  with  thorn;  of  Mr. 
Hurray's:  tbos, 

Mr.  Murra^t  Rukt.  CWrrtixmeUnt  Jiutr*  in  Ihit. 

.»ule    II. — Two  or  more   noans,        Kule   IV. — Two   or   more  singn- 
Ir.,  tn  the  singular  nnmlx-r,  jiiiiii'd    lar    nouns,  conplcd   with   an'l,  rn- 
togithrr     by    a*    copulative     cmi-   i|uire  a   verb  and  pronoiiii  in  th^ 
J'lDctiiin   expDiwd  or  uiidrrstooil,    plural    nunil.K>r;     ns,    J^men    and 
mtwt  have  verlm,  nouns,  and  pro-   John   are  good   boys,  lor  tfuy  art 
nouns  agreeing  with  them  in  the   bUMy. — p.  Vi. 
pliinil  number;  as,  •' Socratea  and 
rUlo    trrre    wUe;    Wcy    were    the 
m'»il      rminmt      philiMiphrm      or 
Oreec«."       •'  The    >un    that    roll* 
jrer     our     heads,    the     focKl    that 
we  recHvB,  the    rent    tliat    we  ei»- 
»oy,  daily  aiimrmuh  un  of   a  sn|M^ 
rtor  and  snwriDteoding  powrr." — 
p.  140. 


•  Thia  rule  is  out  only  Tapie,  but  lnc«rrroct ;  6>r  it  means  any  ooe 
MOW  uny  copulatlfe  conjuin  Hon  will  nut  combine  thn  agenct  of  two  oir 
mure  Inlu  om;  dob*  but  and  will  du  that.— Mr.  U.'s  Ihird  rui*  i« 
equally  Ta^pta. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


tlr.  ItiirrayU  RuU4. 

Rule  III. — Thr  conjunction  dif- 
Innctivi-  has  an  ftfoct  contrary  tj 
tliat  of  thi»  cinjunction  coptilativi-; 
for.  ax  fho  vi-rb.  noun,  or  pronoun. 
In  rpfcrr<-d  to  the  pnM-HinR  trrmn 
taken  iopamtfly.  it  mu«t  be  in  the 
KinKulitr  nunilHT;  a.f,  "  I^runraiice 
or  nfc'izence  liat  caotw-d  tills  mi»- 
tak'':''  "John,  .Ismoii,  or  Jmr^h, 
inUndt  to  acrompany  mi?;"  "Tlifre 
it  in  many  niiniU  n'Mtlicr  know- 
lutlKC  nor  unili-rstan'lini;  " — P-  l-t*". 

Kulo  IV. — A  nonn  of  mullitudp, 
or  elgnlfyint;  many,  m:iy  liavo  a 
Torb  or  pronoun  a(n"''«'inj;  with  If, 
either  of  tho  ninpilar  or  plural 
nnnilior:  yet  not  witliout  rccard  to 
Uii>  import  of  the  woni*  a»  con- 
vcyiuK  unity  or  plurality  of  idf-a; 
an,  "Tho  mortinff  mut  l«r(;e;" 
"The  I'arliamrnt  fir  diwolvwl  ;" 
"Tho  nation  u  jxiwcrful;"  ".My 
poople  do  not  couHidor;  t'cy  have 
not  known  me;"  "Tho  niiiltituile 
flaeerly  purtue  pleaauro  fu  Uirir 
fliii-f  Kofxl;"  "Tho  council  wrrt 
dlvldcl  in  thfir  ecntimcnt." — p. 
147. 

Rule  XIX. — Pome  conjunction* 
require  the  indicativo,  *inio  the 
autijunctivo  mood  after  them.  It 
In  a  cenenil  nilo,  that  when  Rome- 
thint;  cipntinsent  or  doubtful  in  Im- 
plied, the  nuljunetive  ou;:ht  to  lie 
tui<-d ;  an,  "If  I  wrrt  to  write,  hn 
Would  not  recard  it:"  "lie  will 
not  bo  pardonml  unlfit  he  rrjirnt." 

G>tjJun<-tluDa  that  are  of  n  po- 
•ftire  andf  aliiMiluto  natun^  re- 
quire the  Indicative  mixnl :  "At 
▼  irtue  a/imnra,  m  Tice  rrcnlf ;" 
"  lie  ia  healthy,  because  he  ia  tern- 
perate."— p.  195. 


Cnrrtsponding  Jiula  in  ihit. 
Two  or  more  ilnTUlar  noon* 
•oparatod  by  or  at  nor,  require  a 
Tfrb  and  pronoun  in  the  Hini^w 
lar;  ax,  Jtmcs  or  John  it  fint.— 
p.  83. 


Rule  Vlir.— When  ■  nonn  of 
multitude  convoys  unity  of  ideii, 
the  verb  and  pmnoun  nhould  be 
sinLiil.ir;  a/i.  The  cUnh  io  :t  larKo. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  con- 
rcy«  plurality  o^idl^a,  the  verb  and 
pronmin  Hhould  bo  plural;  aa.  My 
people  do  not  conaliler;  they  hava 
Dot  kno«'D  me. — p.  87. 


Rule  X. — fentoncee  that  Imply 
continirenry  niid  futurity,  ro'iulre 
the  aulijunrtivu  mood;  aa,  //  ba 
be  aloni',  kIvm  him  the  lettiT. 

When  contincency  and  futurity 
aro  n<it  inip1i<-<l,  the  Indirative 
ouKlit  to  be  umil;  M,  1/  he  rpfal.t 
an  ho  thinlt  he  luay  mfely  b« 
truated.— p.  89. 


•  The  aecond  part  of  thia  rulo  la  a  flat  contradlrtlon  of  the  flrat  Th*. 
Jlrtt  aaya  the  verb  and  pronnun  may  »><•  nthrr  of  the  alnirular  or  plural 
namlH-r:  the  second  aayi,  .A'o;  "Nut  without  regard  to  the  luiport  uf 
the  word,"  Ac. 

t  It  la  eaay  to  explain  emUingeney  knA  futurity,  but  what  la  a  potitiv* 
•od  abtolutt  cunjuuctiont 


liy  the  Author's  Key  to  this  Grammar,  a  prown- 
np  person,  thonph  he  had  never  learned  Grammar 
before,  may  easily  teach  himself. 


/ 


c^cu. 


